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CHANNING 
POLLOCK 


~ OUR or five years 
F || ago, his wife gone to 


& ao the country 


(‘“Hur- 
ray! Hurray!”), the Tired 
Business Man found himself 
under the obligation of choos- 
ing between Coney, the Club 
and a Continuous Claret-Cup 
to be shared with his Stenogra- 
pher. 

Of these diversions, natural- 
ly the most popular was the C. C. C. 

Traffic statistics showed that eighty- 
one and nine tenths per cent of all motor 
accidents occurred to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith between Columbus Circle and the 
Red Lion Inn. *Twixt June and Sep- 
tember, Mr. Smith sustained a hundred 
and nine broken arms, seven hundred 
and three contusions, and was arrested 
two thousand and six times for reckless 
driving. Everywife came home from 
seashore or mountains to find Every- 
husband covered with confusion and 
iodine, and qu:te positive that never 
again must he be left alone. 

Nobody blamed John Smith. Even a 
Tired Business Man must do something, 
and the flat is so warm in the evening. 
Theater-going, the habitual and harmless 
relaxation, was out of the question in 
months without an R. The season for 
drama was identical with the season for 
oysters. Carpenters and other artisans 
worked eight hours a day, critics and 
actors, eight months a year. In April 
managers stopped making important 
productions. May was given up to re- 
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Mathilde Cottrelly, Richard Barbee, Louis Mann, Regina Wallace 
fertile theme brought to the level of popular understanding and 
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York 


vivals, June to revues, July to road- 
houses. Late in August a few farces made 
their appearance, and the regular the- 
atrical season was resumed on Labor Day. 
Midsummer, when you had seen the 
Follies and smoked your cigar at the 
Winter Garden, was a period of desue- 
tude, innocuous or not, according to your 
purse and the proximity of your better 
half. 

War changed all this. Nowadays, as 
Lowell once remarked, “our seasons have 
no fixed returns.” Not counting vaude- 
ville, midnight revues and motion pic- 
tures, the middle of last August found 
eighteen theaters housing dramatic or 
musical entertainments on Broadway. 
Eleven of these had been open all sum- 
mer, and three others had closed their 
doors only during an intermediate week 
or two. A dozen premiéres were an- 
nounced for the following fortnight, 
leaving not more than nine cr ten strag- 
glers to join the great majority on Labor 
Day. Mr. and Mrs. Smith might loiter 
over the claret-cup if they liked, but 
Mars had robbed them of the excuse of 
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and Sam Bernard in “ Friendly Enemies — a war-play which has “a fine and 
popular prejudice” and which has achieved the unusual in pleasing both New 


and Chicago. 


being “all dressed up, and no place to 
go.” 

Mars has finished the job of making 
New York a metropolis. In ancient 
Greece, a metropolis was the mother city 
or parent state of a colony, as Corinth of 
Corcyra and Syracuse of Massilia. In 
modern fact, a metropolis is a converging 
point, a Mecca. Metropolitan cities, be- 
ing that, are never deserted, discharging 
their citizens at certain periods of travel, 
but, in those periods, filling up from the 
Outside World. London and Paris, and 
in a lesser degree Berlin, Vienna and even 
Rome, never had a closed theatrical sea- 
son. The hot months, which brought 
about an exodus of well-to-do residents, 
also brought a flood of visitors from New 
York, Philadelphia and points west, and 
though the town was cooking, there was 
always Cook’s. The better and more 
serious plays were presented in winter, 
but many of them were held over through 
the summer, as now in New York, and 
additions of light entertainment, with 
here and there a performance not so 
light, continued through June and July. 
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Covent Garden shut 
down, of course, but 
not L’Opera, and the 
vacation period was ex- 
tremely short at the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

With a quarter of a 
million soldiers within 
a radius of seventy 
miles, with warships of 
all nations on the river, 
with executives and 
commercial men com- 
ing and going on war 
business, with thou- 
sands of residents cut 
off from travel abroad 
and even from summer 
homes and hotels, New 
York is more populous 
now than ordinarily in 
the dead of winter — 
populous with a crowd 
without home or 
friends, and driven to 
look for amusement in 
the evenings. Theat- 
rical managers, robbed 
of the road, which ex- 
cept for two or three large cities has been 
uncommonly bad during the past few 
years, have been quick to take advantage 
of this compensation. Mohammed no 
longer need go to the mountain; the 
mountain has come to Mohammed. 

The mountain has come to Mohammed 
at a time when railway conditions are 
making it exceedingly difficult for Mo- 
hammed to go to the mountain. These 
things considered, and increased taxation 
and casualty-lists imminent, the manager 
naturally hurries his hay-making while 
the sun shines. New York now is a 
greenbacked oasis in an ever-widening 
desert. Naturally, a solitary oasis in a 
crowded desert has no idle time. There 
are about forty-five producing theaters 
on Broadway. There are about two 
hundred productions waiting to get into 
them. Under the circumstances it is not 
remarkable that the start has been early 
and the hiatus brief. But under any 
circumstances the between-seasons of 
old New York, with its boarded theaters 
and its bored Mr. Smith, is a thing of 
the past. The Follies may have been an 
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orchidaceous plant, acclimated to hot 
weather, and “Tiger Rose” a freak of 
nature; but the town that in addition to 
these will support “A Tailor-made Man,” 
an “Eyes of Youth,” a “Getting To- 
gether,” a “Seventeen” and half a dozen 
musical pieces through July, besides giv- 
ing several first-weeks of enormous busi- 
ness to a “Friendly Enemies,” never 
again need twiddle its thumbs because 
the mercury is going up to the ceiling 
and the populace is going down to the 
sea. 


“The Passing Show of 1918°’ 


"TEMPERATURE has nothing to do 

with openings and closings at the 
Winter Garden—not the outside tem- 
perature, at least. Here, as at the Fol- 
lies, the prime object is titillation of the 
senses; as in that music hall of Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Pretty Lady,” “tiny, 
squeaking figures ogle the primeval pas- 
sion.” The effect depends largely upon 
length of range. A Ziegfeld spectacle or 
a Winter Garden, witnessed from M 13, 
is a different entertainment from that 
afforded the onlooker in C2. It may 
have been my proximity to the stage that 
explains my enjoyment of “The Passing 
Show of 1918”—or a particularly good 
cigar or a particularly good humor. “Be 
that as it may,” to jump my quotes from 
Arnold Bennett to George Monroe, I did 
enjoy the current opus in upper Broad- 
way. 

Generally, I don’t. The fault is with 
me. Chacun @ son goitt. Broad fun 
leaves me solemn, and fun must be broad 
in as vast a place as the Winter Garden. 
For me, humor must have point and di- 
rection, must be interspersed with wit 
and satire, must be about something. 
Mere effrontery, sheer horseplay, lack- 
ing in cleverness, reach my risibles no 
more than utter nudity reaches my 
senses. But there is point in “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1918”—and for the first 
time I sat next to the famous runway. 
The runway, as you know, is a long, nar- 
row, electric-lighted bridge stretching 
from the stage through the center of the 
auditorium. Over this bridge troop Mr. 
Bennett’s “half-clad lovely.” The as- 
sociation is indescribably intimate. There 
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lady, is an excellent bit of verse. 
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is a flood of incandescence; one looks up 
to find a pair of silken ankles on a level 
with one’s eyebrows, and then another 
pair, and then a third. Laces and things 
familiar to the bachelor but long forgot- 
ten by the respectable married man swish 
and shimmer in the illumination. It is 
like George Moore, or the beginning of a 
progressive honeymoon. 

One group of the “half-clad lovely” 
has a song in the course of which it ped- 
dles War Stamps—saving the nation after 
the pleasant fashion of the fair voyager 
whose captain threatened to sink the ship 
unless she kissed him. Here is a real 
idea. When peace has been declared, or 
the stamps have given out, why not set 
the girls selling last season’s costumes, 
or the dramatic rights of plays that went 
wrong? The blonde who sold me five 
dollars’ worth of perforated paper could 
have sold me “Friend Martha” or “The 
Inner Man.” There are other ideas in 
the twenty-one musical numbers. Harold 
Atteridge has never come nearer the pres- 
ent-day standard of lyrics. “I'll Make 
an Angel Out of You” is a capital song, 
sure to be popular, and “My Baby Talk- 
ing Girl,” barring a continuance of the 
halcyon tendency to rhyme baby with 

“My 
Holiday Girl,” with a chorus of twelve 
dressed to suggest the months, is a flat- 
tering reminder of my own “A Girl for 
Each Month in the Year” in “The Fol- 
lies of 1915.” I’m glad Mr. Atteridge 
liked the idea. 

For the rest, there is a good deal of 
fun in “The Passing Show of 1918.” 
The best of it is provided by George 
Hassell, who will be recalled for his in- 
imitable Stephano in the Century produc- 
tion of “The Tempest.” In one scene 
Mr. Hassell is suspected of being a spy 
because, his name being Victor Gates, he 
signs himself “V. Gates.” Paying alimony 
to his third divorced wife also gets him 
accused of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy, but this trouble passes when the 
alimony is described as a Third Liberty 
Loan. Mr. Hassell also contributes a 
wonderfully amusing burlesque of Louis 
Calvert’s Herod in the recent revival of 
“Salome.” The travesty, beautifully set 
and staged, is notable, too, for the work 
of Virginia Fox Brooks, daughter of the 















Photograph by White, New York 7 
Frank Fay — who “has an original method and undoubted comic gifts” — and Isabel Lowe singing “I'll Make 
Angel Out of You” in “ The Passing Show of 1918.” 
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late Joseph Brooks, in a parody of the 
title réle, and for the dancing of Isabel 
Rodriquez. The removal of the seven 
veils generally could not be less interest- 
ing if they were removed from the clothes- 
line, but Sefiorita Rodriquez repeats the 
historic performance in a manner that 
partly explains the enthusiasm of Herod. 
Throughout the entire entertainment, 
Miss Brooks displays genuine histrionic 
talent. She speaks English, too—not a 
common accomplishment at the Winter 
Garden. Frank Fay, who was in “Girl o’ 
Mine,” has an original method and un- 
doubted comic gifts, and the company 
reveals another asset in Charles Ruggles. 
Willie and Eugene Howard are self-con- 
fident as ever, and appear to be favorites 
with the audience. Two unusually good 
dancing teams, the Astaires and Clayton 
and White, complete the roster of prin- 
cipals. 

Except for the bits mentioned, and an 
intelligent burlesque of “A Marriage of 
Convenience”—far funnier than that in 
the Follies—the charms of the new pro- 
duction are optical. The scenery is es- 
pecially good, including a spacious rep- 
resentation of a hotel lobby, a lovely 
garden—for the travesty just named— 
that looks like a fine tapestry and an 
ingenious representation of the bringing 
down of two enemy airplanes from the 
top of a tower overlooking London. The 
costumes, too, are attractive, which same 
may be said of their contents. Alto- 
gether, with fewer stars than usual, and 
more drapery, “The Passing Show of 
1918” proves to be a lively and enter- 
taining performance—the best, in many 
respects, that has been given at the Win- 
ter Garden. 


“Friendly Enemies” 


OF the two hundred productions wait- 

ing to get into town, at least half 
would appear to be war-plays. A. H. 
Woods alone has four of these up his 
sleeve and two in the storehouse. He 
and his brother-managers seem undaunted 
by the fact that war has never lent it- 
self to drama, and that in London the 
public has shown itself eager to patronize 
anything and everything theatrical ex- 
cept pieces dealing with the struggle. 
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New York 


Nita Naldi, Jessie Reed and Grace Lee in 
for the most part optical. ‘Laces and things 


War evidently is too grim and gruesome 
a reality to prove entertaining to people 
engaged in it. 

War-plays are of two kinds—repor- 
torial treatment of war’s physical as- 
pects, essentially melodramatic and 
likely to be of transitory interest, and in- 
quiry into its spiritual and psychological 
effects. Among the best examples of the 
first class are “Shenandoah,” “Secret 
Service,” and “Held by the Enemy.” 
The most recent are “Seven Days’ Leave” 
and “An American Ace.” Of the second 
type was “Moloch.” The difficulty in 
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“The Passing Show of 1918”—in which “there is a good deal of fun,” though the charms of the production are 
familiar to the bachelor but long forgotten by the respectable married man, swish and shimmer in the illumination.” 


melodramatizing war is the difficulty of 
burlesquing comedy—or of turning a 
searchlight on the noonday sun. War it- 
self is so much bigger melodrama than 
can be written. Drama,~which is the 
clash of. thought, demands expression in 
one form or another, and so inquiry into 
the spiritual and psychological is lim- 
ited only by ability to give and receive. 
The latter ability is as rare as the former. 
If a great war-play were to be written — 
and there is no immediate danger,—it 
would be'seen by about the number of 
persons who read great poetry or great 


books, which would assure it a week’s 
business in the United States. 

Mr. Woods’ production of “Friendly 
Enemies,” in which Sam Bernard and 
Louis Mann are appearing at the Hud- 
son, fits into the second group, but it is 
not a great play, probably wasn’t meant 
to be, and certainly will make a million 
dollars. The enormous popularity of the 
piece was evidenced first in Chicago, 
where it was offered last spring and is 
still running at the Woods Theater. That 
popularity promises to be more than 
duplicated in New York. “Friendly En- 
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emies” is topical, bright, quickly moving 
and as broadly drawn and easily assimi- 
lable as anything at the Winter Garden. 
It contains nothing beyond the mentality 
of a twelve-year-old child, but this ma- 
terial is presented interestingly and with 
sure appeal to the sympathies. 

Karl Pfeifer and Henry Block have 
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delight at reaching America. “You re- 
member when you first saw the outline 
of the shores of Brooklyn how you 
jumped for joy?” 

“Well,” Karl apologizes, 
know then it was Brooklyn!” 

Very human dialogue, all this—very 
much in character and very amusing. 


“IT didn’t 


Eugene Howard, Violet Englefield and Willie Howard, singing “The Galli Curci Rag” in “The Poming | - 


of 1918” —“‘a lively performance— 


come to this country from Germany in 
their early youth and the steerage, have 
prospered exceedingly and are good 
friends, after the combustible fashion of 
Potash and Perlmutter, at the outbreak 
of the War. Kari’s soul, however, has re- 
mained in the Fatherland. He doesn’t 
subscribe to the doctrine of Schrecklich- 
keit, but he does subscribe to Der Deu- 
tsche Herold. “It isn’t his fault,” as 
Frau Pfeifer explains; “his heart was 
born in Germany.” Henry, on the other 
hand, refuses to be called Heinrich, as 
Karl refuses to be called Charlie; reads 
The Evening Telegram and enters into 
comically combative if not very convinc- 
ing debates with Pfeifer. Berlin denies 
atrocities. “That’s right!” exclaims 
Block. “Berlin always denies. There 
isn’t any other country in the world that’s 
got so much to deny!” 

In the same effort to obliterate his 
friend’s hyphen, Henry reminds Karl of 
the change in their fortunes, and of their 


the best, in many respects, that has been given at the Winter 


Block’s daughter June, of course, is be- 
trothed to Pfeifer’s son William. As 
Frau Pfeifer says, “My boy is her inten- 
tion.” And without daring to inform 
his father, William has enlisted in the 
American Army. Sidewalk conversation 
becomes drama when this fact is com- 
municated to Karl. Fine drama, too, in 
the moment of discovery that this 
crushing apostasy was known to his wife. 
“So,” cries the old man, his whole soul 
in the reproach, “after thirty years you 
got secrets from me!” 

He leaves the house forever, returning 
the next morning, because he has forgot- 
ten his pipe, but declining to attend the 
wedding hastened by sailing-orders. An- 
other capital moment comes with the 
mother’s decision to remain with her hus- 
band. “It wouldn’t be nice for you to 
be a deserter,” she says to her son; “I 
can’t be one, either.” 

After this, one of the oldest devices in 
dramatic writing proves, in the case of 
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audiences at the Hudson, to be_still ef- 
fective. Karl has given fifty thousand 
dollars to Walter Stuart, really Miiller, 
an agent of the Kaiser, to shorten the 
war. Somewhat weakly over the phone 
he learns that part of this money has 
been used to bring about the sinking of 
the transport carrying his boy. Imme- 
diately occurs one of those miraculously 
instantaneous revolutions of thought and 
character that are stencil in farce and 
drama. Karl, who has dreaded that his 
son might kill that son of Emma’s, waxes 
indignant that the opportunity is lost. 
He hangs pictures of Washington and 
Wilson, begs to be called Charlie, and 
rushes out for The Evening Telegram. 


Photograph by White, New York 


Here, if ever, is sugar-coated cogence 
—a fine and fertile theme brought to the 
level of popular understanding and pop- 
ular prejudice. The end justifies the 
means, for it certainly is better that the 
cogence should be absorbed by crowds 
drawn to the sugar than that it should 
lie naked and neglected. There is no 
disposition to quarrel with the authors, 
Samuel Shipman and Aaron Hoffman. 
They have been liberal with their 
“hokum”—with kind-applause speeches 
like “He’s going to Berlin by way of 
France” and “A few more regiments like 
you over there, and good night, Hinden- 
burg!” and with Louis Mannerisms such 
as “You make me lose my distemper”— 
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Louis Mann and Sam Bernard in “Friendly Enemies”—which is “excellent entertainment and fine propaganda.” 


In the end, naturally, Wiliam returns 
safely, and the cronies bring about the 
arrest of the spy, who has on his person 
a printed “program” of intended torpe- 
doings! 


but generally they have kept within the 
bounds of character and legitimacy, and 
what is most important, they have de- 
livered their message. If sometimes they 
have been careless as to plausibility,—it 
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is incredible that 
a clever spy would 
speak of the sink- 
ing of a transport 
as “good news” 
over the phone,— 
they have supplied 
many genuinely 
moving moments. 
“Friendly En- 
emies” is excellent 
entertainment and 
desirable propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. Bernard 
and Mr. Mann 
play in the broad 
spirit of their me- 
dium. There is 
little to differen- 
tiate their Henry 
and Karl from the 
impersonations 
with which they 
were identified in 
musical comedy. 
With musical-com- 
edy sureness, how- 
ever, they make 
their points, and 
the result prob- 
ably is as intend- 
ed. The real art 
of the perform- 
ance is the spy of 
Felix Krembs, last 
seen here in “Lilac 
Time,” whose por- 
trayal is abso- 
lutely convincing 
and whose final 
scene—one of the 
best in the play— 
is nicely calculated 
and highly effec- 
tive. Mathilde 
Cottrelly, as Frau 
Pfeifer, makes the 
same contribution 
she made to three 
generations — or 
rather versions — 
of “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” and 
the young people, 
Regina Wallace 
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Carl Anthony, Blanche Yurka and Harrison Hunter in “Allegiance” —“‘a well- 


some one said of a-certain book, ‘its 
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written and interesting play which has only one serious demerit — that, as 
covers are too far apart.’ ”’ 


and Richard Barbee, are 
quite negligible. Two plain- 
clothes men in this piece, 
and two in “Allegiance,” 
are not negligible, but com- 
pose the funniest quartet 
I’ve seen since “The Girl 
Behind the Counter.” 


“Allegiance” 


"THE surprising thing 
about those ambitious 
little people forever thrust- 
ing themselves forward with 
the cry of plagiarism is 
their ignorance of literature 
and the theater. In the 
latter institution, which 
more quickly records the 
pulse of the day, coinci- 
dences are especially com- 
mon. “Allegiance,” by 
Amélie Rives and Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, for example, 
tells precisely the same 
story that is told in “Friend- 
ly Enemies.” This would 
be more remarkable if both 
had not been paralleled 
three years ago by Justus 
Miles Forman in “The 
Hyphen,” and if the whole 
subject hadn’t been so 
much in the public mind 
that nothing else is so as- 
tonishing as the fact that 
only three plays have come 
out of it. 

In this case, neither pro- 
ducer rushed to court. Mr. 
Woods, instead, rushed to 


-the Hudson, some weeks be- 


fore he had intended, and 
shortly afterward William 
Faversham and Maxine El- 
liott presented “Allegiance” 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theater. 
There the venture is wres- 
tling with three handicaps— 
its lack of sugar-coating, its 
discursiveness and the 
priority of the other pro- 
duction. It is difficult to 
explain why similarity 
causes one piece to take the 
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edge off another, but the fact remains. 
For the rest, “Allegiance” is upon a dis- 
tinctly higher plane than “Friendly En- 
emies.” It has form, dignity, literary 
value and words Mr. Hoffman probably 
didn’t know were in the dictionary, and 
its authors have been too much im- 
pressed with the gravity of their question 
to reduce it to terms of vaudeville. The 
difference between the two plays is the 


Shcmaieds ~ Wie, New York 
Blanche Yurka and Evelyn Varden in “‘Allegiance.” Mr. Pollock remarks that “aside from dignity of treatment, 
the merit of ‘Allegiance’ is that its drama is inherent in its theme, not adventitious, fortuitous and strictly personal.” 


difference between Mark Twain and the 
comic supplement—and as has been said, 
it is the comic supplement that reaches 
most people. 

Truth to tell, the fault is not always 
in the proletariat. La Rochefoucauld 
said: “The weakness of virtue is that it 
sometimes makes one tolerant of vice.” 
So the literary play, even when dramatic, 
sometimes makes one long for the tang 
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Mrs. Sidney Drew surrounded by her friends in “Keep Her Smiling.”—“‘ an exceedingly amusing play.” 


“Al- 
legiance” is a little self-conscious and 
basso profundo. It is exceedingly prolix, 
and frequently scattering. Authors and 
audience are personified in Mr. Hart- 
mann and his grandson Max, who inter- 
rupts a needlessly long recital, and is ad- 
monished: “Wait, my lad; I must tell 
the story in my own way.” The Prince 
and Princess Troubetzkoy are bent upon 
telling their story in their own way—and 
in their own time. 

Aside from dignity of treatment, the 
merit of “Allegiance” is that its drama 
is inherent in its theme, and not adven- 
titious, fortuitous and strictly personal, 
the outcome of coincidence. It is to the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and the world- 
wide effect of that crime, and not to the 
supposititious sinking of a young gentle- 
man who happens to be related to an 
upholder of the criminals, that we owe 
the conversion of the German-American 
Karl Hartmann. Karl is of the second 
of three generations represented, and the 
material utilized is the clash inevitable 
from this juxtaposition. The conflict be- 
tween father and son, and the grief of 


and directness of the non-literary. 


the mother standing ’twixt the two, of 
which comparatively little is made in 
“Friendly Enemies,” provides three fine 
scenes in “Allegiance.” Compression 
and centralization would bring these 
scenes to a rousing climax at the end of 
the second act—where at present news 
of the torpedoing of the passenger-ship 
breaks the heart of the eldest Hartmann, 
convinced that his country is unworthy 
of his sympathy; hardens and exults the 
next eldest; and causes the youngest to 
renounce allegiance to his family in favor 
of the land of his birth. This last is the 
natural crux of the situation, and it is 
upon Max’s departure to enlist that the 
curtain should fall. 

In both plays, the theme is pretty 
well exhausted in two acts, and the third 
is a separate little melodrama. ‘“‘Alle- 
giance,” after marking time for ten min- 
utes, has the better of the melodrama. 
Karl Hartmann’s receipt of an appar- 
ently harmless note from the spy Count 
von Geier, with the subsequent develop- 
ment of invisible ink, and the struggle of 
Karl’s wife Elsa to possess and retain 
possession of state documents described 
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in the secret message furnish a succession 
of gripping incidents. The return of 
Max, blinded by a Prussian surgeon, and 
the consequent change of heart on the 
part of his father at the moment when a 
bugle-call announces our entry into the 
war, brings the play to a thrilling end. 
“Allegiance,” if it wins success, will owe 
that success to its third act, though it is 


the subject-matter of the first two that is 


important, and that would have attracted 
attention but for the prior production of 
“Friendly Enemies.” 

With the exception of Charles Mere- 
dith and Evelyn Varden, whose second- 
act dress is a genuine German atrocity, 
and who appeared to better advantage 
without a dress in “Seven Days’ Leave,” 
the interpreting cast is excellent—espe- 
cially with regard to the Karl of Carl 
Anthony and the Elsa of Blanche Yurka. 
last seen here in “Daybreak.” Harrison 
Hunter, the police inspector of “The 
Thirteenth Chair,” with up-turned mus- 
taches plays the Prussian von Geier im- 
pressively, and speaks German like a good 
Englishman. Charles Hampden amusingly 
portrays an amusing pacifist, who leariis 
his lesson from the fact that “the Lusi- 
tania was a pacifist.” Carl Sauerman is 
a bit deliberate and stagy, but sound and 
convincing, as the eldest Hartmann. 

“Allegiance” is a well-written and in- 
teresting play, the fate of which hangs in 
abeyance through no fault of its own, and 
which has only one serious demerit—that, 
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John Dilson, Mrs. Sidney Drew, Maidel Turner and Sidney Drew 


as some one said of a certain book, “its 
covers are too far apart.” 


“Keep Her Smiling” 


GPEAKING of plagiarism, it is astonish- 

ing how slight a twist gives new in- 
terest to an old story, and permits the 
dexterous dramatist to pass it off as fresh 
from the factory. The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater with Me says half the 
comedy produced this decade has told the 
tale of the man whirled into success by 
carpet-tacks, peach preserves, a dress suit 
or a bundle of counterfeit money. Yet the 
mere substitution of an extravagant wife 
for these sesames has enabled John Hun- 
ter Booth, author of Guy Bates Post’s 
profitable vehicle “The Masquerader,” to 
fashion, from Edgar Franklin’s narratives, 
an engaging play, “Keep Her Smiling,”’ 
which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew are pre- 
senting at the Astor. 

According to Mr. Booth, “The right 
kind of an extravagant wife is like the 
last touch of the whip that sends the thor- 
oughbred under the wire a_ winner.” 
Truth to relate, there doesn’t seem to be 
much of the thoroughbred in Henry 
Trindle. He is more like the patient, 
plodding street-car horse upon which the 
whip has less effect than the bell. It is 
doubtful whether any combination of cir- 
cumstances could materially advance a 
man capable of action only at his em- 
ployer’s nod, and the five-thousand-a-year 
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““Much of 
the unques- 
tionable 
charm of 
the play,” 
says Mr. 
Pollock, “is 
due to the 
perform- 
ance of Mr. 
Drew.” 


in “Keep Her Smiling.” 


clerk who allows his wife to spend six 
thousand dollars for falent at a musicale, 
to “Keep Her Smiling,” seems soft rather 
than tender, and undivertibly headed for 
disaster. But then Mr. Booth, even less 


than George Cohan, James Montgomery, 
John Golden and the Smiths, Winchell 
and Harry James, is troubled about prob- 


ability, and his big business, even more 
than theirs, moves by a series of miracles. 

Henry Trindle is a sort of superan- 
nuated Bunker Bean, though his advance- 
ment lacks the interest contrived, in the 
case of that young gentleman, by showing 
that its motive power was the psychology 
of externally created faith in self. Henry's 
firm, incorporated, requires a dummy di- 
rector, and Henry is presented with a 
single share of stock. This windfall, over- 
estimated by Mrs. Trindle, leads her to 
insistence that her husband shall ride to 
town in the club-car, and to the giving 
of the musicale already mentioned. The 
club-car leads to a meeting with Welburn 
Otis, head of a rival firm, whose affairs 
have not, inculcated so great a knowledge 
of men as to prevent his acceptance of 
Henry as the mainspring of Bland & 
Brackett, and the putting to him of a 
project of consolidation so far hidden 
from the principals of the company. The 
musicale, and the spectacle of Henry 
drunkenly self-confident, does the rest. 
The two concerns become one, and Henry, 
the promoter, is retained at a fabulous 
salary. 
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Much of the unquestionable charm of 
the play is due to the skillful and con- 
scientious performance of Mr. Drew, long 
one of our best actors. An adept in the 
subtle art of farce, his portrait of the 
humble, doggedly faithful cashier and 
adoring husband is a convincing bit of 
comedy underlaid with real pathos and 
human nature. Mrs. Drew is sufficiently 
pretty and frivolous to give a good idea 
of the foolish wife, and the best member 
of a very large supporting company is the 
veteran—begging his pardon—De Witt C. 
Jennings, in the rdle of the woman-hating 
Brackett. Despite its familiar theme, its 
implausibility and a certain looseness of 
construction, “Keep Her Smiling” is an 
exceedingly amusing play. It should find 
warm friends in the sex it justifies, and 
like socialism, it must appeal to those men 
who believe that success is accidental, the 
result of something outside oneself. 


“The Blue Pearl” 


NNE CRAWFORD FLEXNER, who 

dramatized ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” and wrote an exceptionally 
clever original comedy in “The Marriage 
Game,” has used a less hackneyed formula 
in “The Blue Pearl,” a mystery play 
featuring George Nash at the Longacre. 
This formula, indeed, was quite new two 
seasons ago, when Bayard Veiller em- 
ployed it in “The Thirteenth Chair.” 
Mrs. Flexner has kept more closely with- 
in the rules of the game, as outlined by 
Gaboriau, in that she fastens guilt upon 
some one inside the zone of action, in- 
stead of bidding you search the porch 
for something hidden on the lawn. On 
the other hand, neither the crime nor the 
motives for it distributed among the char- 
acters, laboriously and with intent to de- 
ceive, has the importance of the murder 
in “The Thirteenth Chair.” The jewel 
itself has been decimated in value by an 
owner “silly enough, indiscreet enough 
and vandalistic enough to have engraved 
on the back of it, ‘Holland to Sybil, Atlan- 
tic City.’”” Though, perhaps, to continue 
quoting John Corbin, “one is wrong to 
attribute this lapse to the heroine’s de- 
fects of caution and good taste, it was so 
necessary to the author in the interests 
of her plot.” 
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In any event, the blue pearl, and its 
various possessors, don’t seem worth much 
fuss; and this, with the artificial creation 
of such suspicion-stirring motives as a 
shadowy reputation for kleptomania and 
a superstition about gems, rather reduce 
the mystery to the importance of “Button, 
button, who’s got the button?” On the 
other hand, Mrs. Flexner’s skill in han- 
dling a purely fictitious story, the interest 
she builds about her characters—in par- 
ticular the character of the naughty lady 
Sybil Kent—and her craftsman like in- 
volution of premise keep her audience 
guessing! And guessing-contests, about 
anything or nothing, usually are success- 
ful. 

Mrs. Flexner begins with a superero- 
gant but absorbing prologue, in an in- 
genious representation of the Boardwalk, 
where Mrs. Kent receives the pearl from 
Holiand Webb. Three acts, in the Webb 
home, follow the pattern of “The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” in that the trinket is stolen 
at a social gathering, in the dark, during 
an experiment in hypnotism—instead of 
clairvoyance—and that the guests are de- 
tained throughout an informal but suc- 


cessful investigation conducted by a police 


official. This official, Stephen Drake, is 
in love with the wronged Mrs. Webb, and 
the fact that his disclosures enable her to 
apply for divorce brings about the regula- 
tion happy ending. 

As “Keep Her Smiling” will owe much 
of whatever success it achieves to Mr. 
Drew, “The Blue Pearl” is indebted to a 
young woman named Julia Bruns. My 
only previous recollection of Julia Bruns 
is in a small part in a musical comedy 
called “An American Maid.” She is ex- 
- ceedingly easy to look at, has an interest- 
ing personality, plays Sybil very well and 
wears the most tantalizingly seductive 
gown created since Salome ran up dress- 
making bills in Jerusalem. The slight 
suspense of this frock makes up for any 
slightness of suspense in the play. Watch- 
ing the former, one almost loses the 
thread of the latter, and losing the thread 
of the former would bring about a suc- 
cessful calamity. To give praise where 
it is due is to mention the entire cast, in- 
cluding Mr. Nash, William David, G. 
Oliver Smith, Annie Hughes, J. Palmer 
Collins, Orlando Daly, Grace Carlyle, 


Hubert Druce, Charles Angelo and Perce 
Benton. There is not a better acied 
piece in New York. 


“Mother's Liberty Bond” 


“How long,” I asked after an intermis- 
sion, the first night of “Mother's 
Liberty Bond,” at the Park, ‘““—how long 
had the curtain been up when I came in?” 
“T don’t know,” replied the Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater with Me, “—eighteen 
or nineteen years.” 

Personally, I found this “American 
Patriotic Comedy Melodrama by Parker 
Fisher” the most entertaining play I have 
witnessed since “Charley’s Aunt.” Our 
metropolitan stage, to which, occasionally, 
strange things find their way, has pro- 
vided nothing productive of more unholy 
joy than the moment in which the com- 
panionable and somewhat dégagé Gover- 
nor of Maine remarks, “Young man, sar- 
casm will avail you nothing”—a speech 
that has been made to me by nearly every 
manager in America—or that in which the 
beauteous refugee relates how “it was a 
quiet night in Liége” when the invaders 
killed her mother, “one of the most pop- 
ular women in Belgium.” Mother, who 
didn’t appear, was the only fatality in 
the cast, though the villain was shot in 
the first act, and all the other players were 
transported to the trenches. The Ger- 
mans needn’t have spared any of them on 
my account. The town hall, in Squan- 
tum, rented to amateurs, never surpassed 
“Mother’s Liberty Bond.” My colleague, 
Burns Mantle, voiced the most succinct 
criticism possible when, emerging at the 
end of the evening, he remarked: 

“C'est la guerre!” 


In Rebuttal 


MY statement, in the August number 
of THe GrEeEN Book, that “ ‘May- 
time’ was done here originally under the 
title of ‘Wie Einst im Mai,’” though its 
source is not mentioned on the program, 
brought from Lee Shubert a spirited re- 
joinder that “ ‘Maytime’ is entirely origi- 
nal” and that this was “only another in- 
stance of the hostility with which you 
have treated the Shubert enterprises.” 
The -question of who created ‘“May- 
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time” is important chiefly to the persons 
who created “Maytime.” It is not a sub- 
ject for debate. Whoever does not re- 
member both pieces, or cannot read the 
German, may find the programs of both 
accessible, and that the chief difference 
between them is the names of the authors. 
In one the action takes place in 1838, in 
1858, in 1888 and in 1914; in the other 
in 1840, in 1855, in 1880 and in “the 
Twentieth Century.” Here, of course, is 
an important discrepancy. Excepting for 
the heroine O?tillie, the names of the char- 
acters have been changed, which is not 
remarkable, since one play is laid near 
Berlin and the other in New York. All 
this, as has been said, is of no very gen- 
eral moment. 

What does matter to GREEN Book 
readers is the bias, or lack of bias, of 
THE GREEN Book’s critic. Did preju- 
dice, individual and isolated, account for 
this assertion? 

‘““Maytime” was produced at the Shu- 
bert Theater on August 16, 1917. On 
August 17, The New York Times, after 
inserting “Based on a German operetta, 
‘Wie Einst im Mai,’” in its copy of the 
program, went on to say: “The musical 
success of last season in the German 
theaters was ‘Wie Einst im Mai.’ In 
view of the present international differ- 
ence, this was thought to be unfitted in 
locale, and even in the nature of its music, 
to allied consumption. Rida Johnson 
Young took out the naturalization papers 
of the book, and though some violence is 
done to the probabilities and to local 
color, the hyphen has been, on the whole, 
very successfully eliminated. With what 
apparently amounted to recklessness, the 
task of naturalizing the music was in- 
trusted to a young man named Sigmund 
Romberg, but the resultant Americanism 


is all that anyone could wish—and some- 
times more.” Which, in its surmise of 
motive for the camouflage, is precisely 
what was stated in THE GREEN Book 
MAGAZINE. 

The Sun, of the same date, remarked: 
“To the knowing it seemed to show that 
Rida Johnson Young had found her ma- 
terial in some source to which apple trees 
are more native than New York. But 
there are fewer authors nowadays on the 
programs of these imported works. The 
public is asked to accept them as local 
products.” The World observed: “ ‘May- 
time’ is new to the mass of New York 
playgoers, but not to the special audience 
which frequented the Irving Place Theater 
before the war. Under the title of ‘Wie 
Einst im Mai,’ it was sung there last 
season. Charles B. Dillingham was the 
first producer to see the possibilities of 
an adaptation, but he gave it up for an 
unannounced reason. Then the Shuberts 
made the production. Rida Johnson 
Young adapted the book and lyrics, while 
Sigmund Romberg contributed musical 
numbers. The original book was by Ru- 
dolf Bernauer and Rudolf Schanzer and 
the score by Willy Bredschneider, though 
the program gives credit to none of these. 
The piece came to New York last year 
with a record of five hundred perform- 
ances in Berlin.” 

Under the circumstances, my claim to 
originality in discovery seems to have 
been as erroneous as the producer’s claim 
to originality. If Mr. Shubert had not 
read these criticisms, he was somewhat 
careless. If he had, his accusation of bias 
appears not wholly disingenuous. In 
either event, of course, his protest is a 
year late, and should have been ad- 
dressed, not to me, but to the Messrs. 
Corbin, Reamer and De Foe. 


HANNING POLLOCK’S inimitable reviews of the new plays are a regular feature 
of THE GREEN Book. He isa playwright as well as a critic, and his comments are 


invariably illuminating and thoroughly informed as well as clever. 


Nowhere else can 


vou find a review that will keep you so intelligently in touch with the theater and 


its progress. 
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Violet Palmer, known for her work as co-star in “The Blue Streak,” “The Slave,” “Life or Honor,” 
“The Woman Eternal,” “Rough and Ready”: and other cinema successes. 
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Mitzi (without the Hajos now) in “Head over Heels.” 
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Frances Starr remained off the stage last season to devote herself to Red Cross work. 


After a rest at her summer camp she will appear this fall in a new play under - 
Mr. Belasco’s direction. 
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Mary Miles Minter, who gets so many letters from her screen friends that she has to stay up nights 


to read them. 
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Irene Bordoni. Flora Zabelle. 
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Lady Tsen Mei, who is to be the only Chinese woman cinema star. 
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Who's Who 


In 


The Theater 


By BURNS 
MANTLE 


Z (HE manager’s 
7 anteroom was 
|_ 4 ll lined with 
actors seeking jobs. Some 
had been waiting hours. 
Others had just arrived. 
Some were important, 
and chafed at being held 
with the common herd. 
Others were unknown to 
Broadway and proud of 
the contact. 

The manager’s door 
opened, and through it 
came a well-known lead- 
ing man. A dozen years 
ago he was, locally, a 
famous person. To-day 
he has just turned the 
ridge that separates those 
who have been from 
those who still hope to 
be. The buzzing in the 
anteroom was stilled. The 
voice of the manager fol- 
lowed the actor out. 

“Tl give you until 
Thursday to think it 
over,” said the voice. 
“If you want it at five 
hundred dollars, all right. 
If you don’t—” 

The leading man hesitated at the 
threshold. The crowd eyed him wonder- 
ingly, enviously, jealously. Suddenly, as 
if making up his mind to a great sacrifice 
he turned and reéntered the office. 

“All right, Martin,” said he. “I'll take 
a 
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This is the picture of Kay Laurell holding aloft the Tricolor and the Stars 
and Stripes of which the Government ordered twenty thousand copies. 


The door closed. The buzzing was re- 
sumed. “The lucky stiff!” sneered the 
juvenile. ‘“Isn’t he wonderful!” sighed 
the ingénue. “That’s what the pictures 
have done for him,” ventured the old 
party near the door. 

Inside the manager’s office the leading 
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man signed his contract. But the salary 
stipulated for was two hundred dollars a 
week in place of five hundred dollars. 
The little scene at the door had been 
staged to save his pride. Five hundred 
a week had been his salary—once. Now 
he was glad to get the two hundred dol- 
lars, but he did not want anyone to 
know it. 


KAY LAURELL knows how to pose, 

and the knowledge guarantees her a 
tidy income. She is, so far as her actual 
activities are concerned, no more than a 
conspicuous figurante in the current 
“Follies.” Neither is she the supreme 
beauty of the organization. But because 
she can give life and beauty and expres- 
sion to the important tableaux, she is 
numbered with the principals and paid 
two hundred dollars a week. Recently 
Kay Laurell was posed in a patriotic 
scene in which she held aloft the tricolor 
of France and the Stars and Stripes, by 
way of emphasizing the new bonds of 
love and loyalty that bind us to the be- 
loved ally. For Kay Laurell it was only 
another pose; for the artist who arranged 
it, the picture represented merely one 
more effort to make the best possible use 
of a somewhat overdone inspiration. But 
the picture was hardly off the drying 
frames before a representative of George 
Creel’s busy committee of public informa- 
tion in Washington dashed in with a re- 
quest that the committee be permitted to 
make twenty thousand copies of it for 
general circulation abroad. Which adds 
another honor to the Laurell string. She 
probably has been the winner in more 
photographers’ contests than any other 
studio model. 


ROBABLY before this issue of THE 

GREEN Boox reaches the press, the 
first of the Enrico Caruso pictures, now 
being made under the tentative title of 
“My Cousin Carus’ ” will have been re- 
leased by the Famous Players’ studios, 
and you will all know just how remark- 
able a screen actor the great tenor has 
proved to be. As I write this, it is no 
more than studio gossip, for only the early 
scenes of the picture have been finished. 
Some of these, however, I have seen dur- 
ing their laboratory tests, and if Caruso 
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does not prove a movie sensation, I shall 
be much surprised. He has taken to the 
cinema with the enthusiasm of a boy. He 
is a natural actor, a gifted pantomimist, a 
cheerful personality and an ideal camera 
subject. In “My Cousin Carus’ ” he plays — 
a double réle, appearing as both himself 
and his “cousin,” an ambitious sculptor 
who thinks he can sing. He has entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the adventure 
and made great friends with all his studio 
mates. 


AFTER Raymond Hitchcock had pro- 

duced his first summer revue, which 
was the “Hitchy-Koo” of 1917, he prob- 
ably did not have enough money left of 
his very own to pay his fare back from 
Atlantic City to New York. Neither 
was he at all certain the entertainment 
was “going over,” as the Broadway boys 
phrase it. At least one firm of specu- 
lators who had looked it over refused to 
advance money on its prospects. 

But “Hitchy-Koo” did prove a big 
success that summer, and within a few 
months all was rosy and promising with 
the promoter and star himself. Then 
followed a series of other investments, in 
other theaters and other plays,—unwisely 
selected, as it turned out,—until by the 
time the spring of 1918 was reached, all 
the “koo” was again gone out of 
“Hitchy,” and financially he was drifting 
broadside toward the rocks. 

Came now the second summer’s revue. 
It cost much, much more money than 
Hitchcock or his partner had, but the 
prospects were bright enough to guar- 
antee that this would be found, and the 
second “Hitchy-koo” was successfully 
staged at the Globe. For weeks it ran 
along swimmingly. The speculators, do- 
ing what they could to discourage at- 
tendance upon Mr. Ziegfeld’s “Follies,” 
“boosted” vigorously, and the press re- 
views were encouraging. Then we began 
to hear rumors of more trouble for 
“Hitchy.” He had, so we heard, taken 
a violent dislike to Leon Errol, his chief 
comedian and stage director. Not be- 
cause he resented paying Leon the fifteen 
hundred dollars a week his contract 
called for, which was a bit excessive, but 
rather because Leon was not playing fair 
in dividing the laughs. 
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[? is curious, but actors’ quarrels are al- 
most without exception traceable to 
this question of fair play on the stage. 
There may be, and usually are, other 
reasons given for a professional bust-up, 
but trace the dis- 
agreement to its 
source and you will 
invariably discover 
that somebody failed 
to give somebody 
else a cue at the 
proper moment, 
thereby “killing” 
somebody’s scene or 
laugh; or that some 
fiend incarnate de- 
liberately wiggled his 
ears or his eyebrows, 
or moved this way 
or that, purposely to 
distract the attention 
of an audience and 
completely ruin the 
efforts of the one 
abused. I know a 
star of prominence 
who refused to work 
with the actress who, 
by his own admis- 
sion, was the best 
leading woman he 
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Leon Errol and some girls of the chorus. 


Leon Errol and Ray Dooley in a “Hitchy Koo” 


urletta. 
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ever had, because she could not, or 
would not, learn not to turn away from 
him so quickly after he had addressed 
her on the stage as to spoil the effect of 
his speech on the audience. No one else 
had noticed it, but 
the leading woman 
lost her place just 
the same. 
Whatever the 
cause of the Hitch- 
cock-Errol feud,— 
and I have heard it 
reached its breaking- 
point when Errol re- 
peatedly stretched a 
twelve-minute — bur- 
lesque sketch over 
thirty minutes of 
playing time, the 
while he kept 
“Hitchy” waiting in 
the wings,—it was 
soon well under way. 
Then came the ex- 
plosion. The com- 
pany was given its 
two weeks’ notice of 
dismissal, and 
“Hitchy-koo” was 
withdrawn. This was 
followed by a second 


“These girls,” says he, “are not beautiful, but gowned according to 


type, and with the proper light-effects, they appear to be beautiful, because they are intelligent.” 
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Caruso himself reporting to his secretary on his arrival at his dressing-room in a scene from “‘My Cousin Carus’.” 


announcement that a 
new combination of 
managers had been 
formed by the Messrs. 
Klaw, Erlanger, Zieg- 
feld and Dillingham, 
that they had taken 
over the Hitchcock in- 
terests, among others, 
and that they would 
hereafter direct the 
activities of that come- 
dian. 

It may be, as the 
Hitchcockians claim, 
that Errol’s success of 
the last five or six 
seasons, since first he 
transferred his highly 
amusing study of the 
happy inebriate from 
the burlesque theaters 
to the “Follies,” has 
resulted in a pronounced physical re- 
action in the immediate neighborhood of 
his hat-band. He would be a curiosity 
among actors if this charge were not more 
or less true. But there is also reason to 
believe that the young Hitchcock also has 
his temperamental weaknesses, and that 
to be the one big star of his own gosh- 
dinged entertainment is one of them. 

Errol is an Australian by birth, an 


Caruso ra the meke-up of his Cousin Carus’— 
the other half of the dual réle he plays in his 
first moving-picture venture. 


American by reason 
of his twenty years’ 
residence here. In 
Australia, as he re- 
calls the circum- 
stances his father was 
eager that he should 
go in for surgery, 
while his own predi- 
lection was for the 
joyous, care-free pro- 
fession of the “red- 
nosed comics.” There 
may have been a 
middle ground, but 
father and Leon never 
found it, and comedy 
won, with Asculapius 
a poor second. Errol 
J recalls that his fa- 
ther’s discovery of him 
in the rdle of a cut-up 
occurred at a school 
entertainment in which he, Leon, imag- 
ined that he was completely hidden by an 
elaborate make-up. He even lied like 
the unregenerate son of a Methodist min- 
ister when accused of the crime. “Sir,” 
thundered his father in reply, “as if any- 
one on earth could mistake those legs!” 
To which he added soberly: “Your 
mother wept.” 
His mother’s tears nearly changed Er- 
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rol’s life. 


he accidentally 
discovered that 
they were tears 
of laughter in- 
stead of pain, 
and immediately 
went in for a red- 
nosed career. 
Arriving in San 
Francisco, the 
comedian found 
no one, partic- 
ularly no man- 
ager, who could 
understand the 
kangaroo hop he 
unintentionally 
put on his Aus- 
tralian dialect. 
This forced him 
to confine him- 
self largely to 
pantomime and 
eccentric danc- 
ing. Only in re- 
cent seasons has 
he had much to 
say on the stage. 
A. L. Erlanger is 
credited officially 
with the discov- 
ery of Errol as a 
Broadway possi- 
bility. Seven 
years ago he en- 
gaged him for 
“The Primrose 
Path;” which was 
never produced, 
and then loaned 
him to Ziegfeld 
for the “Follies.” 
Since then he has 
wisely amputated 
much of the 
“rough stuff” 
that formerly 
distinguished his 
fun-making, and 
grown apace in 


popularity. Just now he is acquiring ad- 
ditional prominence as a producer of 
In this capacity he holds to one 


revues. 


Hearing of them, and growing 
sad at the thought of them, he was pre- 
pared to give up clowning forever. Then 
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Billie Burke — flowing locks, silk sweater, straw sombrero, 


cameo loc! 


ket and P 


ekingese pet—on the bridge at Hastings. 


spective member. 


theory that is at least interesting. He is 
the plain girl’s friend. “Give me a chorus 
girl with intelligence and even features, 


and I will make 
a beauty out of 
her,” says Errol. 
And remember, 
he served his 
term as a beauty- 
coach in the Zieg- 
feld shop, too. 
Prebably that is 
the reason he is 
so insistent on 
intelligence. Also, 
says he, a girl 
should gown her 
personality rath- 
er than her fig- 
ure. She should 
dress according 
to type. Follow- 
ing out this the- 
ory, he tells all! 
the girls in his 
choruses the style 
of clothes they 
should wear on 
the street as well 
as on the stage. 


HREE hours 

after a son 
had been born to 
Ivy Sawyer Sant- 
ley in San Fran- 
cisco this sum- 
mer, he was 
proposed for 
membership in 
the Lambs’ Club 
of New York, 
with his youthful 
father, Joe Sant- 
ley, standing as 
sponsor. His 
name—which, of 
course, is Joseph 
Santley, Jr., —— 
was accepted by 
the nominating 
committee and 
ordered _ posted 


for twenty-one years as that of a pro- 
At the end of that 
time he will be duly elected. 
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The Santleys happen to be one stage 
couple who are married and proud of it. 
They met a year or so ago when they 
were members of the same musical-com- 
edy company, were married a few months 
later, and so far have refused to accept 


anything but joint engagements. Next 
season they are to be the featured mem- 
bers of the small but exclusive Princess 
Theater company in New York. Joseph 
is one of the bright boy prodigies of the 
American theaters who, being famous in 
his teens, is still popular i in his twenties. 
He was one of the curly-headed darlings 
who saved the midnight express on the 
old melodrama circuit. Ivy Sawyer is an 
English girl, not long in America, and 
they should fit beautifully into the 
scheme of the Princess. 

The Princess Theater, incidentally, 
continues one of the interesting experi- 
ments of the town. With seats for but 
two hundred and ninety-nine persons, it 


Ivy Sawyer Santley and Joe Santley. Three hours after oe 


birth of their son this summer, he ‘was 
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ship in the Lambs’. 


was intended originally to serve as a sort 
of American Grand Guignol, a home for 
the intimate drama of shocks and thrills 
which has grown increasingly popular in 
Europe the last ten years. As it turned 
out, only the shocks registered; there 
were no thrills—least of all for the 
promoters,—and when it had cost these 
gentlemen a pretty penny, the leader 
among them, F. Ray Comstock, an- 
nounced that he, for one, was through 
with shocks and thrills. In the future 
he would concern himself principally with 
girls and giggles; he would produce 
musical comedy in the Princess Theater. 

Everybody laughed; the idea was so 
silly. Musical comedy, in a theater with 
a forty-foot stage and two hundred and 
ninety-nine seats! It couldn’t be done. 
But young Comstock insisted that it 
could be done, and that with a hit in 
hand he could tack enough on to the 
price of the seats to overcome the han- 
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Lincoln Plummer, Mrs. Sidney Drew and Sidney Drew in the new play “Keep Her Smiling,” in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew return to the speaking stage after a season in the cinema. 


But a week or so later Willie was fired 
—not discharged nor requested to resign; 
just fired—because, having been held at 
the synagogue to sing in the elder Lev- 
kowitz’s choir, he had sent a substitute 
to Keith’s—a substitute who remem- 
bered the tunes but not the words of 
the Von Tilzer-Norworth-Dresser reper- 
tory. 

Willie was not out of work for long, 
however. A few weeks later he was per- 
forming a like service for the Messrs. Wit- 
mark, rival publishers of songs, and his 
salary had advanced by leaps and bounds 
—at least by one leap and one bound— 
to’ five dollars a week. For which he 
made up as a water-boy at one of the 
Proctor theaters and between acts sang 
“Absence Makes the Heart Grow 
Fonder” and “When You Were Sweet 
Sixteen.” 

The next season he was no nearer the 
stage than before, though he felt that he 
was, because he had become associated 


with a “regular show.” When Anna Held 
sang “Pretty Molly Shannon” in “The 
Little Duchess” at the Casino, Willie 
was her soprano echo in the gallery— 
until one night in Washington, when he 
suddenly discovered that instead of sing- 
ing soprano he was contributing a very 
low bass to the joy of the occasion. 
Whereupon he was sent home on the 
very next train. 

After his voice changed, Willie took 
up imitations, doing the usual Richard 
Mansfield-Sam_ Bernard-David Warfield 
series, Then he went into vaudeville 
and finally into the Winter Garden. He 
is a favorite comedian there now, second 
only to Al Jolson in popularity.. With 
his brother Eugene, he collects in salary 
something like fifteen hundred dollars a 
week. But long ago he adopted the stage 
name of Willie Howard, at the request 
of a finical manager who objected to 
billing them as Eugene and Willie Lev- 
kowitz. 
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Being still young, and looking younger, 
when he first began to make and to save 
money, Willie Howard was much sought 
after by all the sharpers. His brother 
Eugene, in fact, was kept busy shielding 
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body except the new owner was disgusted 
with it. Poor Willie, to be taken in so! 
That peach-orchard has paid from fifteen 
to twenty per cent on the investment 
every year since. 


s 


oe 


Maxine Elliott, Billie Burke and Florenz Ziegfeld are all golf enthusiasts. 


the little fellow and protecting his in- 
terests. Once, however, Willie got away 
from him, during a Western tour, and 
bought a peach-orchard. A large peach- 
orchard it was, and expensive. Every- 


HEN Maxine Elliott took over the 
direction of her own theater in 
New York last winter, she hoped that 
she and William Faversham would be 
able to find a play in which they- could 
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appear as co-stars, as they did last sea- 
son in “Lord and Lady Algy.” But the 
play was not forthcoming, so the would- 
be co-stars became co-managers and 
agreed to produce a loyalty play called 
“Allegiance,” and written by the Prince 
and Princess Troubetzkoy, the princess 
being more widely known as the novelist 
Amélie Rives. 

The first night of the play Maxine El- 
liott sat in a stage box. Back of her was 
Margaret Wilson, the President’s daugh- 
ter and her guest. But though a gracious, 
she was not a particularly attentive host- 
ess. She was fearfully afraid something 
might go wrong with the play, in the 
staging of which she had taken a hand, 
though Mr. Faversham, of course, had 
done most of it. After the production 
Maxine Elliott returned to Saranac Lake, 
where she spent a part of the summer. 
The other part she gave to her’ friends 
with country homes. Among these she 
numbers the Billie Burke Ziegfelds, where 
she played more or less golf. Both Billie 
Burke and Maxine Elliott are handy at 
golf, doing any average course well under 
300. 


HE return to the stage of a screen star 

of great popularity does not argue 
that his reign as a movie idol is threat- 
ened. His screen public and his stage 
public are, so far as the experts have 
een able to determine, separate and dis- 
tinct groups. Sidney Drew, for example, 
is known literally to millions of motion- 
picture followers who never heard him 
speak a word and probably have no in- 
terest in hearing him. No, it is more 


HERE'S some mighty good news for GREEN Book readers. 
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reasonably traceable to the actor’s nat- 
ural curiosity as to his ability to return. 
There is always the fear that he has 
“gone back” in the movies, and that he 
is not so good an actor as he was when 
he made the cinema experiment. 

In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew, who recently made their reappear- 
ance on the stage, it happened that they 
had a vacation. They also were in the 
midst of a new discussion of terms with 
their screen impresarios, the Metro com- 
pany. They, actorlike, did not care to 
renew their contracts on the old terms, 
and the Metro folks insisted that they 
(the Drews) already were receiving all 
that the returns would stand. So the 
Drews decided to give the screen a jolly 
good rest for a few months and try their 
luck with the legitimate. 

Sidney Drew has been an actor all his 
life, a comedian of parts and a pioneer 
among the legitimate players who a mat- 
ter of seventeen or eighteen years ago 
embraced vaudeville after a struggle with 
their professional pride. But to Mrs. 
Sidney Drew the return to the stage has 
all the thrill of an adventure. She was 
born Lucile McVey, in Sedalia, Mo., 


_ twenty-eight years ago, and she has been 


both a Lyceum entertainer and a moving- 
picture actress, but she never before has 
played a part in the spoken drama. It 
was when they were both working for the 
Vitagraph company that they met. Mrs. 
Drew is a considerable help to the come- 
dian. She writes practically all the 
scenarios from which their short domestic 
comedies are made, or rewrites those they 
buy from others. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, 


who is just about the best writer of romantic fiction living, has just finished a 


novel for us, that will begin in the next issue. 
of this latest and best of Mr. Oppenheim’s stories. 


“The Wicked Marquis” is the title 
Not even the famous “The 


Double Traitor” or “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo” quite equals it for immediate interest 
and charm. Be sure to meet “The Wicked Marquis” in the next—the November— 


issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 





A Complete Résumé of the Opening 


Chapters 


AOMI TWAY was twenty- 
| three, and life had not yet put 

out its imperious hand to test 
her—unless you except the time when 
the minister’s son, after his return from 
college, had suggested that she go to 
New York with him on an overnight 
holiday, and Naomi had planted a hard 
little fist in his face. But now to Naomi 
came the crisis in which dawning ro- 
mance and the mystery of her strange 
mother’s periodic journeys to the city 
brought the world tumbling about her. 

Naomi worked as a typist in the office 
of the flour-mill in a small Southern 
town. But she lived mostly in her world 
of books, for life had thus far offered her 
little—her work by day and in the eve- 
ning the slipshod house which her slat- 
ternly mother maintained. 

A strange woman, Mrs. Tway: easy- 
going, untidy, dully good-natured in the 
society of her two or three card-playing 
friends and with Naomi—and yet mys- 
terious. For though her slovenliness 





offended the fastidious Naomi to the 


soul, it was another thing that finally 
brought about a crisis—her unexplained 
absences from Lanetown. These had oc- 
curred at intervals since Naomi was 
twenty-one. About six times in the two 
years Mrs. Tway had made labored ef- 
forts to look and dress like a normally 
nice being. She would accomplish a su- 
perficial cleanliness, gasp herself into an 
old corset and into the street clothes of 
some previous year. She would leave the 
house in the morning after Naomi had 
left for her work, and be gone several 
days. On her return, she would take up 
the day’s routine as if she had been 
around the corner. 

At first Naomi had angrily insisted 
upon an explanation. She got none— 
except: “I go to see a relative—no mat- 
ter where or who or why. Don’t ask me 
any more. I'll just tell you this—you 
wouldn’t like him !” 

Illumination shook Naomi: “Some 
one in—prison? Or insane? Some one 
related to me—in prison?” she whis- 
pered. 


of “Against the Waiinds” 


Mrs. ‘way, her face a blank, had 
slowly swept from the room without 
reply. 

Then one day the inevitable man 
came into Naomi’s life—a jewelry 
salesman named Andrew Caren, who es- 
corted her home after a ruffian had 
frightened her. Caren plainly mani- 
fested his interest in Naomi, and with 
his pleasant ways and his talk of New 
York life he interested her as well—but 
before she dared invite him to call, she 
had to bribe Mrs. Tway with a five- 
dollar-bill to clean herself up, for fear 
her mother would not be presentable. 

Perhaps it was this episode that pro- 
voked Naomi to put an end to the mys- 
tery of Mrs. Tway’s behavior: she de- 
termined to follow her mother when next 
she left town. And accordingly not long 
afterward Naomi found herself in the 
railroad station buying a ticket for the 
small tewn she had _ overheard her 
mother name as a destination. 


HERE ensued tedious journeyings, 

for Mrs. Tway, obviously with the 
intention of avoiding just such a pursuit 
as Naomi’s, took a second train upon her 
arrival ; but Naomi contrived to follow 
unobserved until her mother ended her 
trip at the largest town in the State. 

One of a slieltering crowd, Naomi 
watched her mother, a black veil now 
pinned crookedly across her face, pass 
through the station to a surrey that 
stood apart from the station hacks. She 
saw her mother shake hands with the 
driver, a well-dressed mulatto youth, 
and heard Mrs. Tway’s words: 

“Hello, Milton! How are you? And 
how’s the boss?” 

“All right, ma’am. Mr. Wisely was 
pow’ful glad to git your phone. Glad 
you was comin’, he said. Said it was 
*bout time you showed up here.” 

Mrs. Tway laughed back in a rolling, 
genial way that was wholly unfamiliar. 

“That’s good. Nothing like making 
yourself scarce, to get appreciated.” 

She settled back comfortably as the 
surrey started. 
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By KATE JORDAN 


“Beat it! : 
Try some other 
company. For 
Henry’s a rotter!”” 


CHAPTER IX 

[| [ was close to three o'clock. 
i Since her early cup of coffee 
Lae land a biscuit Naomi had 
been without food. Hunger, and the 
iciness of her boots that had been 
soaked by the marsh, sent a lurch of 
sickness over her. This terrified her. 
She must hold to and use her senses 
acutely or the day’s labor would be 
wasted. 

An old negro hackman had _ been 
gently importuning her and she stumbled 
into his buggy, her teeth set. 

“Along that street that crosses up 
there,” she said to him through the gray 
veil. “I'll direct you. Hurry.” 

When the corner was turned, the sur- 
rey came into sight continuing in an 
ambling way between the rows of thriv- 
ing shops. The old buggy sagged after 
it, keeping a good bit behind. And 
according to the turnings of the former 
so were Naomi's toneless directions as 
she sat forward: “This way!” “That 
way!” “Slowly!” or “Faster now!” 

They passed through the business sec- 
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tion, through a portion of the residen- 
tial part. 

“Right on, miss?” the driver droned. 

“Right on.” 

Her gaze left the surrey for the first 
time as she answered, and she looked at 
him. He was a very gentle old black, 
his eyes patient, the irises ringed with 
white. She noticed his head giving 
timid turns in her direction. He would 
check these, only to peep dubiously and 
sadly at her again. When she next 
said, “to the right,” he pulled up and 
turned fully to her, trouble in his kindly 
face. 

“Seems you’s keepin’ up with that sur- 
rey, miss. Sure you’s takin’ the right 
direction ?” 

“Yes. Go on—and hurry!” 

Even as she spoke she saw the sur- 
rey stop. 

“Wait,” she breathed and touched the 
old man’s arm. 

She watched her mother alight, enter 
a large house on the corner and the 
surrey roll into a carriage-shed, just 
opposite. 

The old negro was eying her with 
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open anxiety. The full sight of her 
young face, with a groping stare, touched 
his heart. Her hand shot again to his 
arm, fastening there, a tight, shaking, 
little claw. 

“You know this place?” She needed 
breath and had to fling the veil back 
fully. ‘Who lives where that carriage 
stopped ?” 

The negro slowly shook his head 
under the frayed, hempen hat. 

“Tha’s the big place roun’ here. 
Tha’s Joe Wisely’s place.” 

“Wisely.” The name she had heard 
the mulatto driver speak at the station. 
It was wholly new to her. 

“Thought yuh couldn’t ’a’ knowed,” 
the driver ventured kindly. 

“Know? What?” 

“What sort of a place he has.” 

“What sort?” 

“His saloon’s de wust in de town, 
an’ his house is lak all de rest’m here 
in de Kittle.” 

The Kettle! 

“Tell me—exactly—what you mean.” 

He told her. 

She was silent after it, the taste of 
brass in her mouth. A dreadful quiet 
closed around her. Her senses prodded 
through it. They drank, they clutched, 
they understood, while separate from 
them, her shocked soul went into death 
of a sort. 

“Why, ’thout yuh veil, miss, jes’ look 
roun’!” the driver said with vigor. 
“Cain’t he’p seein’ this aint a place fo’ 
a young laidy lak yuh to be. Guess 
some one’s be’n a-tryin’ to fool yuh, 
sendin’ yuh heah. Best thing is to tu’n 
back raight now, miss.” 

With hands of stone clasped deeply 
in her lap, Naomi was looking about. 
The place was as unsubstantial as a 
toy, and so gaudy it rang. Each house 
was a bait in some fresh, bright color; 
marine blue or cinnamon or apple 
green. The windows had fantastic 
copings and jutted like the windows 
in watchtowers. Shades were down 
everywhere ; every doorway was hooded 
by a deep awning ; something fixed about 
those awnings made one know they were 
never lifted, that night and day, 

_whether the sun shone or the rain fell, 
they rusted there, fulfilling their busi- 
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ness of secrecy. There was no move- 
ment anywhere in the street. 

Yet as Naomi sat in the buggy, she 
became aware of furtive life; of blinds 
cautiously drawn aside at corners and 
eyes peering at her. Constantly chang- 
ing eyes they were, vanishing, returning ; 
one’ pair, and then another, and now 
another. After this, in some places the 
shades were lifted a little. The eyes 
became faces, women’s faces all of them. 

“You’re to wait for me,” Naomi said 
to the driver, as she craned over the 
buggy’s side to put her foot on the step. 

“Goin’ into Wisely’s, miss?” he asked 
with sharp anxiety. “Think yuh’d 
best ?” 

“TI must. I wont be long. You wait 
where you are.” 

Still watched from the windows, she 
fought a wave ‘of the dizziness that had 
touched her at the station and forced 
her heavy feet to carry her to the house. 


[* was old, and in build wholly unlike 
the others. One could divine that 
at one time it had been a road tavern 
in open space until its attraction, like 
that of a lighthouse, had drawn a mass 
of drifting craft to anchor close to it. 
The ground floor was a liquor saloon 
no different from others passed that day. 
Cheap oak doors stood open with swing- 
ing ones between ; cheap gilt decorations 
were over the windows; cheap illumi- 
nated glass signs made it known that Joe 
Wisely had a “café” and a “sitting-room 
for ladies.” There were three floors 
above the saloon. 
Naomi put her hand flatly against the 
swing door and entered. Smells came 
first—beer, sawdust, cabbage and 
through all of these, elusive yet inform- 
ing, iodoform. Sounds came out of the 
thick shadow and joined hands with the 
smells—the chime of ice in glass, a 
woman’s contralto laugh. Clearing 
sight quickly turned the pale stains on 
the gloom into two living creatures. 
Behind the bar, there was a man in 
a white apron. Before it, there was a 
woman in a Persian-patterned kimono, 
her greenish-gold hair hanging in a braid 
with ends still fuzzy from sleep, a 
brown cigarette burning in her fingers. 
The man was pouring a frosty liquid 
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from one long glass to another. The 
woman was waiting for it. Except for 
these two the big space was empty. Both 
stared at Naomi and she stared back. 

“What is it?” the man bawled to her, 
continuing his work. 

Naomi’s tongue faltered over her dry 
lips. 3 : 

“T wanted to see—to see—” 
could not finish. 

The man came quickly from behind 
the bar. She had swayed to one of the 
small tables, resting her palms on it. 

“Sick, be you?” he asked, his face 
close to her. 

Yes, she was sick, sick and sad. After 
one full look at the woman in her woe- 
ful odiousness, complete understanding 
had crashed upon her. What she had 
read in history of human depravity, 
recklessness and despair; what she had 
studied in Sunday school of lost souls, 
children of darkness—all grimaced at 
her. 

The face was young yet had not a 
touch of youth. Back of the stiff 
laughter-wrinkles on her bony cheeks 
there was the death-smirk of consump- 
tion. The black that lined her eyes 
could not give them beauty. Nor could 
her scarlet lips, that glistened as if 
oiled, be anything but the lips of one 
who wept, and cursed because she wept. 

“Give her a drink, Ed,’’ Naomi heard 
the woman’s hoarse yet drowsily pleasant 
voice say. ‘“She’s all in.” 

She put the tall glasses on a tray and 
started toward the staircase beside the 
bar. As her eyes met Naomi’s fully, 
some white memory stirred too painfully 
under that sad and innocent gaze and 
her kindness changed to the always ready 
defiance of the outcast. 

“Oh, Ed! I'll tell you what she is: 
she’s a soul-saver,” she scoffed. “Just 
like the other one, last month. Don’t 
let her up. Y’ear? We don’t want her 
up!” She was gone. 

“Have a drink?” the bartender asked 
Naomi. 

She shook her head. 

“All right, now ?” 

When she nodded and straightened, 
he looked at her suspiciously. 

“From the Salvation Army ?” 

“No.” 


She 
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“Well, what d’yer want?” His in- 
spection changed quickly to a sly, medi- 
tative and approving study of her. 
“Want to see Mr. Wisely ’bout boardin’ 
here, mebbe ?” 

Her answer came with a slow shud- 
der. She had fairly to push the words 
over her lips. 

“My mother came in here. 
I want to speak to her.” 

The flat-nosed face took on a wide- 
open mouth as it sank back from her. 

“Your—mother?” 

At the end of the saloon there was a 
closed door. A man, wearing a white 
apron, came from some space beyond the 
bar, opened this, entered and closed it. 
During the few seconds in which this 
happened, Mrs. Tway’s voice in good- 
natured raillery came rolling from the 
room beyond: 

“You'll never learn sense, Joe, never! 
You'll always—” 

“Wrong place,” the bartender said 
curtly to Naomi. “Not here!” 

As he tried to edge her to the street, 
a blaze leaped to her eyes and she struck 
him out of her path. The action and 
its force were both so surprising he was 
swung about on his toes and had to 
pause to catch the support of the bar. 

By this time Naomi was at the inner 
door. She threw it back. 


I saw her. 


CHAPTER X 


ERHAPS ten silent seconds held 
P while Naomi, pressed against the 

open door and leaning heavily on 
the knob for support, met her mother’s 
eyes. 

The room was an untidy, partitioned 
space, used as an office. A small safe 
stood open between the dusty windows. 
A strewn table showed papers, bill files, 
a cigar box, medicine bottles, and in a 
cleared space at one end several compact, 
elastic-strapped sheaves of soiled paper 
money. 

Mrs. [way was sitting close to the 
safe that had a japanned tray with a 
nickel teapot and a plate of sandwiches 
on top of it. One of the latter, bitten 
into, was in her hand and went into pulp 
in the clutch that followed the opening 
of the door. She wore her hat pushed 
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-to the back of her head for comfort, and 
had just glanced up from the inspection 
of an account-book that a man at her 
side was holding before her, his finger 
on a spot. 

Though looking at her mother, a 
straight look, terrible in its overwhelming 
knowledge and finality, Naomi was also 
Clearly aware of this man—a big loosely 
made figure in shirt sleeves. He had 
turned, and alarmed at Naomi’s appear- 
ance, began to cough. The cough was 
rattling, a death warrant. 

“Close the door!” he barked at her in 
fury. 

And Naomi did, leasing against it. 

At this a moan that was all surrender 
broke from Mrs. Tway. Staggering as it 
was to see Naomi in that place, the whole 
scene as a picture, was familiar to her. 
She had so often created it in her fancy, 
had lived through it in so many dreams 
from which she had awakened in,cold 
sweat. And now here it was, the real, 
the frightful. 

“Oh, God, oh, God!” was wailing 
through her. “You followed me!” 

Dark spots stood out on her face. Her 
eyes would shift from Naomi’s, then 
come back, trying to waver into some- 
thing that would make for salvation. A 
terrible look on any face—of utter de- 
feat and ignominy—to see it on her 
mother’s made such shame bite into 
Naomi that she felt she could not re- 
member it and live. 


yet with other points of vision she 


saw clearly what she must do. The 
matter before her was compact—a thing 
without roots or talons to entangle a life 
or clutch a heart. It was cradled in 
her grasp as if it were a stone that she 
could and would fling out of her path 
forever. She need not linger, and her 
words would be few. 

“Yes, I followed you. And now that 
I’m here, face to face with you, don’t 
make a scene.” 

Though her knees trembled and she 
had to slip to a chair beside the door, 
the exclusion in her voice was more terri- 
fying than tears or shrieks. 

Mrs. Tway’s first panic over, her mind 
‘was trying to clear, trying to patch to- 
gether some saving explanation—any- 
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thing, no matter how wrong or pétty it 
would deserve to be called—but not the 
truth. Naomi could not be sure of that, 
and to her last breath she would deny 
it. 

“Well, Naomi, I admit—I told you a 
story—when I let you think it was a 
prison I came to.” She started up and 
lunged forward, her hands out. ‘“Dar- 
ling—honey—listen to me. I don’t know 
what you’re imaginin’, but—” 

She broke off as she saw the eyelids 
flicker threateningly over the blue eyes 
that were almost all spread pupil, and a 
look of repulsion distort the face. Naomi 
sprang up and whirled the chair between 
them. 

“Keep away. And don’t lie. Get it 
through your brain that lying will do you 
no good and so we'll save time.” 

Mrs, Tway shuddered. A feeling like 
death went over her. What if lies would 
be no use? 

“You’re in business with this man,” 
Naomi went on, the steeled tone scarcely 
above a whisper. “Just let me kndw one 
thing. Are you married to him?” 

“I'd better go,” said the man, and 
tried fumblingly to pass Naomi to the 
door. 

Mrs. Tway clutched his shirt sleeve. 
“Don’t go—stay !” 

“All right, Belle.” 

He sat down in limp obedience, his 
moist eyes mournful, and wavering in 
speculation over Naomi. 

“He’s just Joe Wisely, a second cousin 
of mine,” Mrs. Tway cried out. “That’s 
all!” 

She struggled to capture some of her 
natural explosive assertiveness and, 
though breathing unevenly, met Naomi’s 
waiting gaze. 

“Of course I’m not married to him or 
to anyone. The idea! I'll tell 
you how it was, child. A few years ago 
Joe was sick and he looked me up 
We hadn’t seen each other since we were 
young. Well, I—I knew you wouldn’t 
like his being in the liquor business—” 
Her eyes shifted from Naomi’s as she 
said this and came limping back as she 
went on with more self-possession: “Tt 
wouldn’t ’a’ seemed stylish to you. And 
then when he lost money and was about 
to close up for the need of a little, I— 
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> well, to tell you the truth—I sold our 
jhouse and the piece of land—and I 
loaned Joe the money.” 

“Partners,” slipped from Naomi’s dry 
lips. 

Seeming candor mixed with the furtive 
vigilance of Mrs. Tway’s gaze. 

“That’s it, honey,” she urged. “A 
partner. That’s why I kept it quiet. 
Now you know it all. What with my 
always being teetotal and talkin’ of it— 
I knew you'd think little of me for 
seemin’ like a hypocrite—that you'd 
make me quit, and so,”—she was going 
on with strength and hope now,—‘‘so I 
just stole away now and then to talk 
over the business with Joe. You see, 
don’t you?” 

A solemn, wondering question had 
hardened in Naomi’s face. This—her 
mother? What a mystery! How could 
it be? 

“Now, do sit down, honey, and I'll 
tell you just how it is.” 

“No.” Naomi’s neck stiffened. She 
became a confounding accusation over 
which her mother’s gaze ranged like a 
palsied thing trying to get a footing. 
“T’ll tell you. You are this man’s part- 
ner in this—this—dive.” 

Mrs. Tway reeled, dumb for an 
instant. 

“Liquor!” The sneer twisted the win- 
someness from Naomi’s mouth. She shot 
out one finger toward the strapped bills. 
“Liquor didn’t earn that money for you. 
Not liquor alone. The women—” 

“It’s a lie,” Mrs. Tway groaned, shak- 
ing. Her hands tore at Wisely’s shoul- 
ders. “Speak up, Joe. Don’t sit there 
like a stone. Tell her—” 

“Oh, be quiet—Mother!” broke from 
Naomi, the last word ending on a tragic 
sigh. “I told you lies would be no use. 
I know what Mr. Wisely is. I’ve found 
out just what his place is, here in the 
Kettle. I know what he makes money 
in—and you with him. So—that ends 
it.” 

She tried to pull open the door. But 
hope dying in Mrs. Tway brought mad- 
ness. She tore the knob from Naomi 
and fell on her knees. 

“Well—if it is true? Oh, honey, we 
were so poor—and I was tempted by the 
chance.” She held her daughter about 
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the waist. “Don’t imagine I’m bad, be- 
cause of this. I never did any harm to a 
living soul, I swear it—did I, Joe? Tell 
her. Tell her!” 

“Never, never,” Joe half sobbed, rock- 
ing. “She never leaves this room or 
speaks to a soul.” 

Naomi’s eyes were shut fast. She 
could not look at her mother’s lifted face 
that seemed set in the last agony. Her 
heart felt turning to water as she blindly 
pulled at the door. 

“Get up, Mother,” she muttered. 
“This does no good. Get up.” 

“You forgive me, honey? You wont 
do anything to me—or hate me for it? 
Forgive me! I'll quit! As God 
hears me, Naomi, I’ll quit. here and now. 
Not another cent, dear. You forgive me? 
Say it. You do. Oh, say it!” 

“Get up, please,” Naomi urged 
gravely, a deep sigh torn from her. ‘Be- 
fore I go, there’s something I’d like to 
know.” 


RS. TWAY, wiping her wild face 

stumbled up in hope. Naomi didn’t 
hate her. No, her darling little honey 
didn’t, or she couldn’t speak so gently 
Nothing terrible was going to happen. 

“Yes, dear, what is it?” she inquired 
eagerly. “I'll tell you anything.” 

“You say you were tempted to—to do 
this frightful thing because we were 
poor. Well, we’ve stayed poor. You've 
even kept on owing money in Lanetown. 
Why, then?” 

Mrs. Tway studied her. She made 
several breathless attempts to speak, hesi- 
tated, and still eyed her uncertainly. 

“Why?” Naomi groaned faintly. 

“It’s funny,” Mrs. Tway faltered. 
“You'll say I’m queer—crazy maybe. 
But it was—cozy—to get the money, to 
feel that I had it. Fine to feel that I 
could, if I’d ’a’ minded, have even,”— 
she could not control the enthusiasm of 
acquisitiveness,—“even an auto. I saved 
it all,” she said with a grinding satisfac- 
tion, “hated to spend a cent—put it all 
away. I had it. That’s what I liked. 
Don’t you see? I had it—for—” 

At the threatening understanding in 
Naomi’s look, that seemed to make of 
the pause between them a poised lash in 
the girl’s hand, she halted. 
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‘“T had it for—you!”” The word once 
out, she rushed on defiantly: ‘You used 
to wonder what I meant when I’d say 
you’d have plenty when I was gone. I 
didn’t reckon you’d ever find out how I 
made it, and it would be just as good to 
you as any other money. It made me 
happy to think how I’d surprise you, and 
that you’d have such nice things when I 
was in my grave, which I knew wouldn't 
be long—” 

She stopped. The change in her 
daughter’s face puzzled her. It was 
stony and still and helpless. There was 
something alarming about it, as she 
nodded slowly, perhaps a dozen times. 

“T put you on one side, Mother,” she 
said in a dull, heavy way after this pause. 
“T cross you out. In this moment be- 
tween us—the last—I’ve tried to see your 
reason for being what you are. No use. 
I always felt you were twisted in some 
serious way that—that exasperated me. 
Now I know you’re—all wrong. From 
birth, straight through from the very 
center, wrong.” 

She jerked the door open, and when 
Mrs. Tway in panic tried to oppose her, 
whirled her back with the same restrained 
force that earlier had amazed the bar- 
tender. 

“I’m going home to get my things to- 
gether. Don’t you come after me,” 
Naomi said with decision, yet heavily, 
finding it hard to speak at all, “until 
I’ve had time to get out of the house.” 

“Naomi!” her mother _ shrieked. 
“You're not—” 

“Give me time, I say, or I'll tell all 
Lanetown why I’m going.” 

“Going ?” 

The fear-struck face was ashen now. 
Mrs. Tway, fallen back, clutched the 
table, one hand unconsciously resting on 
a brick-shaped wad of money. 

“Going to New York and never, never 
coming back !” 

Naomi went out, closing the door. A 
relaxed cry followed her, Joe Wisely’s 
comforting voice, and the sound of a 
bell starting into insistent ringing behind 
the bar. 


AS’ the old driver took her rapidly back 
to the station, Naomi sat looking 
straight before her. A deep under 
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trembling would seize her, pass, and 
come again, while her brain seemed a 
distracted thing trying to run to cover 
from remembrance. 

That was it—she must forget what she 
had just seen and heard. It must have 
no fraction of place or part in her. That 
it would push its ugly head into memory 
was certain, but she must always fight 
it, cast it out, burn it. 

“No one must know,” she thought, 
shame clammy on her trembling body. 
“No one—not even Susy!” 

The words brought a comprehension 
of the loneliness of the pariah. She 
flung it off defiantly. A new strength 
was already beginning in her, but cold, 
joyless. The heart that was to carry her 
forward bravely was a stone pendulum 
against her side. 


CHAPTER XI 


ATE twilight wrapped Lanetown 
when Naomi reached it; a breeze 


like October’s fluttered leaves and 
awnings ; a lovely, lemon radiance made 
everything spectral. 

During the journey home she had 
planned her course—first she would do 
this; then that; then something else; 
until finally all she had known from 
childhood would be lost in distance as 
she went on, on, into the world she had 
so long desired, to meet the unplumbed 
future. 

She went to the drugstore on the 
main street where there was a telephone 
booth, and called Susy, telling her that 
something had happened and she would 
stay with her that night. 

“T’ll keep some scalloped tomatoes hot 
for you and nice hot biscuits and tea. 
Come, dear!” Susy cried. 

Now to pack. Pansy Ann’s son should 
carry her small trunk on his wheelbarrow 
to Susy’s. She would not remove her 
books or pictures now. They could be 
sent after her later. 

She found the boy at supper and after 
getting his promise to arrive at her house 
with his barrow at nine o’clock, walked 
the rest of the way home consumed by 
the energy of contemplated action that 
keeps back other reflection. 
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Almost at the spot where a few days 
previously she had met Gerty Adams 
she saw her now, and with her two chil- 
dren. This time one of them was drag- 
ging the empty wash-basket ; and Gerty, 
her spent face lifted, was walking with 
the lassitude that comes after heavy toil. 
At sight of her a sardonic, almost. a 
vindictive look, marred Naomi’s young 
face. Here was the woman her mother 
had virtuously condemned, had often 
passed on the street in open, cruel 
contempt. 

A smile with rage in it hardened on 
her lips. Gerty should help her to pack. 
Gerty, forbidden the house by Mrs. 
Tway, should on this night enter it, and 
make what profit was possible out of 
Mrs. Tway’s daughter’s disillusionment. 
There was something so bitingly har- 
monious in the idea, Naomi gave a short, 
cold laugh and, calling out, rushed after 
the trailing group. 

Poor, amiable, spleenless Gerty went 
ghastly at the suggestion. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” she implored. 
afraid of Mrs. Tway—” 

“T’m taking you!” Naomi, with 
threatening brows, was a stormy young 
goddess. “She’s not there.” 

“But—” said fluttering, 
Gerty. 

And that ended it. Naomi swept her 
on imperiously, as everything in life did, 
the good influences that lifted her up 
and for which with melting humility she 
thanked God, and the bad that had 
dragged her down, she never knew how 
or why. A wondering-eyed, well-inten- 
tioned, sweet-hearted delinquent. 

The hour that followed was a tonic to 
Naomi’s wounded sense of justice. The 
haste, the rush up and down stairs, 
Gerty’s excited questions, the children’s 
squealing joy, all turned the departure 
into an exciting escapade. Added to 
this was the electric dread of Mrs. 
Tway’s return at any moment. This did 
not happen. Naomi saw Gerty and her 
children depart with bundles of clothes 
and books.* She blew out the lamps, 
locked the doors, and beside the wheel- 
barrow of Pansy Ann’s son that bore her 
trunk, prepared to walk through the 
moonlight to Susy’s. 

And yet, even she—even in this bit- 
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terness and terrible hardness that for the 
time had rubbed out the human part of 
her—looked back with the ineffable in 
her heart at the rickety little house where 
she was born. 

Memories trooped from the shadows 
to her. Her father! How well they had 
understood each other, when as a small 
girl she had stood between his knees 
fusillading him with her insatiable ques- 
tions as to why the bluebird’s wings were 
blue and the robin’s breast was red. And 
even her mother! In those early days 
of immature illnesses and the fears born 
of childish ignorance, her mother’s love 
had been a tender thing to which her 
little hands were confidently held out. 
A mean place it was. How her youth 
had suffered in it! And yet—she had 
been born there, and she was leaving it 
meaning never to see it again. 

“All right, Justin,” she said thickly. 
“I’m ready.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HOUGH Susy greeted Naomi 
gayly and chattered about a dozen 
trifles, the little trunk was put in 

its place and the black boy dismissed, be- 
fore she looked fully at her. Naomi had 
a rigid stillness and her thick lashes were 
sunken against her eyes. 

“Whatever’s happened, honey,” Susy 
said, as she caught up her heavily hang- 
ing hand, “thank God you've left that 
house. Thank God, you’ve done it!” 

“I found out something, Susy,’”’ came 
in a muffled, weary tone. “It finishes 
everything between Mamma and me. 
And—I can’t tell even you. Some day 
I may, not now.” She snatched her hand 
away and flung her arms about Susy with 
yearning. “I feel as if I’d been trampled 
on—down into the dirt. I’m sore, Susy. 
And I’m horrified. I must forget it!” 

“That’s exactly what you’re going to 
do. To-morrow morning,” said Susy 
with the smooth decisiveness that had 
made her a success in business, “there’s 
a good fast train north at seven-thirty. 
Now come to your supper.” 

It was late when they separated. 
Alone in the cool, white bedroom Naomi 
wrote a letter to her mother: 
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Susy will give you this. First of all 
I want you to know I have not told her 
what the trouble is. Do not tell her. 
And I beg of you not to confide in any- 
one. 

There is no use trying to make you 
see what you have done in its true 
light. I don’t believe you can. There 
seems to be something in your nature 
that people with ordinary decency don’t 
have. Or else something has been left 
out that ought to be there. 

You wont understand what I mean 
by this, but there is one thing you do 
see, and that is how I feel : 
about what you have done. 

The way you hid it 
from me and the way 
you acted when I 
found it out, proved 
this. So from this 
you can see why I 
cannot stay in Lane- 
town. It would be 
impossible. There are 
some things that we 
just can’t do, that 
seem to get decided 
for us, and this is 
one of them. 

I am going to New 
York to work. Susy 
is lending me some money 
and giving me letters to 
business people there. She 
will know my address and will send 
me word of you. But please don't 
write me long letters full of misstate- 
ments. If you need me here, through 
being very sick, I’ll come back and see 
to things till you get better. Susy will 
tell me if I am needed. Now good-by. 
I wont speak of what I feel. There is 
no good going into that. I hope you 
will stop what you are doing, for your 
own sake, and if you do, giving back 
what you have already made, I will 
gladly send you some of the money I 
earn. That is all I can say, Mamma. 
Good-by again. 

NAOMI. 


She sat crouched on the bed after- 
ward, ghost-like in her nightgown and 
floating hair, brooding, seeking a clearer 
knowledge of herself. 

Why did she find her mother’s 
obliquity unforgivable? She had no 
buckram Puritanism as measurement for 
human conduct, knew that many of her 
opinions would be considered blame- 
worthy, even impious, by church-going 
Lanetown. Witness her comprehension 
of and pity for Gerty Adams. - Witness, 
also, that some of the people she loved 
best in history and fiction were offenders 
against the moral law—Byron, Nelson 
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and Lady Hamilton, 
George Eliot, La Val- i 
liére, Camille, Tess ff 
and many others-— 
breakers of command- . 
ments all of them. % 

If she had > 
found her 
mother’s vis- 
its were to 


' “Well, we 
had a few 
words.” He 
gave a nerv- 
ous cough. 
“Now cheer 
up. It’s all 
right, little 

girl!” 


an old lover, 

some _ dere- 

lict, perhaps, 

that she felt she 

could not forsake ; 

or, say, to a secret 

child, fruit of some 

youthful, hot-blooded 

mistake—harsh judg- 

inent or desertion of 

her would not have en- 

tered her mind. And 

.without any doubt there 

were other unhappy transgressions that 

she could have forgiven. But not 

this that was. Why? Where did she 

draw the line? How was it she could 

consider some sins pityingly, even with 

defense, and with implacable instinct set 

others aside as lepers in the field of 
feeling ? 


N the stillness of the house and the 

hush from the dark garden, Naomi 
gazed with yearning into herself, trying 
to see what life would find there later, to 
build upon. And gradually she came to 
a self-knowledge that filled her with a 
lovely joy as if a haze of sunlight spread 
through her. 

What had the name of sin but was 
made of the beautiful—that she could 
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forgive. Rebels whose wayward love 
made wreckage of their lives—for them 
she had shelter. For the hapless woman 
at Wisely’s bar she could feel only com- 
passion. 

What was sordid, mercenary, cold, 
planned, with the stamp of the market- 
place, the taint of money gain—this, 
no matter how fair its outer disguise, 
she must forever abhor and put from her. 
From the Joe Wiselys of life, of whom 
her mother was one, she shrank in her 
deepest part as from the slimy spawn of 
swamps. 

She could not change these instincts. 
They were as much beyond her sway as 
the color of her eyes. And as she sat 
there, statue-like in meditation, her cheek 
upon her knee, her lashes curving sharply 
into the deepened hollows under them, 
Naomi seemed to see in the sunlight of 
her soul a poised cloak of rosy cloud. 
Its delicate folds could only shimmer 
down in protection on sins that, however 
mad, were the result of tenderness, ex- 
altation, unselfishness. On the calculat- 
ing and vile it must break like foam on 
rocks, leaving them naked and ugly. It 
was a magic garment. She felt that 
whatever it could shelter she would al- 
ways find right. She believed that in 
the days to come she might always trust 
to it. 

CHAPTER XIII 
AOMI reached New York at 
spring flood-tide. She found 
work easily. One of the firms to 
whom Susy had given her a letter had 
failed. The other gave her a place as 
typist in the mail-order department. 

The woman in charge of this, a widow 
named Dunlap with dyed red hair and a 
record as a beauty of the past, had no 
mind for constant contrast with a beauty 
of the present who had the true red 
hair that is one with flame and the tints 
of the warmest nasturtiums, and beside 
whom she became much like a _hair- 
dresser’s figure showing off a venomous 
dye. After two weeks she found a 
chance to discharge Naomi. 

Her second engagement was with an 
old lawyer on Fulton Street. He was 
wrinkled, obese, dusty, and a steady user 
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of chewing tobacco. He heaped work 
upon her. She was hurried and driven 
until it seemed that her brain would leap 
like a broken spring through her skull. 
Nervousness turned her into a stumbler 
and she made many mistakes. He dis- 
charged her in a fury one day after 
secretly watching her take an almost 
completed but spoiled page from the 
cylinder, crush it into a lump and, as she 
had no pockets, try to hide it in her 
stocking. 

That night as she sat in the dark by 
the open window of her furnished room, 
facing the dismalness of looking for 
work again in the morning, a hurdy 
gurdy turned into the street, playing : 

From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 

They brought a captive maid.... 


and it wiped out New York. She was 
back in Lanetown. Susy’s Victrola was 
softly singing it, the syringa fragrance 
was filling the spring night, and Andy 
Caren was again beside her on the gal- 
lery in the light from the yellow lan- 
terns. 

She thought of Susy—what a friend! 
And for the first time since leaving 
Lanetown, she thought of Andy. Men, 
sentiment and sex had been curdled 
things in her since the discovery about 
her mother. Her heart had seemed 
granite and her blood an iron current. 
The first softening came to-night. A 
certain look of Andy’s, that could trans- 
figure him until his brown eyes were 
as appealing as a dog’s, remained with 
her, and he seemed pleading the cause 
of the faithful lovers of the world 
Susy’s last letter had closed with one 
paragraph about him: 


I’ve just had a letter from Mr. Caren. 
Poor chap, he has accepted your deci- 
sion about not writing him, but in this, 
at the very close, you can see he is 
disappointed about you. I wish you 
would send Mr. Caren your address. 
He says he’d love to see you and might 
be able to help you. 


Longing swept over Naomi. Qh, for 
some one beside her who knew that she 
was Naomi Tway from Lanetown, and 
the many little personal things that go 
to the making of intimacy! She felt de- 
tached, mute. If she died that night 
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there was no one in all the roaring city 
to miss her. This was loneliness—its 
first bitterness. What a cup of dread 
it might become! 

In the weeks following she came 
gradually to the knowledge of a curious 
and dismaying truth. You may want 
work in New York, be fitted for it, 
answer scores of advertisements where 
needs are set forth that you are distinctly 
competent to fill—and get nothing, or 
get only what has no lasting good. 

When she had squandered a frighten- 
ing amount on postage and carfare, she 
tramped from one agency to another and 
was entered on their books. She went 
into the shops along Fifth Avenue, seek- 
ing opportunity bare-handed; nobody 
wanted anybody, or her inexperience as 
a saleswoman counted against her; in 
two places, seeing her possibilities as a 
cloak model, they took her address. She 
tried book canvassing, and after a month 
found herself with the memory of several 
sorts of insults, a pittance in money, and 
the wounded feet of those who walk 
through days of deadly fatigue along 
miles of dreary streets and up and down 
desolating stairs. 

Of course it would have come right in 
time for she was competent. The busi- 
ness game is a waiting one. This is why 
workers living with relatives have 
the overwhelming advantage above all 
others: they can afford to wait. Naomi 
could not. There were big chances in 
New York. There was a multitude try- 
ing to grasp them. And meanwhile the 
next day could mean wreckage. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NOVEMBER day of whistling 
A coldness numbed the town. Even 
Fifth Avenue, flashing with flor- 
ists’ and jewelers’ early displays under 
electricity, and with the ranks of opulent 
limousines where women looked out 
through veils and over furs, was unkind. 
Riverside Drive. was an empty stretch 
beside waters of steel, and Central Park, 
a wilderness of naked trees twisting 
under a drab, tormented sky. 
The theatrical rooming-house quarter 
in the West Forties off Sixth Avenue, 


ugly at any time, had the hopelessness of 
a blue-nosed vagrant who stands on 
windy street-corners, beyond feeling or 
caring. Naomi had drifted there. 

Hardship that had hurt her health had 
added a morbid force to her beauty. One 
meal had long taken the place of three, 
and from this semi-starvation had come 
a flame-like fragility, a consuming pallor, 
haunted, dejected eyes with a flare in 
them. 

She had not paid Susy back one penny, 
was living on her last few dollars, and 
she believed she would rather die than 
ask her friend for further help. She 
seldom answered her mother’s insolent or 
reproachful letters; as a possible salva- 
tion, Mrs. Tway did not exist. 

Naomi was now part and parcel of the 
crowd that holds on to life by the finger- 
nails. 

The house she lived in and where she 
had an inside, skylighted room on the 
top floor, was forlorn. Its front door 
was never closed. She was sure that 
shameful things happened in it. On one 
of the floors there was always a sickly 
sweet smell, which coupled with the slim, 
pallid men and the veiled women that she 
saw slipping in and out, made her mind, 
corruptly informed from her struggle in 
the byways, leap to a true conclusion— 
opium. 

A desperate desire for companionship 
of some sort to assuage the loneliness 
that had become a wasting sickness in 
her, had brought her to this place. One 
of the girls who had worked in Mrs. 
Dunlap’s office and who, after discharge 
in the summer, was trying for the chorus, 
lived there. Naomi had met her on Sixth 
Avenue on a deadly August day and they 
had strolled on together. 

“Can you sing?” the girl had asked, 
after their difficulties had been con- 
sidered. 

“Not a note.” 

“Well, anyway you’re not so worse— 
you got the goods for the movies!” she 
cried, her jaws steadily working on gum. 
“You're so kinder thin and floaty. A 
figure used to be a fortune to a show girl 
—now they can’t have them skinny 
enough! Don’t want them tall either— 
just about like you. And that red mop 
will light you on your way, like a cal- 
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cium. You'll be pulling a wad out of the 
movies in six months if you play them 
right.” 

This girl was a sample of the people 
that touched Naomi’s life in these lean 
days, and to whom she could give out 
no hint of her real self. She longed for 
a friend. 

Once she went down among the 
crowds on Maiden Lane, just to walk 
past Andy Caren’s office. The name, 
“Bartlett & Crowell,” spoken so often 
and proudly by Andy, showed on the 
windows. It warmed her among the 
streams of strangers to think that a man 
she knew was in that place, that a call 
on the telephone would bring him to her. 
He did not fit into any of the glowing 
niches of her fancy, yet stood for kind- 
ness, allegiance. She meant to see him 
later on. Yes, when she was successful 
and in a comfortable boarding-place, she 
would send Andy her address. 

On this drab day of cutting cold she 
left the skylighted bedroom, dressed in 
the best she had, her face made up a 
little, and took the car uptown to a mo- 
tion-picture company. 

A crowd filled the outer corridor. It 
was a familiar spot to Naomi. She had 
often waited there, sitting on what she 
had often heard bitterly and scornfully 
called by those upon it, “the mourners’ 
bench.” Twice she had been employed 
as one of a pack of supernumeraries in 
big scenes that meant long hours and the 
most abject fatigue, and for which she 
was paid three dollars each time. 

To-day she entered with an air of 
alertness and surety. She had been sent 
for. A postcard held carefully in her 
nervous hand bore the words: “Report 
at the office of The People’s Own Film 
Co. at four o’clock Tuesday. —Herman 
Peterson.” After showing this and giv- 
ing her name to the telephone girl she 
was left to sit on the mourners’ bench 
for a full half-hour. 

She made one of the dreariest crowd 
to be found among the workers of the 
world. Unskilled labor, all “types,” 
waited with a patience as sad as it was 
astounding to be used for what they 
looked,—whether by birth or misfortune, 
—halfbreeds of several sorts, paralytics, 
dwarfs, drunkards, cowboys; the vener- 
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able old for fathers and mothers; the 
young, gambling sort for dissolute sons ; 
and girls like herself for the heroines. 

It was still more grotesque on the 
other side of the partition. When 
Naomi’s name was called and she went 
back, she mixed with a crowd under a 
huge skylight. A picture was in re- 
hearsal, The leading players stood con- 
spicuously apart from a mob of super- 
numeraries, and all were made up for 
their parts. Under blue lights that were 
blinding, this sea of faces was plastered 
with yellow that takes white on the 
screen, lips with magenta-purple, eyes 
with black, and so heavily they seemed 
set in wrought-iron rings. The steel- 
blue radiance might have been pouring 
from a metallic hell, and the’ purple- 
lipped, sulphur-faced crowd surging to 
the yells of a director, be uneasy demons 
belonging to it. 

The women, either very bare in tulle 
for a dancing scené, or in the wretched 
clothes of factory workers, paid no at- 
tention to Naomi. She had come to rest 
against a pillar, wondering what to do 
when a small girl in rags, her eyes made 
up like a malediction, strolled to her. 

“H’lo! Got a part?” 

Naomi smiled down gratefully at the 
small and awful face. . 

“Mr. Herman Peterson asked me to 
call, I was sent in here. But everyone 
is so busy. What ought I to do?” 

“Hermy Peterson!” The girl rolled 
her eyes with such exaggerated wildness 
she seemed suddenly insane. That was 
registering horror! “I'll tell you what 
you ought to do—if you're straight. 
Are you?” 

“Ves re 

“Then if you’re straight—beat it. 
Try some other company—for Hermy’s 
a rotter.” 

“He must have work for me or he 
wouldn’t have sent for me,’”’ Naomi re- 
torted with spirit, terrified at the thought 
of this hope’s leaving her. 

“Oh, sure he’ll have work,” the other 
said dryly. ‘What did he say to you?” 
“T don’t remember the man at all.” 

“Oh, you don’t?” Her fingers cau- 
tiously nipped Naomi’s arm. ‘Well, 
there he is over there, in black and white 
checks. We call him the human pig.” 
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Naomi’s heart sank. On her first visit 
to The People’s Own this man had been 
picking types from the mourners’ bench. 
She recalled now that the look im his 
black, protruding eyes had offended her, 
even. while he was telling her to look in 
again. She had gone away hating him. 
And now she was waiting for him. 

He was at a distance, talking furi- 
ously, his hat pushed back on his oiled 
hair, his fat, ringed hands waving, an 
unlighted cigar in the corner of his 
mouth wagging with his speech—and 
Naomi remembered how horrid the 
mouth was. 

“You look like an easy mark,” the girl 
beside her continued warily, without 
moving her lips. “And you look hard 
up, too. Just what Hermy goes after!” 

“What could he do?” Naomi asked, 
her heart going very fast. “I’d soon let 
him know the kind I am, and then—” 

“Then he’d fire you! But you 
wouldn’t do that. You’d hang on, put- 
ting up with his mauling, hoping you 
could manage to keep the job and yet 
keep him good-natured. He'd pretty 
soon show you! There’s some nice men 
in this profession, yunstan? You've hap- 
pened to draw the worst. Why, that fel- 
ler used to be a butcher on Canal Street 
and cut up his own meat. Did y’ ever 
see his hands in a close-up?” The girl 
slouched off. ‘“He’s coming!” she said 
out of the.corner of her lips. “Well, 
don’t say I didn’t tell you.” 

And as Mr. Peterson came down, 
Naomi went out. She pushed through 
the dancers and strikers as if they were 
part of a sea trying to sink her. She 
did not seem to breathe until she found 
herself, with hot cheeks and wet brow, 
pulling in deep draughts of the bitter 
air. She did not slack.n from a con- 
trolled run until she had turned the cor- 
ner and was out of sight of the studio. 

Rage at life filled her. Her very 
prettiness had been turned into an 
obstacle and enemy. Loneliness ground 
into her. She hated New York. 

A very old man, foppish, feeble, and 
with a jovial eye, saw her coming. Her 
light, long, angry step, the beauty of 
her face and its rebellion spurred him to 
speculation. Dismissing the cab he had 
been about to enter, he followed her. 


“Good afternoon,” he drawled lan- 
guishingly, falling into step beside her. 
“If you’ve no objection I might join you 
in your walk?” 

It was not his lucky hour. Naomi 
stopped short and swung around upon 
him. Her young eyes were inquisitorial. 
They swept over him, from his tufts of 
gray hair to his eyes beginning to film 
so that the iris seemed a bit of skin to 
be picked off, to his sagging cheeks, to 
the hand trembling on his cane. 

“You poor old man,” said Naomi in 
the deadly quiet of repressed fury, “go 
home out of the cold! Get your grand- 
child to tuck you in and rock you to 
sleep !” 

She left him there, rooted. 


A FEW more days’ work came from 

other companies than The People’s 
Own. During one of them she had to 
run from a ballroom ablaze with red fire 
into the real snow of outdoors where, 
with her slippered feet drenched, she was 
rehearsed for more than an hour. As she 
came back to New York from Long 
Island, after eight o’clock, her three 
dollars in her purse and carrying the 
bundle of extra clothes, she was terrified. 
Pains like red-hot iron bars plunged 
through her chest. Every breath struck 
between her shoulders and made her 
cringe forward. She caught sight of her 
face in one of the mirrors at the Penn- 
sylvania Station as she pressed on, and 
it was blue-white, with eyes of dread. 

The next morning she was a blaze of 
fever. Her mind continued clear enough 
for her to appreciate that she was very 
ill; alone in the unheated room of a 
miserable house; and alone in the whole 
city with about six dollars between her 
and disaster. 

In a stumbling way she put on some 
clothes and crept to the basement where 
the tailor lived who rented out the rooms. 
All the way down, from stair to stair, 
the thought kept nudging her that her 
plight would occasion small heed and no 
surprise. She had come to see that in 
this place life was a succession of 
dangers, where it was ten to one that you 
went under. If she were put into an 
ambulance there would be a crowd 
around the door just while the excite- 














ment of the transfer lasted; then there 
would be a sign up announcing a room 
for rent, and some other adventurer 
along perilous ways would sleep in the 
bed she had left. 

This certainty became a_ hideous 
weight when she stood clutching the side 
of the open door in the basement, look- 
ing into the tailor’s sunken face. He 
was pressing cloth with an odd, huge iron 
that sent steam up in a long hiss. He 
did not halt for a second as his harassed 
eyes stared at her through the cloud. 
That she was ill was no reason for his 
losing a moment. From his point of 
view she was a nuisance to be rid of as 
soon as might be. 

“Well, well, what is it?” 

“I—feel terribly. I’m going to be 
—sick,’”’ Naomi whispered, shivering 
through the burning. “I don’t know 
what to do.” 

He bore down on the iron while look- 
ing at her sharply, then spoke to a young 
man who was cross-legged on a table near 
him, and stitching for dear life. He 
also looked at Naomi. Both slipped 
from her into some pit in the air and she 
knew she fell on a chair heaped with 
half-made clothes. 

She was next aware that the dark, 
squat woman she had seen a few times 
settling her room, had entered, and was 
bending over her asking something. She 
kept asking it through the steady jargon 
of the other two while they worked with 
scarcely a second’s pause. 

“You don’t un’stan’?” she shrieked 
into Naomi’s ear. “I say—don’t you 
know nobody in New York you can get 
—some friend ?” 

Naomi gasped the name of the girl 
who had brought her to the house. 

“Oh, she’s on the road for a week yet. 
Don’t you know nobody else?” 

Naomi tried to capture some fact that 
kept dancing before her, eluding her. 

“Some friend to come and look after 
you,” the woman yelled, “or we must call 
an ambulance.” 

The word was: an electric hook that 
jerked up Naomi’s instinct of defense. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Please!” Her hot 
hands gripped the woman’s arm. “T’ll— 
think.” 

“Don’t be scart. You sure must 
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know somebody who can come to tend to 
you,” 

And now the dancing thing she 
sought to grasp came nearer—a name. 
It would mean the one in all New York 
that knew her, and would be kind to her 
with a kindness different from a 
stranger’s. A name! One by one the 
letters spelled themselves on her brain. 

“Bartlett—” she said clearly. There 
was another. What was the second? 
With shaking joy in which terror ran she 
saw it. “Bartlett and Crowell—tele- 
phone!” 

Andy Caren’s firm in Maiden Lane! 
Andy would come with his brown, kind 
eyes and the cheerful bluster of his 
quick-moving, comfortable body. The 
line in Susy’s letter was with her, a drink 
to her sinking senses. “I wish, Naomi, 
you would send Mr. Caren your address. 
He says he’d love to see you and might 
be able to help you.” 

“Hello’s” and broken sentences from 
the basement hall came to her through a 
fog, and made her know that information 
about her was being shrieked over the 
telephone. She could scarcely see when, 
exasperated, the woman came to the open 
door the receiver at her ear. 

“Your name’s Tway, aint it—yes— 
well, they say they don’t know you!” 

Naomi stiffened in the chair and 
forced the reply desperately through her 
teeth: 

“Caren. Ask for Andrew—Caren!”’ 

The last cry before sinking. A bolt 
between her shoulders shot into her 
heart. A lid came down on her brain. 
And now there was no steam, nor sway- 
ing body over a great iron, nor bent head 
over flying hands that stitched, nor shrill 
voice making clamor in twisted English 
in the basement hall. Only blackness, 
silence. Naomi had gone down upon the 
heap of half-made garments, limp and 
unconscious. 


CHAPTER XV 


MONG the back pews of a little 
church, close to Fifth Avenue, 
one with a reputation for liberal- 


ism, humanity and romantic marriages, 
three people were waiting. 
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It was Christmas Eve. The late after- 
noon sky was palest gray in which there 
was a pervading hint of blue, and a 
round moon, a serene ghost, floated in it. 
The air was full of still and windless 
frost; specks of fresh snow that had 
ceased almost as it fell sparkled on 
house-fronts and the naked trees. 

There was beauty in the almost empty 
church. Near the altar a few of the 
high candles had been lighted to test 
their effect for the Christmas Eve fes- 
tival. Pine scents came from ropes of 
evergreen that women on ladders were 
looping from pillar to pillar. They 
spoke in hushed tones, fused and pro- 
longed by the echoes, so that an almost 
continuous murmur floated in the solemn 
quiet. 

The three who waited were Naomi, 
Andy Caren and Susy McClintock. 

Naomi, wearing a stole of Hudson seal 
—Susy’s wedding gift—had the fragility 
and quiet of the convalescent, with the 
wan stare of those who have wavered on 
the threshold of death and are vaguely 
surprised at being alive. She rested her 
chin on a bunch of lilies of the valley, 
her shadowy eyes deeply blue against 
their snow. 

Andy was painfully correct in after- 
noon clothes. He was genially nervous. 
His chubby face had lost its pink; his 
brown eyes looked black. 

In a perfectly cut broadcloth gown 
from the Fifth Avenue tailors who had 
made for her in former days, and with 
gardenias pinned on her black fur stole, 
Susy looked utterly content. She was 
in the pew ahead of the lovers and she 
turned cheerfully on her elbow saying: 

“He said four, and it’s almost five. 
I wish he’d come.” 

“You see, Naomi?” Andy said for the 
third time. “If we’d been married in 
the parson’s house as he said, it’d be 
over by now. This church is giving me 
fuzz.” 

Naomi’s soft gaze swept his stiffly 
smiling face. He looked so like a 
frightened child about to recite or sing 
in public she laughed aloud. 

“Sorry, Andy—for I love waiting 
here. I didn’t want to be married in an 
ordinary room. He can’t be much 
longer.” 
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As her hand stole out to him Susy 
moved away on the pretense of seeing the 
altar flowers more closely. 

“How do you feel?” Andy asked, 
nestling his shoulder against Naomi’s. 

“I’m floating in peace, Andy.” 

“You’re not up to the mark yet, by a 
long shot. Feet cold?” 

“No, dear.” 


ER mind flashed back to the recent 

past which had ended in their sitting 
in this church, hand in hand. It was six 
weeks since she had dropped senseless 
upon the heap of half-made clothes in 
the tailor’s shop. Days later when she 
crept back to a dull comprehension of 
things she found herself in a hospital, 
with flowers at her bed and Susy beside 
her, and one of Andy’s regular visits im- 
pending. 

By degrees she had learned facts of her 
disaster that fitted like mosaics, one to 
another, On that morning of dire need 
Andy had not been found at Bartlett & 
Crowell’s. He was not with that firm 
any longer. By the time the clerks there 
had located him with another jewelry 
house, Harris & French, Naomi had been 
taken away in the ambulance that comes 
on a hurry call to pick up the city’s stray 
and friendless sick. 

He had found her, a day later, danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia; had had her 
moved into a private room and had tele- 
graphed for Susy. After days of the 
most draining anxiety, the crisis had been 
successfully passed. Through the slow, 
luxurious mending Susy and Andy had 
been beside her almost constantly. 

She had come back to face life, 
maimed in will. She would lie stretched 
on the hospital bed, very still, her gleam- 
ing braids outspread on the pillows, 
arms heavily at her sides, eyes with an 
unmoving shadow in them fastened on 
the bare wall. It was not bare to her. 
She saw pictures there. She saw herself 
fighting and fighting and always beaten. 
Always failure. Always the woe of 
being poor, alone, pressed back by a 
great, unmindful crowd. Bare days, 
driven ones, and no dreams coming true! 

As formerly her belief in life as a 
splendid adventure had been too warmly 
imaginative, it now dropped too heavily 
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on the side of disillusionment. The 
thought of the struggle waiting for her 
after the peace of the hospital would 
make her sigh as if against a weight. 

“Why do you sigh like that?” Susy 
would say. 

Or if Andy were there he would lean 
closer to her with a beaming smile: 
“What's the matter, little girl? Want 
anything.” 

She did not tell them the truth—that 
she had learned to be afraid. Yes, she 
was horribly afraid of loneliness, now 
that she had tasted it—of poverty—of 
New York. Life frightened her. 

And one day through his prevading 
dismay Andy spoke words that had 
swelled her heart. 

“T’ve been in love with you, Naomi, 
from the first walk I took with you in 
the moonlight down in that one-horse 
town. Funny, isn’: it? I never believed 
in this love-at-first-sight business— 
thought it was all a lot of gab in novels 
and on the stage. But you got me, right 
from the start.” 

Real feeling wiped the comedy from 
his round face and stripped his words of 
the commonplace. 

“See this hand, Naomi?” He spread 
out on the counterpane a chubby, well- 
kept and capable hand. “I’d lose it— 
I'd have it chopped off plumb from the 
wrist, if it would make you care for me— 
care enough, I mean.” 

Tears had come slowly into her sad 
eyes that steadily gazed at him. 

“Of course—you couldn’t. I’m a 
rough sort of fellow. You're miles above 
me. Beside you, I’m a rough worker. 
But I do love you, little girl. I sit here 
looking at you, and feeling that if I 
could just pick you up and carry you to 
some little, warm nest, and wait upon 
you until you were strong again, I 
wouldn’t care what else happened. I’d 
have you, and that would be enough for 
me. I’m telling you this straight.” 

“You love me, like that?” Naomi had 
said in wonder. “Why?” 

“Because I do. Nothing strange 
about it,” he added with an almost angry 
vigor. ‘“You’re—you’re so sweet and 
pretty, Naomi!” 

His hand had crept around hers, 
timidly. And as he bent over it, looking 


at it humbly, a feeling of love quite dif- 
ferent from the complex ecstasy she had 
so often prefigured for herself, came to 
its home in Naomi’s heart. In it there 
was the helplessness and trust of a child 
for its mother, and—oddly—the: protec- 
tion of the mother for the simple 
stumbler, the child. 

She had drawn her hand away, only to 
hold out her thin arms. 

“Dear, kind Andy,” she murmured, 
“T do care enough.” 

The grateful surprise of his big, hu- 
man eyes was a thing that hurt. His 
lips on hers were wondering, warm and 
sweet. 

“I'll deserve you,” he had murmured 
brokenly. 


AFTER that it had pleased him to 
tell her about himself. He had 
not cared much for the “wrong” kind of 
women, and his life was free of any con- 
sequences from follies of that sort. 
There was not a soul to whom he owed 
anything ; there was not even one rela- 
tive who needed his assistance. He had 
been an only child and both his parents 
were dead. 

He earned about three thousand a 
year. He had been born and brought 
up in the little town of Rockhill-on-the- 
Hudson. His mother had lived on there 
in the small house she owned, until her 
death two years before. He now had the 
rental, less the mortgage, from this fur- 
nished house—another three hundred a 
year. He would take out a life-insurance 
policy, and an accident insurance. They 
would live in New York, “blow” all they 
could, and not bother to save for a year 
or so. 

Naomi was not so frank. She wanted 
to tell him the reason for her estrange- 
ment from her mother, but found the 
effort beyond her. Later—when she was 
stronger. 

And later she did. She told Andy 
she had received a money order for two 
hundred dollars from Mrs: Tway as a 
wedding gift, which she had returned. 

“But why?” he had cried as he fell 
back in amazement. “Even if you are 
on the outs, it’s only natural she’d send 
you something when you’re going to be 
married.” 
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She avoided his gaze, as through a 
feeling of sickness she gave him as 
briefly as possible the exact details of 
why she had left Lanetown. 

Andy had received the story in 
round-eyed wonder. At the end he gave 
a shout of unrestrained laughter. 

“Well, what do you know of that? 
And she kept it dark so long? Say, 
she must be a pretty slick old party!” 

Naomi would have been less outraged 
if he had struck her. She had frightened 
him béfore the laugh could go out of 
his face. With jaws set and eyes hard, 
she sprang up in a storm of wrath. 

“You laugh! You wouldn’t laugh if 
it were your own mother! Would you? 
Tell me that !—your own mother!” 

And Andy, jerked from his too-ready, 
American sense of the ridiculous to face 
the seriousness that lay deeply in him, 
could only obey her, while a hush spread 
through him. Naomi saw he was think- 
ing of his mother of whom he had told 
her much—the trim, bird-like woman 
who through widowhood and poverty 
had been beautiful in her tenderness for 
him and whose going had been his only 
big sorrow. 

“You're dead right, Naomi,” he had 
muttered, chastened, as he took her cold 
hands against her will and drew them 
about his neck. “I’m an awful gump 
sometimes. I’m sorry. And I think 
you've been just splendid. Everything 
you do, as I get to know about it, makes 
me care more and more for you.” 


ND now they were here in the 

almost empty church waiting for 
the man who was to lock their lives 
together, she to be responsible for Andy, 
he for her. 

There was a deep tenderness in his 
gaze. Wasted and sunken-eyed as 
Naomi was, to him she remained the 
loveliest girl in the world. He could not 
get over his surprise at having won her. 
He was ‘“‘crazy about her.” And he was 
going to be a good husband! 

“She’ll never be sorry. I mean this!” 
He closed his pouting lips hard. Some 
thought quivered through him and set 
the shudder of remorse in his kind eyes. 
“And I’ll be a good boy. I will! I 
swear it. I’m going to be a good boy.” 


Naomi caught the look. Her divining 
power was sharp—she had noticed it a 
few times before. On any other face 
than Andy’s it wou!d have seemed a look 
of secret shame. Some memory would 
seem to grip him, pain him, be struggled 
with and die in silence. It was his one 
subtlety. To-day it sent a mysterious, 
thread-like alarm along her nerves. 

“Anything bothering you, Andy?” 

“Only this wedding dope. Wish it 
was over.” He looked at his watch. 
“These parsons are about as punctual as 
a Brooklyn crosstown car!” 

“Aren’t you worried about anything 
else?” 

He drew back with a nervous twist, 
to look at her the better. 

“Why ?” he asked sharply ; then before 
Naomi’s steady gaze his eyes shifted. 

“There is—something,” she breathed. 

“No, I tell you, no!” 

He could feel that though sh« sat 
back, she was unconvinced. The silence 
between them seemed alive with the 
beating of frightened wings. To relieve 
the tension, Naomi asked the first ques- 
tion that occurred to her. 

“How long did you tell the firm you’d 
be away? Three days, wasn’t it?” 

To her surprise he remained silent. 
She pulled gently at his sleeve. 

“Andy!” 

He gave her a wild, appealing look 
and turned away. 

Her sense of danger became driving. 
She half stood up as if to go past him, 
out of the pew. 

“I’m not going to stay here another 
minute unless you tell me what’s wrong 
—what’s the matter. Is it—business?” 

“Yes.” 

She sat 
kindly. 

“Well, don’t be afraid, Andy. 
tell me.” 

“I’m not going to lie to you—to-day !”” 

“Lie to me?” she echoed faintly. 
“Have you been—lying to me?” 

“T did, but I never will again. Ten 
days ago,” he said doggedly, “I left 
French & Harris.” 

She was so weak that his meaning 
settled in her mind very slowly. 

“You don’t mean that you’re without a 
position ?” 


down and looked at him 


Just 
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“Yep!” He said this with defiant 
lightness, clasped his hands and smiled 
at her. “After all—what of it? I knew 
you'd worry. That’s why I didn’t tell 
you right off. Everything’s going to 
swing round all right.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Business matter.” 

“You weren’t discharged—were you ?” 

“Well, we had a few words.” He 
gave a nervous cough and then a laugh. 
“Now cheer up. It’s all right, little 
girl!” 

Instead, her face grew dark. 

“You weren’t at Bartlett & Crowell’s 
when I was taken sick, Andy, and now— 
you're out of this other place.” 

“Well? Well?” he asked, more 
brusqueness in his amiable voice than 
she had ever heard. “What of it? I 
suppose you’re thinking about the rolling 
stone? Old stuff! I believe in changing 
to better myself.” 

“But—will you?” She put down the 
flowers and pressed her hands into his. 
“I’m thinking mostly of you, Andy. It’s 
not too late to reconsider. You ought 
not to take on a new responsibility if 
you’re uncertain about work.” 


He gave a chuckle so childishly gleeful 
it could not fail to cheer. 


“Hear her! Sounds like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Now, 
now, darling,” he said with sudden, fierce 
tenderness, “if you only knew it, that 
new responsibility is just exactly what I 
need. And I’ve got two hundred saved. 
And we're sure of the rent from the 
Rockhill house. As for a new job—now 
you listen to father! I’m the best sales- 
man in New York—bar none. If a man 
wanted to buy only a set of steel knives 
and J had a dozen stovepipe hats to sell 
that he didn’t want—he’d buy them! 
The jewelry people all over this broad 
land put up smilax to welcome the 
arrival of Andy Caren. This don’t 
sound as if I hate myself, but I’m telling 
you the truth. You see,” he explained 
with a quaint shyness, “I’ve got a little 
line of jolly that I hand out that sort of 
hypnotizes them, and before they come 
out of the trance I’ve nailed an order.” 

He patted her hands. 

“So, don’t you worry about me getting 
a job, Naomi. In fact I’ve got a hunch 


that Bartlett & Crowell would be only 
too glad to have me back.” 


SILENCE fell upon them after this. 
Naomi drew back. She did not 
pick up the flowers. They sat there 
in the shadow facing the secret selves 
that no intimacy quite uncovers. 

Andy was thinking of Naomi. Had 
he “fixed” it? Was she satisfied? What 
should he say if she suddenly asked 
him something from which he could not 
twist ? 

Naomi was taking a last look back 
on the very edge of a great flight. Her 
arm stole about his shoulder as her eyes 
searched his soul. 

“You are honest with me, Andy? 
You’re not keeping back anything?” 

“Now, Naomi—” he whispered with a 
smiling pleading. | 

The door of the vestry opened and 
the clergyman who was to marry them 
stepped out. He joined Susy and came 
toward them. 

“Andy?” Naomi whispered wildly. 
She stood up trembling. ‘You don’t 
answer me. Even now—even at this 
last moment tell me—” 

“What?” he demanded desperately. 

“You didn’t tell me you had lost your 
place—and now I somehow feel that 
there is something else you ought to tell 
me. Is there?” 

“There isn’t,” Andy groaned, adding 
reproachfully: “I think you’re mean, 
Naomi, to start this now.” 

Susy was looking at them, startled. 

“So sorry to be late,” said the clergy- 
man. “If you'll come to the vestry—this 
way.” 

He smiled at Naomi, thought her 
beautiful, thought it a pity that she was 
not to marry a man more cultured than 
this sturdy, cheerful-eyed fellow whose 
gay slang had irritated him. 

Except for a nervous contraction in 
her throat, apathy fell on Naomi as she 
went down the aisle. 

“Feel faint, honey?’ asked Susy. 

“No, it’s past.” 

Andy’s hand sought hers. ‘Naomi, 
listen: Nothing’s going to be wrong. 
Nothing! I’m yours, heart and soul. 
I'd die for you! Can’t say more than 
that, can I?” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


AOMI was darning a stocking of 
bronze silk, one of Andy’s 
best. 


The window beside her looked out on 
a picture, unusual for New York—trees 


in a patch of garden with iron palings 


beyond. This house, where a few 
months before Andy had rented a floor, 
was one of the renovated dwellings on 
London Terrace in the old Chelsea 
quarter of the city. The clang from an 
antiquated train, that crawled down 
Tenth Avenue, came to her plainly at 
intervals, as did ferryboat signals and 
sometimes the moaning of foghorns 
from the river close by.- 

It was May again. A full year had 
gone by since she left Lanetown. She 
had come to feel that she belonged to 
New York. She had lost the stranger’s 
judging eye for its errors and blem- 
ishes. What it held of the ugly and 
commonplace had merged with its many 
beauties and its never-lessening charm. 

She kept house in a semi-nomadic 
fashion. Fruit or milk made her soli- 


tary luncheon and they usually dined out 


at small table d’hdte restaurants or 
chop houses. She prepared appetizing, 
abundant breakfasts over a gas stove for 
Andy, kept him mended and darned, her 
rooms spotless, and still had leisure for a 
life of her own. 

This meant an exquisite care of her 
body and. its few, harmonious clothes, 
walking, seeing from a cheap seat at a 
matinée some good play that she knew 
would bore Andy, studying alone at 
French, and—best of all—reading. 
The free city library on Fifth Avenue 
spread a feast before Naomi; many a 
rainy day was spent in a corner of its 
vast reading-room, time and storm and 
place forgotten, while, through the 
precious pages before her, she lived 
among the crowds and color and crimes 
of some past time. 

Andy and she had few friends. There 
was not one with tastes like her own. 
He would sometimes arrange to meet at 
a restaurant one of his bachelor chums, 
or an out-of-town customer and his wife, 
and Naomi would share gayly in the 
chatter and laughter over the spaghetti 


and bluish-red wine, while feeling at 
odd, illuminating moments that only the 
shell of her was there. 

When she had finished mending the 
stocking she rolled the pair into a smooth 
lump, and put them away. After this 
she sat down and clasped her hands. 
Her finely arched brows flickered up into 
points and gave her face a look of droll 
complaint. Now—what? Every bit of 
housework and sewing was done. Her 
eyes were too tired to read. 

One night, in the winter, after sharply 
realizing how much of her time went to 
utter waste, she had suggested to Andy 
that she advertise for manuscripts to 
copy at home. She could buy a second- 
hand typewriter— 

His look, thick with a bitter humilia- 
tion, had shut off her words. He turned 
his back on her. 

“Never say that again, Naomi.” 

“Say what?” 

“That you want to work.” 

“Oh, dear, that’s old-fashioned! Lots 
of women who are married add to their 
incomes that way.” 

“T don’t care what lots of women do, 
or other women, or any woman,” he said, 
his brows coming down threateningly. 
“You married me. If I can’t keep you 
from working, then I’d better go over to 
the river and make a hole in it.” 

“It’s foolish to feel that way,” she 
had cried, pushing him into a chair and 
sitting on his knee. “It’s not the money 
only, dear. It would be pleasant.” 

“T don’t care to have you advertise 
for work, nor to do work for customers, 
even if it would be pleasant.” 

He finished in a burst that had 
touched her. 

“Although I was born in Rockhilleon- 
the-Hudson, and brought up there, I’m 
of southern stock. It’s in my Kentucky 
blood to feel that if a man marries he 
should provide well for his wife, or con- 
sider himself a dead one. If I’d enough 
money, this idea of typewriting wouldn't 
have entered your head. But I can’t do 
much for you—even feel we oughtn’t to 
have a child till I make more.” 

His look had grown grimly desperate 
as his arms fell away from her humbly. 

“Hanged if I see anything much bet- 
ter ahead of me, either. Maybe you'll 
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get tired of this sort of life with me, 
Naomi. Wouldn’t blame you. Not 
much in it for a girl like you.’ 
She had laughed in gay denial, while 
drawing his arms around her again. 
“Baby! Foolish Andy! Kiss me!” 


ANP so she sat doing nothing on this 
May afternoon, more than usually 
aware of her dependence on Andy for 
companionship because he had sent her 
a note by messenger the day before say- 
ing he had to leave town on unexpected 
business that would keep him away over- 
night. Since their marriage he had not 
traveled, and had not left her before. 
The lonely night had chilled her. She 
missed him, much as she might have a 
joyous: child. Mentally they scarcely 
touched. But Andy had a crude orig- 
inality that entertained Naomi. And 
the magnetism that made him a success- 
ful salesman found physical response in 
her. 
She would have called him on the 
telephone for some reviving words but 
for a line in his letter: 


I'll be around town all day to-mor- 
row, so don’t ring me up at the office. 
See you at dinner, darling girl. 


To kill the tedium of the last waiting 
before he would reach home at seven, 
she decided to put a cloak over her 
house gown and go for a leisurely walk 
around and around the green, seminary 
campus on Twentieth Street. This con- 
sumed a good part of an hour. During 
the strolling she bought an illustrated 
paper and with it rolled in her hand, 
went slowly home. 

The telephone bell was ringing when 
she unloc ked the street sop The mes- 


would say he was not coming to dinner. 
. . Another solitary evening? No! 
A childish sense of being injured 
clouded her eyes. No! Andy must 
come! She must hear a voice in those 
empty rooms! 

“Hello,” Naomi said. 


“T want to speak to Mrs. 
(Not Andy. A strange voice!) 

“This is Mrs. Caren.” 

“Oh?—how d’you do? I’m speaking 
from the office—want to ask after Andy. 
Hope he’s better ?”” 

Thg look of a snared animal spread in 
her eyes while she felt that grip of clear 
thought that comes in moments of dire 
need. Without hesitation the something 
more subtle than‘ herself that guided 
her, answered the question. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. He’s better.” 

“Think he’ll be able to come down 
to-morrow ?” 

“T think so.” 

“A little matter has come up that 
he knows all the facts about, and he’s 
the only one. Could he come to the 
phone? If not, could you ask him a 
few questions for me?” 

She was a sentry, rigid, clear-eyed 
with senses like the most delicate 
antenne. 

“T wouldn’t like to disturb him. He’s 
sleeping now. Can’t he call you up in 
the morning?” 

“Well—early , them 
know early.” 

“Early,” Naomi assented. “And who 
is calling—so I can tell him?” 

“Just say Mr. Parton and that the 
Simonson order seems to have come in 
all muddled up!” 

“All right, Mr. Parton. 
ber—Simonson. Good-by.” 

She dropped the receiver on the hook, 
her face»a white blur in the shadows. 
The caution that had strapped her broke, 
and she sank against the wall, holding 
the folded paper as if it were a support 
to which she clung. 

Andy had not been at the office that 
day. He had sent word that he was at 
home sick. He had lied. The letter to 
her, saying that he was away on busi- 
ness overnight—was that a lie, too? 

She had a sense of upheaval. Lies? 

As she went very slowly up the stairs 
they, like everything true and firm in 
her life, seemed slipping away from her. 


Caren.” 


We've got to 


I’ll remem- 


N: AOMI TWAY comes to a new crisis in her struggle “against the winds of life” 
in the next installment of this captivating novel—in the forthcoming (the No- 
vember) issue of THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 
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Liar 


A MOVING MELODR 
IN FIVE HEADLONG A 


OBERT WINCHESTER McT ass, 
R geno was commonly known as 
[Bobby McTabb, traveling out 

of a Midwestern city for a concern 
that was engaged in the cheerful busi- 
ness of manufacturing coffins, with a 
sideline of interesting accessories such as 
graveclothes, shrouds, winding-sheets, 
cerecloths and cerements,—that was the 
way Bobby emphasized himself in an- 
nouncing his “line” to a new customer, 
—must have had more than a drop or 
two of Spartan blood in his veins. In 
fact, if we wish to take the trouble, it is 
possible to trace the McTabb name back 
to the third and fourth cousins of old 
Menelaus himself—and all the world 
knows that the Spartans were the most 
accomplished liars in history, and that in 
their public schools the course in Spon- 
taneous and Progressive Lying took up 
much of the time that is now devoted 
to the four R’s. But there was never a 
Spartan in Sparta that had it over Bobby 


McTabb. Circumstances which  un- 
fortunately culminated in the tardiness 
of his birth undoubtedly robbed Bobby 
of fame, a possible fortune and the at- 
tention of the historiographer. If she 
had lived in Napoleon’s day, for in- 
stance, what might not have happened 
to him? For it was Napoleon who 
said that the greatest liars made the 
greatest generals; and working along 
that theory he developed a number of 
shining examples, any one of which 
might have been Bobby himself. Even 
that white-bearded old profiteer Ana- 
nias— 

But why digress? After all, this is 
the story of Robert Winchester McTabb 
and of a girl whose name was not Sap- 
phira, and Bobby wasn’t of the sort to 
yield up the ghost as easily as the old 
man did, anyway. To come down to 
the boiled and skimmed essence of the 
thing, Bobby was what you would call 
some liar. This sounds bad in words. 
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By James 


Oliver 


Curwood 


LLLUS TRATED 
SY QUIN AALL 


It looks fairly provocative of indecent 
conjectures in print. But Robert Win- 
chester McTabb wasn’t bad. He was the 
most likable chap one would care to 
meet, and when he sold a coffin or a 
hundred yards of winding-sheet he was 
so cheerful about it all that he left his 
customer with the genial feeling that it 
was almost a privilege to be allowed to 
die. Incidentally he was invited to din- 
ner in more undertakers’ homes, and 
met more undertakers’ daughters, than 
any other man in the business. But in 
so far as women were concerned Bobby 
had a colossal ambition. It was to meet 
the ideal. How he achieved this am- 
bition, and the tremendous adventure 
that came of it, and how it lifted him 
out of the rut of forty dollars a week 
and expenses to— 


Bur this brings us back immediately 


to the question of liars. It must be 
understood, first off, that there are as 


many kinds of liars as there are brands 
of cigars. There is the Pecksniffian 
liar, the Tartuffian liar the Janusinian 
liar; the common hypocrite, the snake- 
in-the-grass sort, the jilt, the shuffler, 
the stool-pigeon ; and there is the false 
witness and the impostor, the capper 
and the quack, the “saint-abroad-and-a- 
devil-at-home” kind, not to mention a 
few others. Then, also, there is the 
ordinary “fibber.” Now a girl with the 
prettiest mouth in the world and the 
softest eyes under heaven can fib di- 
vinely—and innocently. She'll tell the 
man she loves that she doesn’t love him 
just to see him squirm. She'll fib in 
girlhood, she'll fib in wifehood, and 
she’ll fib in her beautiful old age—and 
call it fun. And now and then a man 
will lie for the fun of it. 

That was what McTabb did. He 
could not have counted back to the be- 
ginning of the thing if he had tried. It 
must have started spontaneously in him, 
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like some sort of combustion, or by 
merest accident, for there had never to 
his knowledge been a Munchausen in his 
family. Bobby alone was responsible, 
and with him, under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, the art of pre- 
varication was developed into a fas- 
cinating sporting game. Yet never, in 
so far as one might depose against him, 
had he told a lie that had hurt or that 
had even indirectly caused harm. And 
another peculiarity of Bobby’s was that 
his genius for invention found its out- 
let only among strangers. He lied, par- 
adoxical as it may seem, for the clean 
and wholesome fun of it. To get away 
with it he was, of necessity, a first-class 
actor and whenever he came through 
with an unusually good bit of foolery, 
he was amused with himself for a week. 

One would not have thought it of 
McTabb. He was thirty-six, with a 
serious and rather finely cut face, the 
eyes of a dreamer, and a manner that 
was both reserved and_ thoughtful. 
There was something inherently inter- 
esting about him—the sort of man a 
woman might have confidence in, under 
almost any situation, in spite of the fact 
that he was not above the decent average 
in height, was not handsome, and was 
not at any angle a spectacular being. 

In the course of time Bobby’s process 
of lying had become as natural to him 
as breathing. Possibly it was because 
he should have been an artist, a sculptor 
or a writer, and his subconscious self 
made the best of it by inventing for him 
a rare sort of castle-in-Spain existence 
and varied kinds of Alnaschar dreams 
to make bearable the funereal monotony 
of selling coffins at forty dollars a week 
and expenses. 

For instance, Bobby would drop into 
a barber shop, and occasionally allow 
himself to be inveigled by a snappy pair 
of eyes and a flash of shining teeth to 
the manicurist’s table, where the young 
woman would see at a glance that his 
hands were not accustomed to the en- 
amel and cosmetic embellishment of her 
art. But the manicurist did not live 
who could make Bobby a whit embar- 
tassed by the knowledge of that fact. 
Casually, in that very quiet and un- 
emotional voice of his, he would say: 
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“Rather an unpretty pair of hands 
just now, aren’t they? Well,”—with 
the slightest shrug of his shoulders,— 
“I’m lucky to have brought home any 


hands with me, so you wont think I’m 
imposing on you, will you?” 


ERE the manicurist’s interest and 

curiosity aroused? Instantly. 
Covertly she took in Robert Winchester 
McTabb’s quiet, sensitive, clean-cut face, 
and a little thrilled and a little embar- 
rassed herself, she would ask the ques- 
tion which Bobby knew would come; 
and Bobby would answer, “Two years 
and nine months in the Arctic, nine 
months of it fighting starvation.” And 
after that, bit by bit, the girl would 
draw him out, and Bobby would skill- 
fully let himself out, until for fifty 
cents he had acquired two dollars’ worth 
of service and had become a hero in her 
eyes. 

If he had actually lived the expe- 
riences he described, he could not have 
put the thing over better. It might only 
happen to be the Arctic. There was 
just as big a chance that it would be 
China, or Japan, or some South Sea 
island, or the War. For two years 
Bobby had gone strongly on the War, 
and he was one of the best-read-up 
young men in the country on that par- 
ticular subject. In that war he had, at 
various times, played every part there 
was to play, from war correspondent 
and spy to aviation fighter and officer 
in the Foreign Legion, and his stage 
was usually the smoking-compartment of 
a Pullman. It was quite to be expected 
that occasionally Bobby had narrow es- 
capes. One of these times was when, 
among his Pullman auditors, there hap- 
pened to be a surgeon who had gone 
through the hell at Ypres, and who was 
“over” on a mission for his Govern- 
ment. Bobby, unfurling his colors be- 
fore he had learned the other’s identity, 
was almost gassed in the first charge; 
but recovering, he made such a masterly 
retreat with figures and statistics and 
things he had read that the surgeon was 
soon shaking his hand like that of a 
long-lost brother. 

How far the whole thing would have 
gone, and where Bobby would have 
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ended if the girl whose name wasn’t Sap- 
phira hadn’t come into the game just 
as she did, it is difficult to say. Bobby’s 
“sporting game” had developed to its 
maximum at that time, and Bobby was 
almost beginning to believe some of the 
things he told about himself. The end 
s—or at least the beginning of the end— 
came one day when 
Bobby, in rather a 
disconsolate mood, ‘ 
was traveling on a 
special assignment 
westward over 
the plains of the 
Dakotas. 

He was, at 
the very mo- 
ment the Fates 
were preparing 
to open fire on 
him, plunged in 
melancholy. The 
doldrums h ad 
him, high and 
low, and the par- 
ticular reason for 
it was that this 
happened to be 
his birthday. As 
he looked out of 
the car window, 
taking in the 
bleak landscape 
that would soon 
be rolling itself 
into the foot- 
hills of the 
mountains, 
his mind traveled back and 
forth over the narrow limit of 
his existence, and it was gloomy enough. 
Thirty-six—and ten years alone! That, 
above all else, had been the tragic part 
of it. Until the time when his mother 
had died in the little honeysuckle cot- 
tage back in Vermont he had never 
spelled loneliness with a capital L. To- 
day it was almost suffocating. Thirty- 
six—and not a woman’s hand or lips 
to wish him a happy year to come! 
Without a family tie, without a home, 
without— 

Fifty times, something had risen in 
his throat and choked him as he looked, 
unseeing, out of the window, Why was 
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When Bobby sold 
a coffin or a hun- 
dred yards of 

inding-sheet, he 
left his customer 
feeling that it was 
almost a privilege 


to be allowed to 
die. 


it that.a fellow’s 
dreams never came 
true? Why was it 
that he had never 
met the right girl, 
and didn’t have the 
home, and the kids, 
and everything that 
went with those 
things? The ques- 

tion ran through 

his mind in a 


~ 
~ 


- 


qualifying, apologetic sort of way. At 
the colossal age of thirty-six he had be- 
gun to realize that it was he, Bobby 
McTabb, who had made the great error. 
He was old. There was no getting 
around that fact. He was no longer 
at that stage where youth sat on the 
prow and pleasure took a hand at the 
helm. He would soon be forty. His 
declining years had already begun to 
toll the count for him—and what 
chance did a man have of dreams com- 
ing true on the downhill slide? Self- 














sympathy begets tears, and there 
were almost tears in Bobby’s eyes as his 
loneliness sat on him, and as he thought 
of what might have happened, and what 
should have happened. For an hour he 
had scarcely sensed the stops made by 
the train, or the coming and going of 
passengers. It was then that he turned 
from the window, swung his chair a 
little and met the eyes of the girl two 
chairs down and across the aisle. 


ie say that the face he was looking 
at was the vision of his dreams, that 
he had hoped for it, and that it had 
been the inspiration of his desires for 
an eternity or two, would have been ex- 
pressing the situation with a temperate- 
ness out of all proportion to the thrill 
that leaped through Bobby’s veins. 

It was evident that the look in the 
girl’s eyes was not a haphazard glance, 
a mere passing coup d’ail that he had 
happened to catch. She had _ been 
studying him as he sat there in his lone- 


Were the manicur- 
ist’s interest and curi- 
osity aroused? In- 
stantly. Bit by bit 
the girl would draw 
him out, and Bobby 
would let himself out, 
until for fi 
cents he 
acquired two 
dollers’ worth 
service. 


liness, and so intently was 
her consciousness fastened upon him 
that she failed to recover herself quickly 
when he discovered her. Her eyes sank 
into his soul, and for that first moment 
or two he did not see ‘beyond them. 
They were the eyes of his ideal. Prob- 
ably there were a million or so other 
girls in the world with eyes equally 
beautiful, but not one pair of them had 
ever looked at Bobby McTabb in that 
same way. They were dark and luster- 
ful, with the glory of velvety softness 
in them that one sees most frequently 
in the eyes of young girls. 

And then there came into her eyes, 
and into her face, a swift and exquisite 
change—the tiniest flush of embarrass- 
ment, a lowering of long silken lashes, 
a slow turning of her head away from 
him as she looked out at the passing 
landscape. The movement gave him a 
bewitching profile of her. It was all 
there, everything he had dreamed of ; 
the heavy, glowing coils of brown hair, 
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breaking here and there in curling ten- 
drils, as though it were struggling to 
free itself from its bondage; the soft 
curves of the neck; the little chin, with 
something deliciously suggestive of com- 
bative strength in the beauty of it, the 
poise of her head, the slimness of her, 
the color deepening still more in her 
cheeks, everything — everything was 
there! He drew a deep breath, with the 
curious feeling that he must be careful 
or she would hear it. He was conscious 
of his heart thumping in a mad sort of 
way, and in that moment he fell down 
upon his knees, heart and soul, and wor- 
shiped. ‘ 

For a full minute he looked at her 
steadily, and his mind began gripping 
at something which lay beyond the 
physical perfection of her. It was the 
significance of the look he had caught 
in her eyes. It had been something more 
than curiosity, a great deal more than 
a casual glance. It was as if, for some 
mysterious reason, she had been. weigh- 
ing and measuring him. He observed 
now that one of her small, gray-gloved 
hands, resting on the sill of the window, 
was tightly clenched, and he was student 


enough of human nature to know that 


she was conscious of his scrutiny. He 
saw a sudden little tightening at her 
throat, and as slowly as she had turned 
away from him she faced him again. 
Again it seemed to him that her eyes 
were looking beyond his mere physical 
self. They met his own, calmly and 
steadily, the fathomless glow in them 
shadowed by a question and a doubt. A 
power over which he had no control 
drew him to his feet. He approached 
the vacant chair at her side, and said: 

“I beg your pardon. May I sit with 
you ~ 

She smiled. 
smile. There 
tearful about it. 

“I was going to ask you—soon,” she 
answered him. “You looked so home- 
sick over there—and I am lonely. Please 
sit down.” 

“Homesick—yes,” he said, seating 
himself. ‘This happens to be my birth- 
day, and I am—as you partly guessed— 
sick for a home I haven’t got. It isn’t 
a nice feeling, especially—” 


It was not a happy 
was something almost 


“THERE surged up in Bobby McTabb, 

riding over all other things within 
him, the old habit of make-believe. The 
girl had betrayed the reason for her in- 
terest in him. It was sympathy. And 
of all things Bobby wanted most on this 
thirty-sixth birthday of his the greatest 
were sympathy—and love. Her eyes 
urged him on. He thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful. Cer- 
tainly no woman’s eyes had ever looked 
at him so steadily, so clearly, with that 
lingering doubt and question trying to 
hide itself away back in them. It was 
as if she saw in him something which he 
knew did not exist, and the impulse to 
confirm her belief, still a little uncertain 
in her, fanned itself into flame within 
him. He felt himself living in the ab- 
solute present, thrilled by the nearness 
of her until he was insensate to all 
thought of the next hour, or the jour- 
ney’s end. 

“No, I guess it isn’t a nice feeling,” 
she said, and her glance rested for a 
moment on the-long, curiously shaped 
scar in the edge of his hair. It made 
him flush a little, recalling the degrad- 
ing situation of that unfortunate mo- 
ment near Kalamazoo, Michigan, when 
one of his country customer’s brood 
sows, weight four hundred pounds, had 
run a Marathon between his legs and 
pitched him headforemost into a har- 
row. “But you must remember that 
there are worse things,” she added ; and 
her eyes darkened, and her slim body 
seemed to grow just a bit tense. “And 
perhaps you are not feeling well because 
—because you have been hurt.” 

Her eyes rested for another glorious 
moment on his scar. 

He nodded, with just a flash of that 
quiet, enigmatical smile which made 
him interesting to people. 

“That may be it—partly.” 

She leaned ever so little toward him. 
The beautiful glow of her eyes was full 
on his face, and there was a restrained 
eagerness in her voice. 

“You come from the East?” 

“Tau” 

“Far?” 

“As far as one can come from.” 

“You mean the coast—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia ?” 
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Then and there Bobby McTabb drew 
sword with the fates, and crossed the 
Rubicon. He could have cursed him- 
self in the next breath and flayed his 
tongue for committing him to a sacrilege. 

“From farther than that,’. he said, 
and there was the quiet, self-constrained 
quality in his voice which had carried 
conviction along with his “sporting 
game’”’ so many times before. 

The girl’s eyes grew bigger and 
darker. She drew in a quick, tense 
breath. 

“You mean—France—the War?” 

Bobby, swearing inwardly at himself, 
could not blind himself to the excite- 
ment she was struggling to keep him 
from seeing. 

“I—I guessed something like that,” 
she hurried on. “I was looking at you 
over there—for half an hour as you sat 
by the window. There was something in 
your face that—that made me want to 
know. I didn’t think about the War. 
It was just your face. I knew there 
was some tragedy—something that had 
made you unlike other men. And it was 
over there that you received that hurt?” 

Could he retreat in the face of a sit- 
uation like this? Could he acknowledge 
himself a liar with her eyes looking at 
him as they were looking at him now— 
the very glow of her soul in them, the 
pulse of her heart in her parted lips? 
No, not Bobby McTabb! 

“Yes, I got it over there,” he said. 

“But you are an American—”’ 

“Of the Foreign Legion,” he added. 
“We were smashed to pieces at Ver- 
dun.” 

“And your name is—” 

“Robert Winchester McTabb.” 

“Mine is Celie Sterling.” 


Gus held out her two little gloved 
hands, and Bobby took them both. 
She did not draw them away from him 


quickly. For a moment or two her fin- 
gers tightened clingingly about his, and 
when she drew them from him, it was 
slowly and gently, and there was an un- 
intelligible note in her throat. She 
must have seen the worship in Bobby’s 
eyes. 

“And you have looked upon death— 
a great deal?” she asked, in a voice so 


low that one could not have heard it 
across the aisle. 

“Yes, a great deal,” replied Bobby, 
with the emphasis of a man who had sold 
more than sixty thousand coffins in his 
time, not to mention carloads of cere- 
ments, cerecloths and other accessories. 

“IT have read about the men in the 
Foreign Legion. They died like heroes. 
And you were one of them! You have 
seen men die by—by millions! You 
have looked upon. death until it has 
ceased to be a horror for you. And you 
have killed men?” 

It seemed to him that she would 
have cried out in protest if he had not 
answered in the affirmative, and he 
said it. 

“Yes, I have killed men.” 

“You have killed a great many of 
them?” she entreated. “Haven’t you?” 

“I probably have,” he acknowledged. 

She leaned back with a still deeper 
breath. 

“Then — I suppose — one more 
wouldn't make any great difference to 
you, would it? After all, killing is 
sometimes justice. You are one of the 
heroes who have gone through it all 
You have killed men. And you could 
kill another quite easily, couldn’t you?” 

Her bloodthirstiness was adorable. 

“True, killing is sometimes justice,” 
said Bobby. “It seems horrible at first, 
but one gets used to it after a little. 
A quick stroke, a shot, your life or an- 
other’s—which shall it be?” 

Again her great dark eyes were look- 
ing at him without a quiver of their 
silken lashes. 

“Why did you get up from your seat 
and come across to me?” she asked. 

“Because,” said Bobby, ‘‘because—” 
And then, hesitating for a single in- 
stant, he spoke the one beautiful truth 
of his whole life. ‘Because I have been 
waiting for you ever since the day I be- 
came old enough to dream!” 

If she had been older than she was, 
and a bit more wordly, she might have 
flushed or grown angry at Bobby’s 
words. As it was, she might not have 
heard him, if one judged by watching 
her face. But that she had heard him, 
and that she was pleased, she confided 
honestly. 
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“And I wanted you to come over be- 
cause I—I had faith in you,” she said. 
“T didn’t think you might feel that way. 
But I am glad. I don’t feel that we 
are strangers. I feel—almost—as if—” 

She hesitated. 

“What?” he urged eagerly, leaning 
toward her. 

“As if I might ask you to do me a 
great favor.” 

“T will do anything,” he pledged him- 
self, ‘“—anything.” 
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were noble—and_ brave. 

killed men! 

you had.” 
He confessed with another nod. 
“It’s that which makes my faith in 


LU 


And you've 
Haven’t you? You said 


you so strong,” -she 

went on, her eyes 
bigger and darker 

and more deeply glow- 
ing than any human eyes 
he had ever seen before. 
“Just that! You're 





“Anything?” she ques- 
tioned, bending for- 
ward so that her hand 
lay upon his again. 

“Yes, anything. Any- 


brave. You can’t 
fail. And you 
de itt: it 





“I guessed something like that,” she hurried on. “It was your face. I knew there was some tragedy—some- 
thing that made you unlike other men.” 


thing in the world, if you mean what 
you just said—that you're glad I love 
you.” 

“TI didn’t mean just that—” 

“But you said it!” 

“And you are sure—because of that 
—you would do anything for me?” 

His heart was too full for speech. 
She had let him take her hand in both 
his own. He held it tight, and nodded. 

“T wouldn’t ask you—I wouldn’t dare 
—if you were like other men,” she said. 
“But you’re not. I knew it when I 
watched you so long. There was some- 
thing in your face that told me that you 


you hadn’t killed men, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, I wouldn’t ask you 
to help me—I wouldn’t dare! But it 
will be easy for you—so easy.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

Her fingers pressed more tightly 
about his. She leaned toward him until 
he felt the intoxicating thrill of her 
breath in his face, and whispered in a 
tense, terrible little voice: 

“T want you to kill a man for me!” 


FOR a second or two Bobby was petri- 
fied. 
“Kill—” 
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“Sh-h-h!” she warned, placing the 
tiny forefinger of her free hand to his 
lips. “You mustn’t say it so loud!” 

Bobby swallowed at a mysterious, 
lumpish thing that had suddenly gath- 
ered in his throat. Was it possible that 
he had found his ideal at last, won her 
almost, only to find her insane? 

“Wh-who is it you would like to have 
me kill?” he got out finally. 

“He’s the man I’m going to marry!” 

“Marry? Now what the dev— I 
mean the deuce—” 

“Yes, I’m going to marry him unless 
I can get some one to kill him for me.” 

How gloriously near her eyes were! 
Bobby’s Adam’s apple ‘gave another 
curious twist under his collar. He 
could see that she was in deadly earnest. 
The color had gone out of her cheeks 
entirely now. They were white. 

“T wouldn’t ask you,” she said again, 
her low voice filled with a prayerful 
entreaty. “But you've killed so many 
men that one more wont make any dif- 
ference to you—and it will mean so 
much to me!” 

“And if I kill this—this scoundrel,” 
said Bobby, speaking in the tone of a 
man coming out from under gas, “will 
you marry me?” 

“Please wait,” she begged. “Wait 
until you’ve done it—and then ask me. 
I think I’m going to like you awfully 
much. Sh-h-h-h, here comes the con- 
ductor !”” 

The conductor approached, and Celie 
drew back and sat with her head bowed 
a little until he had passed. It gave 
Bobby a ravishing view of the light 
shimmering in the thick, glossy coils of 
her hair. With his soul in his eyes he 
was devouring her when she looked up. 

“For you—yes,” he said, as if speak- 
ing to himself. “For you—anything. 
But why kill a man? Why not just— 
beat him up?” 

“He must be killed,” declared the 
girl decisively. ‘‘No matter how much 
you beat him up I’ll have to marry him 
if he isn’t killed.” 

“You mean,” said Bobby, trying hard 
to get hold of himself, “that this rep- 
tilian wretch you’re speaking about 
holds some terrible power over you, that 
he’s forcing you—” 
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“That's it, that’s it,” she interrupted 
him, her voice aquiver with a frenzied 
little note of despair that sent the real 
blood in Bobby’s veins tumbling over 
itself in the mad desire to sacrifice him- 
self for her. “It’s a—a—terrible power, 
just as you have guessed. I can’t tell 
you what it is now, but it’s a matter of 
life and death to me. If I don’t marry 
him, the most terrible thing in the world 
will happen. I’ve begged, entreated, 
tried to buy him off—have even got 
down on my knees to him. But nothing 
has availed. He must die—or I must 
marry him!” 

Tears were in her eyes now—real 
tears. If they had been alone in the 
car, Bobby would have opened his arms 
and taken her into them. As it was, 
he patted her hand tenderly, and said: 

“Don’t worry, dear. He’s going to 
die!” 

A glory of thankfulness leaped 
through the shimmer of her tears. She 
gave a little gulping sob,—Bobby 
thought it was a sob!—and freeing her 
hand from his clasp she dived down be- 
side Mer chair, drew a small handbag 
up onto her lap, and opened it so that 
he could look into it. 

“See!” she whispered. 
prepared !” 

Bobby could not speak. He stared. 
He had never seen a bigger revolver! 

She was about to give it to him when 
he put his hand over the bag. 

“Leave it in there,” he cautioned, the 
words squeezing themselves a_ bit 
hoarsely over the lump that had come 
into his throat again. “Leave it in! 
Some one will see it!” 

“Tt’s loaded,” she announced ex- 
ultantly. “It belongs to my father, 
who used to own a ranch down near 
Tucson. It’s the kind the cowboys used 
to shoot rattlesnakes with. Father says 
the name of it is Forty-four. Is it big 
enough ?” 

“Plenty,” said Bobby. 

There was no suspicion of dampness 
in her eyes now. She was looking at 
him proudly. The color had risen in 
her cheeks until it was almost feverish. 

“You are one of the two finest and 
bravest men in the world,” she said un- 
hesitatingly. “The other is my father.” 


“T’ve come 
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“And the third—the one I’m—I’m 
going to kill,” he asked slowly. “Who 
is he?” 

From the end of the car a stentorian 
voice announced the first call for din- 
ner. 

“He is at Yellow Jacket—now,” said 
the girl. “And his name is Shelden 
Lewis Kellard. He owns the big mine 
there.” 

“Come on,” said Bobby, rising a little 
weakly. ‘“Let’s go get something to 
eat.” 

For be it known that the mining 
town of Yellow Jacket, on the edge of a 
big Wyoming desert, was his destina- 
tion; and furthermore that Shelden 
Lewis Kellard was the man he was 
traveling westward to see! 

So had the Fates spun the web of his 
doom! 


CHAPTER II 


Celie on the opposite ‘side of the 

narrow table between them, Bobby 
ran feverishly over the bill of fare in- 
wardly praying for the munificent hand 
of Providence to save him. In every 
line he read the name Shelden Lewis 
Kellard—and he ended by ordering 
chicken because he knew chicken must 
be there. What would Celie say, he 
wondered, if she knew of the letter of 
introduction in his pocket: a letter in 
which it was explicitly stated that he, 
Robert Winchester McTabb, was duly 
authorized by the Wolverine Casket and 
Cerement Company to act as their agent 
in the matter of purchasing a certain 
Michigan timber reservation of which 
the said Shelden Lewis Kellard was 
owner! He felt distinctly ill, yet he 
succeeded in concealing any physical be- 
trayal of his feeling. It occurred to 
him, as he tried to swallow the first 
mouthful of his dinner, that Fate had 
always played battledore and shuttle- 
cock with him anyway. Oppression set- 
tled upon his soul, while he tried to keep 
his face tranquil. Across the table sat 
the girl he worshiped. But he would 
have to kill a man to get her. Some- 
thing told him that if he showed the 
white feather for an instant, his hopes 


|: the dining-car, with the beauteous 
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of earthly paradise were gone forever. 
It was a deuce of a fix to be in—all be- 
cause he had played the sporting game 
once too often! 

Celie was sweetly oblivious to his 
mental perturbation. Under the glow 
of the brilliant lights over their heads 
her eyes were more glorious to look into 
than ever. And her hair! The thought 
of losing her after all these years of 
waiting and watching and dreaming 
made him shiver. Her faith in him 
was utterly demoralizing. He had 
promised—and she believed. And _ he 
had never killed anything bigger or 
more dangerous than a woodchuck in all 
his life! 

Across the aisle a fierce-looking man 
with a black mustache was describing 
to a companion the exciting events of a 
recent lynching over the border. 

Ugh! 

“You’re chilly,” she cried softly. 

There was almost a motherly tender- 
ness in her voice. 

“No—I—I was just thinking,” he 
said. “I’m so happy, little girl, and it 
makes me shudder to think of the pos- 
sibility of losing you. And—you know 
—this is liable to get me into trouble— 
both of us.” 

“Tt can’t,” she whispered back, dig- 
ging a fork into the heart of her lettuce 
salad. “I planned it all out back there, 
while I was looking at you at the win- 
dow. I was wishing it—and it came 
true. I was wishing for a hero like 
they have in the storybooks—and you 
came! You can’t fail. I know it. As 
long as he has the letters, I am in his 
power.” 

“Letters !”” 

“Yes,” she nodded, crunching a 
mouthful of the crisp lettuce. “If he’d 
give up the letters, it wouldn’t be nec- 
essary to kill him. But he wont.” 

“What kind of letters are they?” 

“T can’t tell you. But their posses- 
sion means—everything.” She turned a 
little. “Sh-h-h! I’m afraid some one 
is trying to overhear us!” 

Not until they had left the dining- 
car and were back in their chairs, did 
Bobby press the question as to the 
scheme she had in her mind. 

“T will send him a message,”’ she said, 











the direction of the mine. 


“telling him I am in Yellow Jacket and 
want to see him—alone. I will arrange 
to have him meet me at the mine office 
to-night. The office is half a mile out. 
I know he’ll be sure no one is near— 
and you can walk in on us and kill him 
easily.” 

“Fine!” cried Bobby. He _ leaned 
over suddenly and caught both her 
hands. A middle-aged woman four 
chairs away saw them, and smiled. 
They were a curious pair of lovers, mar- 
ried or single! “It’s a splendid idea,” 
repeated Bobby, his low voice trembling 
with a bit of excitement of his own. 
“But you’ve omitted something. Listen! 
I want to tell you how I outwitted the 
German Kaiser and Hindenburg and 
saved Paris at the battle of the Marne 
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by capturing official documents which 
gave to us the key to their greatest 
attack. You will understand — 
then—what you have omitted!” 
= HEN and there 
Ly 4, * Robert Win- 
4 chester McTabb 
he told the thrilling 
“\j story from _ be- 
> ginning to end 
with all the 
| finished a r- 
| tistry of the 
‘ accomplished 
liar. It was 
by all odds the 
most guileful 
mendacity of 
his prevaricat- 
ing career, for 
just so surely 
as he had lied 
himself into 
trouble, it now 
pressed upon 
Bobby that he 
must lie him- 
self out of it. 
He was, verily, 
lying for his 
life. Through it 
all the girl sat 
like one in a half- 
trance, for never 
in history or fic- 
tion had she read 
anything like this vivid malformation of 
the truth which Bobby impressed upon 
her. She paled in those tense and 
breathless moments when his life hung 
by a thread, and the color mounted into 
her cheeks and her eyes shot fire in the 
pride and excitement of his ultimate 
triumph as he raced over the countless 
bodies of the dead, a hell of fire and 
deadly gases about him—and the precious 
papers in his hand! The salvation of 
France! He had been that! And there 
he sat opposite her now, his quiet and 
sensitive face unexcited by what he was 
telling—the telltale scar revealing itself 
with the glory of the Star Spangled 
Banner in the edge of his hair! 
She breathed deeply. He finished, 
and in finishing he made her understand 
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what she had omitted in her scheme of 
ridding the world of Shelden Lewis 
Kellard. As he had taken the precious 
papers from Kaiser Bill, so would he 
take these still more priceless letters 
from this villainous son of iniquity at 
Yellow Jacket—more priceless because 
the Hohenzollern packet had meant 
only the preservation of an empire, 
while the letters meant her! He could 
have taken her in his arms then. He 
knew it. She would not have objected 
—and he restrained himself only be- 
cause of the presence of others in the 
car. She covered her face with her 
hands and bowed her head, and he knew 
that she was choking back a desire to 
cry. He heard her whisper that he 
was the grandest man alive! 

He went on with his plot. He swelled 
with it, like a pouter pigeon singing its 
love-song; he plotted for his life, for 
hers—and incidentally for the life of 
Shelden Lewis Kellard. When he had 
done, she had taken her hands from her 
face, and was looking at him—like 
Niobe with stars in her eyes. 

“And we will do this—to-night?” 

“Yes, to-night.” 

“Oh, I do so feel I ought to get down 
on my knees and pray,” she murmured 
softly. ‘You have saved me!” 

“Don’t do it here,” he protested. “It 
wouldn’t do any good. One little word 
from you will mean more for our 
success to-night than ten thousand 
prayers.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the right sort of an answer 
to this question: will you marry me to- 
morrow ?” 

He noticed the slow tightening of her 
fingers. 

“Please don’t think that I’m demand- 
ing a price of you,” he added quickly. 
“It isn’t that. I’ll do it anyway. Only 
—if I knew—” 

“If you knew—you wouldn’t want to 
marry me,” she interrupted, her lips 
quivering, as if she wanted to cry again. 
“A man like you—so noble, and brave, 
and true—no, you wouldn’t want to 
marry me!” 

“T would. I swear it!” 

“No, you wouldn’t.” 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 


when they got off at the sand-ridden 
little town of Yellow Jacket. 


CHAPTER III 


S prearranged, Bobby and Celie 
A got off separately. Yellow 

Jacket, formerly Bobcat Hole, 
was not spectacular as a town, It hung 
on the very edge of a long, thin fore- 
finger of the big Wyoming desert, with 
a vast hinterland of cattle country in 
the direction of the North Platte. It 
was made up chiefly of a single street 
of sand-shot and unpainted buildings 
culminating in a barnlike structure 
which was still old-fashioned enough to 
cling to its original name of Bobcat 
Hotel. To-day, though it was four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Yellow Jacket 
was hot, and lay heavy with a suffocat- 
ing dust. 

Bobby saw little of its picturesque- 
ness, and felt less of its discomfort. His 
eyes were on Celie, walking fifty paces 
ahead of him. He saw nothing but the 
pretty slimness of her graceful body, 
the exquisite rhythm of her walk, the 
poise of her head, the clip, clip, clip, in 
and out, of her little ivory-shod feet. 
Was it possible, he asked himself, that 
fate had really destined she should be- 
long to him? He felt within him the 
clammy chill of a great doubt. A 
couple of horsemen cantered past and 
enveloped him in dust. They were cow- 
boys. When the dust had risen enough 
for him to see, Celie was entering the 
hotel. He hung back for a space, and 
when he followed her into the Bobcat, 
she had already disappeared. He wrote 
his name under hers in the soiled ledger, 
and observed that she had signed her- 
self “Celie Sterling, Tucson, Arizona.” 

He went to his room, one floor up, 
and at the last moment asked the clerk 
who had carried his bag: 

“Have you a room with a tele- 
phone?” 

“Just one. I’d give it to you, but 
the lady got that a minute ago.” 

Bobby closed the door and went to the 
one window that looked out over the 
arid landscape desertward. The first 
thing he saw was the telephone wire! 
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It stretched out over a rabble of shacks, 
disappeared in a sea of undulating heat 
—and beyond that, half a mile distant, 
he saw the dumps and superstructure of 
the mine. Something told him that 
Celie was already busy, and that the 
wire was humming with the message 
that was to seal his doom, one way or 
the other. Involuntarily he shivered. 
He lighted a cigar and sat down. It 
was hot, and he was nervous. 

He waited half an hour. A light tap 
came at the door then. In the same in- 
stant it opened, and Celie darted 
in. She carried something 
wrapped thickly in a 
newspaper. He jumped 
to his feet, and she 
thrust it into his 
hand. Her face was 
whiter than he had 
seen it before. 

“t's ail arc- 
ranged,” she said, in a 
voice so hard and tense 
that it startled him. 
“He wanted to come to 
the hotel at first, but 
when he learned that I 
wanted to see him se- 
cretly, — and alone, — I 
know that he was glad. I 
told him to bring the letters 
—that I would not believe 
until I saw with my own 
eyes. He will be at the 
mine office at nine 
o'clock, You — you 
wont fail me, will 
you? If you do—” 

Her hands were 
clutched at her 
breast as she 
backed to the 
door. Before he could answer, she was 
gone. 

A little dazed, Bobby unwrapped the 
weighty thing she had given him. It 
was the big forty-four revolver—loaded 
to the muzzle! 


st 
Then 


T was five o’clock when he went out 
again. He wandered up one side of 
the shadeless street, and down the other, 
and entered at last into a depraved- 
looking structure labeled “‘S. Finkel- 


He found himself looking 
into the private office. Full 
in his line of vision Celie 
Kellard came into 


view. 
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stein, Clothier.” Here he bought a 
cheap slouch hat, a shoddy coat pur- 
posely three sizes too large for him, and 
a big handkerchief such as the cow- 
boys wore about their necks. He did 
not know that from a window giving her 
an up-and-down view of the main street 

Celie had watched him as he 

entered, and that her eyes 

followed him after he came 
out until he turned a corner 
two blocks up. He had no 
reason for turning that 
corner. He was not super- 
stitious, but he felt the 
sudden chill of a clammy 
hand on his spine - when 

he found himself face to 

face with the Yellow 
Jacket jail, and almost 
bumped into a ferocious- 

v~ looking individual com- 
ing down its wooden steps. 

The man looked like a pirate 

only half tamed. Bobby knew 
he was the sheriff. 

He cut off in the direction of 
the mine. The half-mile walk 
over a wagon trail four inches 
deep with dust gave him ample 

time for meditation. When he re- 
, turned three quarters of an hour 
later, he knew the exact location 
of the mine office, and how to get 
into it. The-~ shock of hard fact 
roused him utterly from the somnam- 
bulism of castle-building. He was no 
longer a make-believe hero, 
and his courage was like the 
temperature of a man with a 
fever, rising ebulliently at 
one moment, and sinking to 
the lowest ebb in the next. 
He evaded the jail in going 
back to the Bobcat, and in doing so 
passed -a small frame church out of 
which a small lean man with an un- 
mistakable collar was just emerging. 
As he had recognized the sheriff, so now 
Bobby instinctively put away a mental 
picture of the little dried-up parson. 
He went on to his room, dug himself 
out of the dust he had accumulated, 
shaved and descended to the dining- 
room. Celie was there—and so were 
half a dozen others, all men. He sat 
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at a table where he could look at her 
without being observed, and allowed 
his glance to travel about the room. He 
found that five other men had staked 
out vantage-points similar to his own, 
and that their eyes were on Celie as 
they ate. The sixth was an octogenarian, 
and he had boldly taken a seat opposite 
her. And Celie was a vision of soft and 
shimmering loveliness! He was amazed 
to see that she had accumulated most of 
the bill of fare about her plate, and was 
apparently enjoying it, entirely uncon- 
scious of the admiring stare of the six 
citizens of Yellow Jacket—and himself. 
Not until she rose to leave the room did 
she see him, and he caught for an in- 
stant the cautious glow of greeting in 
her eyes. 

From the table next to Bobby came 
a deep and gusty sigh from the bosom 
of a corpulent individual whose bulging 
eyes roved the room challengingly. 

“I’ve set my lamps on some females 
in my time,” he announced, “but she’s 
the prettiest I ever seen!” 

When he returned to his room, he 
found a brief note from Celie slipped 
under his door. Again she implored 
him not to fail her in the last hour. At 
the bottom of the note she had signed 
herself Celie, and under the signature 
was a row of crosses—underscored. 

If his courage required a final spur, 
that overwhelmingly significant row of 
little X’s supplied it. At the advanced 
age of thirty-six he had not yet quite 
forgotten all the things that had gone 
to make up the romance of his boyhood, 
and his heart throbbed joyously as he 
counted them—an even dozen—Celie’s 
first kisses! 

It was a quarter after eight when he 
went unobtrusively out of a side door of 
the Bobcat, with the bundle of clothing, 
in which he had hidden the big revolver, 
hugged under his arm. Five minutes 
later he was on the dusty trail hurrying 
toward the mine. It was a glorious 
night. The stars hung over him by the 
million in a dome that was a phosphor- 
escent blaze. There was no moon, but 


so brilliant were these stars that his 
shadow lay in a blotch at his feet. Mid- 
way between the town and the mine he 
Was Celie ahead of 


stopped to listen. 
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him, or behind? He looked at his 
watch. It was twenty-five minutes of 
nine. Probably she was ahead—and 


Kellard was already waiting. 


Hé hurried on, eyes and ears alert. 

He felt no longer the desire to hes- 
itate. His blood ran strangely in his 
veins as the big dumps came in view. 
He forgot the jail, forgot the sheriff, 
forgot the hazard of the monstrous thing 
he was about to do. He was no longer 
Bobby McTabb, the dreamer; he was 
Robert Winchester McTabb, ready to 
do physical things for the girl he loved. 
After all he would have been a fighter 
—if he had gone “over there.” He 
would have charged over the top with 
the rest of them. The thought was in- 
spiring. 

He made a detour into the shadow of 
one of the dumps, whence he could see 
the small building that was the mine 
office. It was lighted. Kellard was 
there! 

Bobby dropped on his knees and 
again looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes of nine. He took off his coat 
and hat then, unwrapped the bundle, 
and in their place put on the slouch and 
the misfit. The huge revolver he thrust 
butt downward into one of the coat 
pockets. With the big handkerchief in 
his hand he sneaked up behind a pile of 
débris fifty feet from the office and flat- 
tened himself against it, with his eyes 
on the window. Scarcely had he drawn 
a dozen breaths when a figure came up 
over the trail. It was Celie. For a 
space she stood twenty steps from him, 
and he could make out clearly the 
ghostly pallor of her face in the glow 
of the stars. He was filled with a cu- 
rious exultation. He knew that she 
was looking for him, waiting for some 
sign, but he made neither movement nor 
sound. Once more he was Bobby 
McTabb the artist—dilettante in the 
fine art of drama! So much more 
powerful would the climax be if she 
thought that he had failed her! 

Slowly Celie approached the door, 
opened it without knocking and entered. 
3efore it closed behind her, Bobby 
heard the greeting of a man’s voice. 

Ten seconds later he was under one 
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of the four windows that lighted. the 
small building. He took a chance, and 
raised his head cautiously until his eyes 
were on a level with the sash. He 
found himself looking into Kellard’s 
private office, and through that into the 
outer room. Full in his line of vision 
Celie stood facing him, with her back 
against the door through which she had 
entered. In the glare of the electric 
illumination she was whiter than in the 
starlight. Then Kellard came into 
view. The man was holding out both 
hands, and speaking. Bobby could hear 
his voice only faintly. He was a big 
man. Bobby’s first impression was that 
his clothes were tailored. Then he 
caught a glimpse of his face. It was 
the sort of face he hated. Kellard was 
smiling. Bobby caught the flash of a 
big diamond on his finger. A little later 
another blazed in his cravat. He ob- 
served this as Kellard turned, inviting 
Celie into the inner office. 

He dropped down and listened. He 
heard the two enter the room, and heard 
Kellard as he closed the door. Now was 
his time! Hugging close to the wa!l 
he approached the entrance, pausing 
long enough at the step to tie the big 
handkerchief over the lower part of his 
face. An inch at a time he opened the 
door, wormed himself in, and closed it 
as cautiously behind him. Kellard’s 
voice came to him distinctly now. 

“TI can’t get your point of view, little 
girl,” Kellard was saying. ‘Surely you 
don’t think she would be mistaken !” 

Before Celie had answered, Bobby’s 
ear was glued to the door. 

“T don’t know,” he heard her say in 
a hard, choking little voice. “I’ve—I’ve 
grown suspicious. I want to see them— 
read them—with my own eyes. That is 
why I am here. If they’re as—as you 
both say—yes, I’ll keep my word, and 
marry you. Isn’t that fair?” 


noes heart was going like a 
hammer. And he knew that Celie’s 
was almost choking her. Fiercely he 
clutched at the butt of the big forty-four 
in his hand. 

For a moment there was silence. 

“If I show them to you here—now— 
do you mean that you are ready to 
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marry me—to-night?” Kellard de- 
manded then. “Of course we can keep 
it secret, and let the thing be pulled off 
properly at home. Do you mean that?” 

“Perhaps—if the letters—” 

Bobby could hear the note of anguish 
in Celie’s voice. It was despair! She 
believed that he had failed her—that in 
the last moment he had abandoned her 
to her fate! Kellard’s chair scraped on 
the floor. Heavy footsteps went to the 
far end of the room. Very faintly 
Bobby heard the clicking turn of a knob 
to a safe, and after that there was a 
half-minute of terrible silence in which 
every engine of life in his body seemed 
to quit its work. Then the footsteps 
returned. 

“There,” said Kellard. ‘Pick out 
any one you choose. They’re all alike.” 

Ten seconds more Bobby counted 
under his breath. Then he drew in a 
great gasp, threw back his shoulders and 
flung open the door. 

“Hands up!” he cried. 

The big revolver was leveled straight 
at Kellard’s breast. 

‘Hands up,” repeated Bobby. 
deliver!” 

He had read that somewhere. It came 
spontaneously. He saw Kellard’s hand 
half reaching out—and on the edge of 
the table was a revolver. Bobby, in his 
excitement, forgot the presence of a 
lady. 

“Damn you, put up your hands!” he 
almost shouted. 

Kellard’s face turned from red to 
mottled gray. As his hands went over 
his head, Bobby noticed, as per schedule, 
the packet Celie was clutching in her 
hands. 

“Gimme that,” he demanded, holding 
out his free hand, with his eyes still blaz- 
ing at Kellard over the big bandanna 
tied about his face. Celie held out the 
packet, and Bobby slipped it into his 
pocket. “Any more money in that 
safe?” he asked Kellard. 

As a matter of fact there was. Beads 
of sweat were standing out cn Kellard’s 
face. 

“Five thousand dollars,” said Kel- 
lard chokingly. ‘Take that—and leave 
the letters *you’ve just put into your 
pocket. They’re worthless to you.” 


“And 
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Bobby flung open the door. 

“Hands up!” he cried. As 

Kellard’s hands went over his f 

head, Bobby noticed the packet S 
Colic wes clutching. ( 


Bobby backed toward the door. 

“You can’t pull anything as easy as 
that over Reddy Flynn,” he chuckled, 
mentioning offhand the name of the no- 
torious outlaw supposed to have been 
lynched a few days before. “And listen 
to me—I’m going to close this door, an’ 
I’m going to take my time leaving your 
shack, and if you make a move before I 
get away, I'll puncture you sure as day- 
light! Understand?” 

As he retreated, with his revolver 
aimed at Kellard, he dared to take his 
first look at Celie. It seemed to him 
that she was almost on the point of be- 
traying herself, and he darted out 
quickly and slammed the door shut. 
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Not until then did a second thought 
come to him of the revolver on 
Kellard’s desk. With a night 
like day outside Kellard 
would be a fool as well as a 
coward if he did not take a 
pot-shot or two at him from 
+ the window. Consideration 
of. that fact made 
Bobby hesitate at 
the outer door, and 
he looked about 
quickly for another 
avenue of escape. 
At the rear of the 
office was a win- 
dow, partly open. 
Bobby made for this, 
opened it wider, and 
was astride the sill— 
one leg out 
and one leg 
in — when 
in lightning 
succession 
things hap- 
pened which 
for an_ in- 
stant or two 
froze every 
drop. of 

his blood. 
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From Kellard’s office came the sound 
of a revolver shot, a crash of broken 
glass, a woman’s scream—and a hoarse, 
terrible cry from Kellard himself, fol- 
lowed by the heavy thud of a falling 
body! 


‘OR ten seconds Bobby sat astride the 

sill, powerless to move or make a 
sound. Physically and mentally during 
those ten seconds he was paralyzed, 
overcome by a horror which for. a space 
his brain could not grasp. Weakly he 
pulled himself back into the room. He 
tore the handkerchief from his face 
and dropped it to the floor. Then he 
went back to the door, and opened it. 
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He knew—now—what he would find. 
On the floor, with his face turned up to 
the ceiling, lay Kellard. He did not look 
at Celie as he dropped on his knees be- 
side him. Kellard was dead. The bullet 
had gone straight to his heart—and 
Bobby’s eyes shifted to the table. The 
revolver was gone. Then he looked at 
the girl. 

She was standing with her back to 
the wall, full in the glow of the electric 
light, and in her hand she held Kellard’s 
revolver. Her face was the color of 
chalk, and in her eyes was a terrible 
fear. She was shivering. The revolver 
dropped from her hand. She tried to 
speak, but her lips made no sound. To 
Bobby she looked as if she had gone 
mad. 

As he rose to his feet, she stretched out 
her arms toward him, and in the dry, 
choking sobs that came from her throat 
he heard her say: 

“Why—why did you do it? Why did 
you do it?” 

Yes, she was mad. She had killed 
Kellard—and her mind was gone. She 
was repeating the question—asking nim 
why he had killed Kellard—over and 
over again as he went toher. He opened 
his own arms, and she came into them 
with a sobbing, pitiful cry, stroking his 
face with her two hands, and asking him 
that same thing until with a moan of 
anguish she flung her arms about his 
neck and buried her face on his breast. 
In those moments Bobby McTabb’s soul 
rose above all earthly fears and prob- 
lems. He strained her to him. He 
kissed her shining hair; he turned up 
her face and kissed her mouth, and her 
eyes that were flooding now with hot 
tears, telling her that he loved her more 
all other things on the face of the earth 
—that everything was all right, and she 
mustn’t be afraid. In that glorious 
moment of inspiration and of love ful- 
filled, with her arms tightening more 
and more about his neck, he took upon 
himself fully and without hesitation the 
responsibility for the killing of Shelden 
Lewis Kellard. Yes, Bobby McTabb 
would have gone over the top—‘over 
there.” He was the sort. And the girl 
knew it. He had done this for her. 
Her eyes blazed as she looked up at him. 
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There was a new fear in them now— 
a fear for him. If her reason was gone, 
she did not betray it. Her voice was 
steadier. 

“We must hurry!” she cried. 
must get away!” 

A plan of action had already leaped 
through Bobby’s head. He picked up 
the revolver Celie had dropped and hur- 
ried her out of the room. He recovered 
the red handkerchief before they left 
the building, and after that ran with her 
through the moonlight to the edge of 
the dump where he had made his change. 
Here he buried the two revolvers, the 
slouch hat, the misfit coat and the hand- 
kerchief under a mass of rubble. Celie 
understood, and with her little hands 
she dug into the dirt and shale with 
him. 

Then Bobby hugged her up close in 
his arms again and told her what he 
was going to do. That she had kiiled 
Kellard made no difference to him. 
More than ever she was his to fight for 
and to protect from danger from this 
hour on. 

“I know where the minister lives at 
Yellow Jacket,” he said, speaking quite 
calmly. “I am going to take you there, 
and marry you. Then we will get out 
of town. If we can reach the line of 
rail twenty miles north of here we'll 
make a run for the coast, and after that 
Japan, China, India My dar- 
ling, out there the whole world is ahead 
of us!” 

Her arms grew tighter about his neck. 
She lifted her face in the moonlight, and 
kissed him full on the mouth. 

“Let’s hurry!” she whispered. 


“We 


CHAPTER IV 


HREE quarters of an hour later 

| it was over. Most of it passed 
like a dream to Bobby. He did 

not appreciate in himself the suave and 
circumspect manner in which he ex- 
pressed his desire to the little dried-up 
minister of Yellow Jacket, to whom he 
extended a crisp twenty-dollar bill as 
he stated the business of his visit, thereby 
at the very beginning quite effectually 
clipping the wings of any overcurious 











inquisitiveness that might have proved 
embarrassing for them. With a final 
hand-shake and a “God bless you, my 
children,” the suddenly enriched little 
preacher watched them as they disap- 
peared in the vast yellow sea of star- 
light, and not until 
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Robert—why did you do it? Oh, why 
did you do it?” 
Bobby swallowed hard. It would be 


only a matter of a few seconds, he 
figured, before Yellow Jacket’s black- 
whiskered beast of a sheriff would be on 
the job, and it was 





Bobby knew they 
were beyond the 
range of his vision 
did he give way to 
the feelings within 
him. Then for 
two or three 
minutes he stopped 
close up against 
the protecting wall 
of a dark and un- 
inhabited building 
that edged the 
walk, hugged Celie 
in his arms and be- 
tween his kisses 
tried to tell her 
how happy he was 
—and ended it all 
by declaring that 
he would have 
killed a thousand 
men instead of one 
had it been neces- 
sary to achieve her. 
Over and over he 
repeated that she 
was his wife, that 
nothing could hap- 
pen to her, and 
that already they 
were started on 
their long journey 
for the other side 
of the earth. 





not particularly 
consoling at this 
particular moment 
to be repeatedly 
asked why he had 
done it! 

“Sh-h-h-h! Be 
caretul,” .he 
warned. “Nothing 
shall hurt you, my 
darling. Not a 
thing !”’ 

“T know it. I’m 
not thinking of 
myself, Robert. 
It’s you. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! I’m to 
blame for it. I 
asked you to kill 
him. I made you 
kill him! I’m all 
to blame. But 
they wont hang me 
for it. They'll 
hang you. Oh, it’s 
horrible, hor- 
rible !” 

“It is,” choked 
Bobby. 

Suddenly her 
two hands were 
gripping fran- 
tically at his arm. 

“But I wont let 
them!” she cried, 





Those two or 
three blissful 


“ Why —- why did you do it?” she cried. 


and Bobby saw the 
beautiful blaze of 














minutes might 
have stretched themselves into half an 
hour had not a man rushed suddenly 
past them from the direction of the 
mine. He was hatless and coatless, and 
his apparent excitement sent a cold thrill 
of horror up Bobby’s spine. He felt 
Celie’s body stiffen in his arms. From 
her lips fell a pitiful little cry when the 
man had gone. 

“They’ve found him!” she whispered 
in a hard, strained voice. ‘‘Robert— 


fire in ‘her eyes. 
“It’s all my fault—and if they catch us 
I shall lie! ¥’ll tell them that it was I 
who killed Shelden Kellard. Yes, I’ll 
do it. But before that—before they get 
us—we must destroy the letters!” 
““We—we buried them in the old 
coat,” said Bobby. “I forgot to take 
them out. But they’re safe there. No 


one will ever find them.” 
“Oh-h-h-h—if it hadn’t been for the 
letters—” moaned Celie. 
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“You wouldn’t be my wife,” inter- 
rupted Bobby quickly. “Are you— 
sorry—for that?” 

“No-o-o-o. Only I’d have married 
you just the same—if you hadn't killed 
him. And then—we’d 
have been so happy!” 

Her eyes, soft with 
the glow of starlight, 
convinced him that 
she was not pretend- 
ing. She did not 
know that she had 
killed Shelden Kel- 
lard. The shock of 
the tragedy had 
been too much for 
her, and she was 
filled with the curi- 
ous illusion that it 
was he who had 
fired the fatal shot. 
Otherwise she was 
in her right senses 
—adorably so. The 
way her eyes were 
looking at him gave 
him a new and sud- 
den strength. He 
must win out! 
Half a dozen steps 
from them was a 
narrow aperture be- 
tween the walls of 
the two frame struc- 
tures near which 
they were standing. 
He pointed to the 
hiding-place. 

“Conceal yourself ae 
in there, and don’t come 
out until I return,” he 
said. “I’m going to get 
a couple of horses or 
bust !” 


WENTY seconds later he a 
was hurrying toward the 
corner of the main street. The 
idea in his head was like a thing of 
fire, and his heart thumped excitedly 
when he came to the intersection and 
faced the right. Half a dozen buildings 
up was the “Come Again” saloon—and 
at first glance Bobby judged half the 
country round had accepted the open 
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invitation. A score or more of saddled 
horses were hitched in front, and toward 
these he made his way with a definite 
determination. He chose the first two, 


unfastened them with the casual indif- 
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ference of owner- 
ship, and led them 
away. A blear-eyed 
half-drunken _ indi- 
vidual reclining on 
a box watched him 
go. Bobby saw him 
out of the corner of 
his eye, and began 
to whistle. He was 
still whistling when 
Celie saw him com- 
ing and darted out 
to join him. 

“T borrowed 
them from in front 
of the saloon,” he 
explained. "it’s 
our one chance. 
If we can make 
that line of rail—” 

‘Meee -it!” 
cried Celie, her 
voice trembling 
with excitement. 
“They can’t beat 
us—not if we have 
alittle start. 
They’re splendid! 
I know horses. On 
those we'll fairly 

fly!” 

“You—y ou can 
ride—fast?”  in- 
quired Bobby. 

“Ride!” Before 
he could lend her a 
hand, she was in one 

of the _ saddles. 
“Shorten the stir- 
rups, please, and I'll 
show you!” 
He performed the 
task with the sicken- 
ing sensation of a 
new and impending evil about to de- 
scend upon him. So far as he could 
remember he had never been astride a 
horse in his life. He was determined, if 
possible, to keep this secret to himself. 
He climbed into his saddle. 
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And don’t go too 
fast. We must—save the horses.” 

With a little chirrup and a nudge of 
her heels Celie set off, and Bobby’s mount 
followed like a shot. By quick action he 
saved himself. With both hands he took 
a tenacious grip on the pommel of his 
saddle, and for twenty minutes there- 
after hung on for his very existence. If 
Celie was not actually flying, she was at 
least making very good speed. It was 
impossible for him to keep his eyes on 
her. His bridle-reins hung loose. All 
the bones of his body were suffering a 
series of concussions that made it impos- 
sible for him to draw in a breath without 
having it disjointed into numerous parts. 
He lost his hat. His tongue got between 
his teeth—and at last in the frantic hope 
of improving his situation he let go of 
the saddle pommel and flung his arms 
about the neck of his mount. Twenty 
minutes of that! And they had twenty 
miles to go! He gritted his teeth, de- 
termined to hang on until the last drop 
of his blood was churned to death. 

Pride kept him from calling out. 
And that same pride made him pray, 
even in his agony, that Celie would not 
drop back to see with her own eyes the 
manner of his horsemanship. Then the 
thing happened that he had known 
would come sooner or later. His foot 
slipped out of one of the stirrups, and 
after a vain effort or two to recapture 
it he sought salvation by hugging his 
nag with his heel. Like a shot the cow- 
pony forged ahead, breasted Celie and 
passed her with a speed that drew some 
sort of protest from her. Bobby heard 
her voice. That was the last he did 
hear. He lost his second stirrup. He 
was conscious of a swift and twisting 
passage through midair that terminated 
in a cataclysmic shock when he landed. 


“You set the pace. 


HEN Bobby came to, he was ex- 

plaining to Celie that all his 
experiences in fast riding had been in 
flying-machines, and that in these days 
of modern warfare they didn’t use horses 
at the front. Celie was kneeling in the 
deep sand at his side, her arms about 
him, pleading with him to get up quick 
—and run. Finally what she was say- 


ing got into his head. 
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“They’re after us, Robert! I can hear 
them! ‘They’re on our trail!” 

Bobby stiffened with a jerk. The 
world cleared before his eyes. He saw 
the stars, the yellow floor of the desert 
—and Celie. And then he saw their two 
horses standing patiently a few steps 
away. He stood up, a bit groggily, and 
with Celie’s arm about his waist listened 
to the swift approach of his doom. In- 
stantly his mind gripped the situation. 
It was futile now to make an effort to 
escape their pursuers. A few seconds 
more, and they would be in the hands of 
the law. He looked at Celie’s face, 
white and haggard in the starlight, and 
drew her to him with a new and tender 
gentleness. She had not gone on be- 
cause he had fallen! He bent down, and 
kissed her. 

“You must promise me one thing,” he 
said, so quietly and with so little fear 
in his voice that wonderment filled her 
eyes. “You must let me do all of the 
talking—all of it. Will you?” 

She nodded, something choking back 
the word she tried to utter. 

“If they ask you questions, you must 
remain quiet, or refer them tome. And 
don’t let them see you are frightened. 
If you do that, all is lost. Under- 
stand ?” 

She nodded again. 

In another moment a thunder of hoofs 
and a cloud of dust encompassed them, 
and with Celie held tightly in the hollow 
of his arm Bobby found himself staring, 
still another instant later, into the fero- 
cious face of the black-whiskered sheriff 
of Yellow Jacket. And then there was a 
circle of those faces, malevolent and 
pitiless, circling him like a horde of 
wolves—and Bobby knew without ask- 
ing questions that the hour had come 
when he must give up the ghost. 

Also he became suddenly cognizant 


that the thing pressing against his 
stomach was the muzzle of a big 
revolver. 


“Well—anything to say?” hissed the 
sheriff, 

‘“‘Nothing—except that this is a pretty 
raw joke to play on a stranger in your 
town—if you call it a joke,” replied 
Bobby, hugging Celie closer. “You're 
frightening my wife, sir!” 
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“The devil!” said the sheriff. ‘Bones, 
take a look at ’em and give us your 
opinion.” 

A space of silence, in which the venge- 
ful eyes of a score of men never left 
him for an instant, was fol- 
lowed by a_ suddenly 
explosive voice crying: 

“Them’s the two, 

Sheriff, s’elp me 
God!” 

The cold grip 
of iron closed 
about Bobby’s 
wrists. 

Celie gave a 
little wail. 

“It’s lucky it 
aint late, an’ 
the boys aint 
drunk,” con- 
soled the 
sheriff. 
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“A ride?” bellowed the sheriff. “A 
ride! Where'd you get the horses?” 
“Rented them,” said Bobby. 
“Rented ’em!” The sheriff's voice 
rose almost to a yell, ‘“D’ye hear that. 
boys? He rented the 
ponies! Why, you ly- 
ing, dog-faced son 
of a horse-thief— 
do you mean to 
say you didn’t 
steal ’em?” 
“My dear 














A boy’s voice bawled: “Ex-x-x-try— Yellow Jacket Herald! All about last night’s murder!” 


“If they was, they’d lynch you quicker’n 
Jack Robinson, for you’re the dirtiest, 
lowest-down coyote of a sneak this side 


o’ Montana—you, hiding under a 
woman’s skirts like you are!” 

Bobby was grateful that the night hid 
his weakness, that it covered the tremble 
of his. knees and the sweat of doom on 
his face. His last hour had come, yet 
even then he fought, as the boche fights 
at the last trench. 

“I’m not hiding,” he protested. 
just came out for a ride.” 


“We 


man, you're dead drunk,” replied Bobby. 
“If I had stolen them, and we had 
wanted to get away, do you suppose we 
would have been standing quietly here 
when you came up? I ask you—would 
we have been sitting out here admir- 
ing the stars? We were just about to 
return to the village—” 

“Village!” gasped the sheriff. Rage 
undefined rose in his throat and choked 
him. He turned to the men. “Boys, 
’ave any of you got some matches? I 
want to take a look at this galoot!” 
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The flare of a match lighted up 
Bobby’s pale face—and Celie’s. The 
sheriff stared. Every eye in that circle 
of faces stared, and some one said in 
amazement : 

“Good Lord, it’s the little girl who 
come to the Bobcat!” 

There was a crowding of men a little 
nearer. The sheriff was stunned. Bobby 
sensed the psychological moment—and 
caught it on the fly. 

“It is my right to demand the reason 
for this outrage,” he cried. ‘‘As yet you 
have done nothing but call me names and 
insult my wife. What do you mean?” 

The sheriff cleared his throat. 

“Them horses you've got was took 
from in front of the saloon,” he began, 
“an’ as we’ve had about fifty stolen in 
just that way, we figgered we had the 
thieves when we got you two. If we’ve 
made a mistake, we all beg your pardons, 
don’t we boys?—specially the lady’s. 
But how the dev—I mean how in 
thunder could you rent ’em?” 

For barely a second Bobby hesitated. 
His mind shot back. He saw again 
the half-drunken human hulk leering 
from the box as he led the two horses 
away. His brain leaped to the excite- 
ment of the game —Ais game. He said: 

“We just came into your little village 
this afternoon. To-night, as we were 
passing down the main avenue, we saw a 
large number of horses tied and saddled, 
and evidently for hire. There was only 
one man near them, a man who was, I 
regret to say, somewhat a little the worse 
for liquor, and him we asked if we might 
rent a couple of horses for a couple of 
hours. He said yes—that we might take 
two that belonged to him if we brought 
them back in one hour instead of two. 
I gave the man a dollar, and we were 
about to return when you rode down 
upon us.” 

“The devil!” gasped the sheriff. 

He was unlocking the handcuffs about 
Bobby’s wrists. 

“The devil!” he repeated, as if in a 
daze. “Our village—the avenue! Boys, 
we've made a mistake! It was that 
drunken Reddy. You remember he had 
money when he came in, an’ he took a 
drink before he told us some one had cut 
out the ponies.” 
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A SWIFT gallop of hoofs interrupted 

whatever apologies might have fol- 
lowed. A man sprang from a horse, 
crowded his way through the cordon of 
men, and fairly dragged the sheriff away 
from Bobby and his wife. In a low, 
excited voice he said something that 
drew an amazed gasp from the sheriff. 
The hearts of Bobby and Celie stood 
still. Distinctly they heard the name 
Shelden Kellard! 

The sheriff turned. In his face there 
was another look than that roused by his 
desert-born hatred of horse-thieves. 

“Boys, Shelden Kellard is dead. He 
was murdered in his office sometime this 
evening.” 

The return to Yellow Jacket was at a 
walk. Even at that Bobby felt strange 
aches in his bones. An hour later they 
were in his room in the hotel. Not 
until then did Celie break down, and 
Bobby snuggled her up in his arms much 
as he would have snuggled a little child, 
and sat down in an old-fashioned rocker 
near the window that looked out over 
the telephone wires toward the mine, 
whispering consolation and love. 

Bobby had purposely left the light 
out, and they sat in the glow of star- 
light coming through the window. He 
realized now that there was nothing they 
could do—nothing that could be done 
until the next day’s train. Their fate 
hung by a thread, and every moment he 
feared the tramp of heavy footsteps on 
the stair. He was confident the things 
they had buried would not be discovered, 
but there was that other dread—the ac- 
cursed combination of fact known as 
circumstantial evidence— Celie’s ap- 
pointment with Kellard, his purchase of 
the misfit coat, the hat and handkerchief, 
their hasty marriage, the borrowing of 
the horses and their taking of separate 
rooms at the Bobcat. Could he lie him- 
self out of a web like that? Involun- 
tarily he shuddered. Celie felt his 
agitation, and her arms clung tighter. 

“The letters,” she whispered. “If it 
hadn’t been for them, Robert— But I 
had to do it. I had to—or sell myself. 
You did it for me, and you haven’t 
asked—why.”’ 

“T didn’t care—much,” said Bobby, a 
little dully. “It was you I wanted—just 
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you. Of course I couldn’t help guessing, 
but I didn’t care. I wanted you. I’ve 
wanted you all my life.” 

“I’m going to tell you—now,” her 
voice whispered sobbingly. “It’s ter- 
rible, but I must. It was my stepmother. 
She was East—six months. She met 
Kellard. She swears it was only a flirta- 
tion—that there was nothing terribly 
wrong. But she wrote the letters—and 
afterward—Kellard wanted me! Do 
you understand? He had the letters. 
He used them as athreat. I had no pity 
for her. But my father! Robert, to me 
the two most wonderful men in the world 
are my father—and you. He worshiped 
my stepmother. His faith in her was like 
your faith in me. I had to marry Kel- 
lard or see my father broken and ruined 
by the disclosure of the letters. At last 
I was coming to see Kellard, when I met 
you. My stepmother was urging me 
and I was doing it all for Father’s sake.” 

He was pressing her face close to him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I understand.” 

“And the ranch,” she went on. “My 
father had owned it, as I said, Robert, 
but he gave it to me two years ago. It 
is my ranch—the Three Bar X, down in 
Maricopa County, Arizona, and there 
are five thousand head of cattle on it, 
all mine—and yours! We’ll live there, 
Wont it be beautiful, Robert?” 

“Tt—will,” he said. 


“\7OU may have to know my step- 
mother,” she went on, with a little 

note of pain in her voice. ‘But you'll 
love my dad. He’li visit us often. He 
was born on the ranch, and he'll love 
you, Robert. He loves a brave man— 
and a fighter.” 

“And I suppose—being that sort of a 
man—he hates liars?” said Bobby. 

“Yes,” replied Celie, squeezing her 
little nose closer into Bobby’s neck. 
“It’s funny why you mentioned that. 
He has always said that the two things 
he likes to do best are to kill rattlesnakes 
and send liars to jail. Isn’t it odd?” 

“It is,” agreed Bobby. ‘“And—er— 
who is your father, sweetheart ?” 

“Why, Robert!” 

“IT know, dear—you’ve told me his 
name, and where he lives, but I mean—er 
—what is he? His business, you know.” 
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“Didn't I tell you his name was John 
Courtleigh Sterling?” 

“Yes. But—” 

“And you didn’t know?” 

“I-—I never heard the name before,” 
confessed Bobby. 

“I — thought—you—must—know,” 
she breathed. “And you didn’t! Why, 
Robert, my darling old dad is the 
governor of Arizona!” 
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CHAPTER V 


HE governor of Arizona—her 
father! And she owned a ranch 
—with five thousand head of 

cattle! 

And now she was telling him again, 
with her warm lips close to his neck, 
that they’d live together on that ranch, 
and be happy all their lives, and that 
Dad would come down and see them 
often—if they were just lucky enough to 
get away from Yellow Jacket without 
the sheriff discovering that it was he who 
had killed Shelden Kellard! 

Through the long hours of the night 
they sat like that, waiting and listening 
for the thing they dreaded. It was mid- 
night when Bobby found himself keep- 
ing the vigil alone. Celie was asleep in 
his arms. 

Hour after hour he waited, 
listened, and watched. 

When they came for him, when they 
confronted him with the death of Kel- 
lard, what would she say? In that hour 
would she tell what had actually hap- 
pened? If she did that, it would save 
neither—and two would pay the price 
for Kellard’s life instead of one. 

At length Bobby slept. Celie’s eyes 
were looking at him when he woke. In 
her heart hope was flaming like the red 
sun that began to creep up over the edge 
of the southeastern desert. 

They had not spoken when Bobby 
looked at his watch. 

It was four o’clock. The early train 
eastward went at six. 

“We must leave quietly and without 
excitement,” said Bobby. ‘You'd better 
go to your room, dear. We'll go down 
at five-thirty.” 

Bobby thanked God that a drowsy 


and 
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hireling was at the hotel desk in place of 
the proprietor who had welcomed them 
yesterday. He paid the bill, and with 
Celie’s arm linked in his they de- 
parted slowly up the “avenue.” 
‘There was no haste in their 
going. No one could have 
said that they betrayed the 
slightest sign of excitement. 
But their hearts - were 
beating like hammers. 
They did not speak. 
Their last great battle in 
Yellow Jacket they were 
fighting splendidly. 

The train was on 
time, and when they 
heard the distant 
whistle of it, and 
finally the increasing 
rumble of it half a 
mile away, a low sob 
broke from Celie’s lips. 

In the same moment 
a boy’s loud voice 
bawled out close at 
their heels: 

“Ex-x-x-try — Yel- 
low Jacket Herald! 
All about last night’s 
murder !”’ 

For an_ instant 
Bobby felt that some 
one had fired a shot 
at him. Then he 
turned casually and 
bought a paper. 

“Didn’t know that 
Yellow Jacket had a 
paper,” he tried to say 
jokingly to the boy. 

“We don’t,’ was the 
rejoinder. “We git it 
out once a week, excep’ 
when a murder happens. 
Then Pop allus gits out an 
extry.” 

Bobby thrust the paper 
into his pocket. Five minutes 
later, as the train left Yellow 
Jacket in a dust-cloud behind, he 
pulled it from his pocket. He 
looked at Celie. Her eyes were 
wide and staring. Then he spread open 
the front page. 


There it was—in all the spectacular 
glory of hand-set type and full-page 
headlines. Shelden Kellard murdered 

in his office! Shot through his 
window! And then— 

“Oh!” almost sobbed 
Bobby. 

Yes, there it was! Shel- 
den Kellard shot to death 
through the window of his 
office by his deadliest 
enemy, one-armed Sandy 
Duggan! And Duggan, 
half drunk, had come into 
Yellow Jacket and boasted 
openly of his crime! 

The paper dropped from 

Bobby’s nerveless fingers 

before they had more 

than finished the head- 
lines. His eyes met 

Celie’s. What a strange, 

wonderful look was in 
Celie’s beautiful orbs 
at this super-joyful 
moment! 

“T thought—it was 
you,” he managed to 
say, in a husky 
whisper. ‘You had 
the pistol—in your 
hand—and the shot 
came, and he fell. 
And I saw no one 
else.” 

“T snatched the re- 
volver from the table 
—when he started to 
get it. And you—you 
—Robert—you had a 
pistol—and_ the shot 
came and he fell. 

And I saw 
no one else 
—and it 
never oOc- 
curred to 
me that 
anyone else 


Then hap- 

pened the 

thing Bobby 

had known 

would come. His 

foot slipped out of 

the stirrup e 

lost the second stir- 

rup. He was con- could pos- 

scious of a swift and sibly — oh, 
twisting passage : 

through midair. Rob =* t, 

= Robert !” 
“No, I didn’t shoot him through the 
window,” said Bobby. “I sure didn’t!” 
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By ANTHONY M. RUD 





JHE bell ‘rang _ insistently. 
T Knowing that Central would 

have me fully awake in five 
minutes anyway, I rose and yanked down 
the receiver, prepared to bite the head 
off the individual who had _ nerve 
enough to rout me out at three in the 
morning. 

“Bert?” The quick question fore- 
stalled the savage growl I was summon- 
ing as I leaned over the transmitter. I 
straightened instantly from my bellig- 
erent slouch, for it was the one voice 
in the world I most wanted to hear. 

“Jigger!” I exclaimed, as wide awake 
suddenly as if it had been noon. ‘‘Where 
are you? Where have you been? I’d 
given you up for dead two months ago!” 
This was literally the truth, for Masters 
had been out of town nearly four months, 
and because I knew his sledge-hammer 
methods in dealing with his quarries and 
the risks he delighted inf taking, I had 
pictured him lying somewhere in the mud 
of the East River, or hacked to pieces by 
some of the alien criminals he sought. 

“Not .yet, Hoffman!” he chuckled. 
“Can’t answer your questions over the 
wire, though. Are you very busy?” 

“Lord no!” If I had been painting 
the Queen of England at the moment, I 
would have answered in the same way. 
As it was, I had two portrait appoint- 
ments for the following week, but I 
knew these could be postponed. 

“Same old Bert!” he laughed. “Well, 
‘meet me at the 5:32 Grand Central.” 

















“This morning ?” 

“Yes. Oh, and bring your golf sticks, 
if you can find them. We may be able 
to get in eighteen holes. I’m anxious 
for a game.” 

“All right.” I knew that Masters was 
chaffing, for he scarcely knew a driver 
from a sammy iron, but behind the light- 
est of his jests there lay always a seri- 
ous side. “Any—other weapons?” | 
asked, thinking of the two automatics 
that had lain unused in my bureau 
drawer for so long. 

“Of course,” he replied. ‘“That’s al- 
ways understood.” As he dropped the 
receiver, I sprang to my feet, thrilling 
with delight at the prospect of action. 
I needed if badly, for my work had 
fallen off in quality of late. The 
impetus and inspiration of an adventure 
with Masters was just what I wanted. 


] GATHERED a few pieces of clean 
linen, in case I should be away longer 
than the day, and crammed them into 


my leather bag. I started to put the 
automatics on top, but changed my mind. 
Masters’ affairs often developed with 
such startling suddenness that it was un- 
wise not to be fully prepared. I placed 
one in the pocket of my jacket and the 
other on my right hip. My breakfast 
was a hurried affair, not because there 
was any particular reason for rush but 
because I was burning with impatience. 
As a result I got to Grand Central 
nearly a half-hour early. 
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Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


I was lighting my second panetella 
when I spied Masters. He was ap- 
proaching briskly from the subway 
stairs, dressed as I had never seen him 
before. His angular frame was re- 
vealed more than usual by a back-fitted 
tweed coat, and the material advertised 
by garish checks the fact that the new 
American dyes were not yet complete 
successes. The soft collar of his shirt, 
though pinned together carefully over 
the tie, left his bony neck unprotected. 
Always previously he had worn the 
highest linen procurable. Completely 
engulfing his mat of black hair was a 
checked cap, pulled down too far toward 
his ears. I thought he seemed a little 
paler and thinner than on the last occa- 
sion I had accompanied. him—the time 
we chased the family ghost for Lew 
Macey. 

“Tigger!” I cried, seizing his hand 
warmly. He did not speak for a sec- 
ond, but I saw the curious expression 
creep into his blue eyes that was his 
nearest approach to sentiment. 

“I’m glad to see you, old man!” he 
answered, a moment later, crushing my 
fingers. ‘Thought I never was going 
to get back to New York.” 

“So did I! Well, what’s the assign- 
ment that gets us up before the roosters 
this morning?” And this was all the 
spoken greeting between us. [I think that 
it would have been the same had Masters 
heen away for ten vears instead of a 
few months; each of us knew exactly 


what the othe ~—[._ 
thought and felt, CR Pz OS 
yet both were un- 

able to phrase our genuine gladness. 

Masters purchased our tickets, sig- 
nifying by a gesture that he would tell 
me the story as soon as possible. When 
he canre back, we made for the smoker, 
and took the seat farthest forward. The 
train had just been made up, so we were 
the first in the car. 

“It has been a tangled skein, Bert,’ 
began Masters, when we had arranged 
our baggage, ‘“‘the hardest case to get 
at I’ve ever tackled. I have one end 
of the thread in hand now, and _ be- 
cause I know how you delight in be- 
ing on hand at the finish, I’ve asked 
you out with me. 

“Over fourteen weeks ago I was called 
to Washington. I couldn’t tell you, for 
I was asked to keep my own counsel 
strictly. It seems that for some months 
they have been cognizant of certain in- 
formation leaks. News reached the Ger- 
mans before our own troops in France 
knew it.” 

“You mean that there were spies in 
our own departments ?” 

“Yes, were and are.” he nodded em- 
phatically. “That’s nothing unusual. of 
course. Every. nation has to contend 
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with that problem. The feature about 
it that caused me to be called in was 
that such a quick and comprehensive 
chain for the revealing of ordnance and 
construction secrets had been established 
that the Germans actually were using 
our newest war weapons against us about 
as quickly as we could bring them into 
play ourselves. 

“One of the most striking examples of 
this was the chloropicrin-phosgene gas 
mine. This was an American invention, 
but the Germans knew all about it and 
brought it up on the Toul front only 
ten days after we used it first. Since it 
takes at least a month to make one of 
these terrible agents of destruction, you 
can see readily how soon the Germans 
must have heard of it.” 

“T should think we would begin to 
investigate!” I replied. ‘“‘What was this 
gas-mine apparatus ?” 

“A huge tank-bomb arrangement for 
use underground,” replied Masters. ‘I 
wont trouble you with a description of it 
except to say that it was placed in ter- 
ritory about to be evacuated. When the 
enemy: occupied the position it was ex- 
ploded. First it gave off terrific clouds of 
chloropicrin gas; this is an agent that 
makes every soldier sicker than he was 
his first trip on the ocean. Naturally 
every man takes off his gas mask when 
he gets sick—chloropicrin gets through 
the mask—and that leaves him an easy 
mark for the phosgene. Tle latter gas 
comes from the mine five minutes after 
the chloropicrin. Since the inhalation 
of a microscopic quantity of phosgene is 
immediately fatal, taking off the masks 
at this time allows the phosgene to get 
in its deadly work. Most of the victims 
of chloropicrin are too sick to care, any- 
way.” 

I shuddered. 
it?” 1 said. 

“Ves.” Masters shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “They have found, though, that 
the only way to fight the Huns success- 
fully is to beat them to it. Because the 
Germans are learning our secrets as fast 
as we can invent new machines and 
methods, though, is exactly the reason 
you and I are here.” 

“Where are we bound for this morn- 
ing?” 


“Ghastly thing, isn’t 


“Jaques Corners, Rhode Island,” an- 
swered Masters promptly. 

“Sounds rural,” I commented. “What 
are we going to find there?” I noticed 
that our train had started. 

“Well, I am told that the Weekapang 
Country Club near there has an excel- 
ent golf course.” 

“Oh, don’t be tight!” I exclaimed. 
“What are we after? Where are these 
outlandish places?” 

Masters smiled. “You can _ find 
Weekapang on the map, down in the 
southernmost corner of Rhode Island. 
The golf course—” 

“Oh, hang that! What about Jake- 
ville, or whatever you called it? Jaques 
Corners, wasn’t it ?” 

Masters’ expression became serious. 
“That is a war town, put up entirely by 
the Government for the construction of 
war machines and munitions. I have 
traced my skein that far, and I have a 
hint of the next coil of the strand. I 
think they call the town by that hick 
name just to avoid suspicion. I have 
three men in high positions in our war 
organization who are going to face a fir- 
ing squad before another month has 
passed. It is only because I do not care 
to let the method go undiscovered that 
I have not had them court-martialed al- 
ready. They have confederates and 
some method of conveying news to Ger- 
many that is novel, to say the least. In 
all the time I have watched them not 
one of the crowd has sent a wireless mes- 
sage, mailed a letter or engaged in inti- 
mate conversation with any people out- 
side their own homes. And I have made 
certain that members of the family have 
not carried the messages on.” 

“Then why do you suspect them? 
They sound blameless.” 


“¥ ss. entirely too much so!” Masters’ 

tone was savage. ‘‘An innocent man 
posts a letter now and then. He also 
gets chummy with other men. These 
men don’t. Besides,—and I'll admit 
that this feature occurred to me after 
I had them nailed down,—I have evi- 
dence to prove that the specifications of 
the chloropicrin-phosgene mine passed 
through these particular hands, not to 
mention other documents that Hinden- 
































Seeing there was to be no other. way out of it, I 
brought my mashie niblick down upon the crown 
of his head. 


burg would pay millions to possess. The 
last snarl in the thread I am following 
is a Mr. Mesnil Phillips, a Government 
inspector of ordnance. I am convinced 
that through him the news reaches the 
Germans, though how he does it I 
cannot pretend to say just yet. 

“The manner in which I have pinned 
down these men has not been spectacular 
in the least. Only five persons saw the 
specifications of the gas mine before it 
was taken to the ordnance factory at 
Jaques Corners. One of these was the 
President. Another was the Secretary of 
War.” 

“That leaves three possible suspects,” 
I commented. 

“Yes,” answered Masters in a solemn 
voice, “and it is a dreadful thing to know 
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certain?” 1 asked. 
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that individuals even in these lesser po- 
sitions of trust can prove traitors.” 

I moved uneasily. “But are you 
“Tt seems to me that 
there ought to be plenty of chance for 
some mechanic or foreman or 
some one 


® like that 
out at 
the manufacturing 


plant to send on the 
news.” 
Masters shook his 
head. “No it’s 
not possible. On the 
twelfth of November, 
1917, the plans of this 
mine were submitted by 


one of our greatest 
military inventors. 
He had 










worked alone on the project, and 
is a man who appreciates thoroughly the 
fact that secrecy is a prime factor in the 


success of any new machine. On the 
twenty-seventh of November the ap-- 
proved plans were placed in a time- 
lock safe at the factory. On the fourth 
of January of this year the first of 
the mines arrived at our front in 
France. On the evening of the thir- 
teenth of January the Germans exploded 
an identical mine near St. Mihiel. Mak- 


ing every allowance for the transmis- 
sion of the plans, the lesser time re- 
quired for transporting from Essen or 
un- 


Brandenburg, the finger points 
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erringly at the fifteen-day period 
elapsing before the plans reached the 
factory.” 

“Sounds a little shaky!” I remarked 
dubiously. 

“In one case, yes,” returned Masters. 
“IT have followed through the gas mine 
with you because I mentioned it first. 
The infrangible part of the reasoning 
rests in the law of averages, however. I 
have established the same chain in no 
less than four other important in- 
stances. Even at that I _ never 
would dare to prefer charges of 
this sort without having every 
loophole covered. In the past 
three months I have directed a 
body of sixty picked secret- 
service agents. These have 
made it their business to 
know every movement 
during every second of 
waking time of all 
of the individuals 
who even might 
“A U-boat!” I cried es 
Masters pushed his 
han over my 
mouth. Fifteen 
semi-automatic can- 
non spoke almost 
in unison. The 
sea - monster 
turned on 
one side 


and sank. 


, 


have obtained access to the plans at any 
time, but with negative results. I have 
data in hand to show what all of these 
have done every day—with one excep- 
tion. That exception is Mr. Mesnil 
Phillips, one of 

the original 











three, and concerns his recreation 
periods.” 

“Golf, you mean ?” 

“Yes.” Masters’ face was 
drawn and serious. “I know 
that it is possible for me to 
make mistakes, Bert, but | 
have given this case the very 
best I have, and without hurry. 
I have eliminated all the fac- 
tors but one. That one must 
materialize!’ The long fin- 
gers of his right hand 
clenched with unconscious 
emphasis. 

“Have you baited any 
trap?” I asked. 

He nodded slowly. ‘Yes. 
That is what makes success 
just at this time absolutely 
necessary. A certain con- 
struction secret is going 
through now that a thousand men 
in Washington would give their lives 
to prevent the Germans from receiv- 
ing. Because I have given my solemn 
promise of its protection, I have pre- 
vailed on the Secretary of War to 
send it by the usual channels!” He 
regarded me quietly. ‘It’s up to 
us, Bert,” he said in a strained tone. 

Our conversation turned to my per- 
sonal affairs. Rather I should say that 
Masters directed it thus. Perceiving that 
he did not care to discuss the case further 
at the time, I related the work I had 
accomplished in his absence. After a 
time I saw an impersonal stare creeping 
into his eyes, the old symptom of con- 
centration. Since I knew that he was 
not listening, I picked up a newspaper. 

We did not stop in the town of 
Weekapang, but took the station bus 
directly to the country club. “TI thought 
you said Jaques Corners,” I mentioned, 
as we were jogging along over the 
macadam road. 

“Yes. There’s no station there for 
passengers, though. See!” And Mas- 
ters pointed to the north, where I dis- 
cerned a cloud of smoke over the tree- 
tops. “That’s Jaques Corners,” he said. 













































i Bice Weekapang Country Club proved 
to be a frame building set in a small 


grove of oaks. Toward the ocean the 
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land rolled away 
as clipped fair 
green, artistically 


bunkered and 3 
pitted. 4 
While 


Masters intro- 
duced himself 


to the secre- 
tary, I cap- 
tured a pair 

of caddies 


and practiced 

with my driver. 
The moment Mas- 
ters appeared, how- 


ever, he dismissed 
the boys, flipping 


them a quarter each. 
“We may play this 
course too irregularly 
to suit caddies,” he said 
when we were well toward the first hole. 
“The secretary tells me that our 
friend, Mr. Mesnil Phillips, is out alone. 
He is wearing a white felt hat and white 
flannel trousers, and has no caddie.” 

‘Because this is Thursday we prob- 
ably wont have any difficulty locating 
him,” I said. ‘Not many matches play 
during the week.” 

Masters scanned the broad expanse of 
grass. ‘No one in sight just now,” he 
commented. Removing a small field- 
glass from the pocket of his coat he swept 
the circle. At a point southwest from 
where we stood the binoculars rested. 

“Think I see him,” he remarked. 
‘“He’s up beyond, probably playing the 
second nine.” 

“What will 
him?” I asked. 

“No, not yet. We'll play the second. 
That doubles parallel to the way he’s 
shooting. All I want to do is to keep him 
in sight all of the time. When I am 
playing, you keep your eyes on him.” At 
the moment all I could distinguish was 
a white speck, far off in the direction 
Masters indicated, but as we went on, 


we do, cut in behind 
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the two courses converged, nearing the 
ocean. Fifteen minutes later we could 
follow the man’s actions without glasses. 


AS he played along, I saw him stop 
two or three times and study the 
landscape before ‘him, as if in doubt as 
to which club to play. Always he 
dubbed his shots, however, for as he 
approached the fifteenth green, I saw 
him use his mashie three times, yet the 
man did not look like a beginner. He 
was lean and bronzed from the sun, and 
he possessed an easy, certain swing that 
spoke of long practice. 

He acted sincerely disgusted after his 
last mashie shot. Throwing down his 
club he unbuckled the strap of the 
pocket on his bag and drew out an- 
other ball. Dropping this in the ap- 
proximate position of his last shot he 
again faced the green. 

He was still angry, apparently, for 
when he addressed the ball he swung 
on it with entirely unnecessary strength. 
The gutta-percha sphere mounted in a 
perfect arch, soaring high above the flag. 
It floated far over the rough beyond to- 
ward a little clump of oaks, beside which 
an employee was raking up leaves. 

‘Fore!’ I heard Phillips call sharply. 
The man in overalls started as the ball 
narrowly missed his head, impinging 
among the tree-trunks beyond. Masters 
got so excited at this that he holed out 
a putt he never could have made in a 
conscious moment. As the two of us 
picked up our balls and scored, we saw 
the employee gaze about him, and then 
recover the ball that had so nearly hit 
him. He did not throw it back as we ex- 
pected, but dropped it into his pocket. 
Phillips paid no attention to this, but 
calmly sought his first ball, and played 
up to the green. 

Though we watched him feverishly as 
we teed off on the third hole, he never 
made any sign that he had seen the 
theft. He holed out and then teed off 
on the sixteenth, playing directly away 
from us. 

“Didn’t care much about eighty-five 
cents!” I commented, knowing that the 
incident had some bearing on the case, 
but willing to let Masters give me the 
correct version, when it pleased him. 
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“That ball was worth quite a bit more 
than that,” said my friend, hurrying on. 
“Yes, I imagine Phillips would have 
spent a long time looking if he had really 
lost it.” His tone was excitedly 
triumphant, and I eyed him inquiringly. 


HE wasted no time in explanations, 
however. As soon as we had a 
bunker between us and the man in over- 
alls, Masters stopped. “You stay right 
here!” he commanded. “Take a good 
rest and watch that employee. If he 
does anything with that ball, you follow 
the ball. Don’t let them know you're 
watching, either, or it will all be 
spoiled !” 

‘“‘What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Going in to interrogate the secretary 
again,” he answered shortly, and swung 
away into his long, graceless stride. 

I watched him depart with mixed feel- 
ings. I was going to miss luncheon and 
anticipated a dull, hot time out in the 
sand-pit,- watching our quarry; still if 
Masters really was only going to see the 
club secretary, I was nearer to the action 
than he would be. I poked my head out 
beside the bunker, and looked for the 
man in overalls. 

I was just in time. He was making 
his way down toward the beach, having 
deserted his rake. In a moment the 
bank would have shut him off from my 
view. TI seized the ball I had been play- 
ing with and hurled it with all my 
strength toward the clump of trees. It 
bounced into the rough, and I hurried 
after it, seizing the first club that came 
to hand. 

Using this as an excuse, I approached 
the edge of the bank. The man in over- 
alls was looking straight out over the 
bay, seemingly interested in the white 
stone lighthouse two miles out to sea. 
As bad luck would have it I tiptoed 
that instant upon a dry stick. At the 
snap which resulted the man in over- 
alls whirled about. I did my best to 
register absorption in the business of 
finding my ball, but out of the tail of 
my eye I saw him glowering at me. A 
second later he strode up the hill. 

“Are you a member of this club?” he 
demanded, approaching me. 

“No, a guest,” I replied, assuming as 
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innocent an expression as I could sum- 
mon. 

“Who introduced you?” His tone was 
curt and aggressive, and his words left 
me at a total loss. Jigger had not men- 
tioned the member through whom we had 
obtained the right to play. 

“Mr.—er—Smith,” I rejoined hesitat- 
ingly. “Did you see a ball come over 
here?” I stamped about in the long grass, 
hoping to divert his attention. 

His expression grew blacker, and I 
saw him glance hastily over his shoulder. 
“Mr. Smith died last month!” he 
growled, and a shiver danced down my 
spine. Could there be only one Smith in 
the club? 

“Harry Smith is the one I mean,” I 
explained. 

“There aint any Harry Smith!” he 
retorted. “Now you get out, and get 
out quick!” He extended a muscled arm 
in the direction of the gateway, and 
came toward me. 

“Now see here, my man,” I began in 
an attempt to be dictatorial. It did not 
work, however. He dived for a hold 
on my collar and made me duck to avoid 
him. Seeing there was to be no other 
way out of it I brought my mashie nib- 
lick down upon the crown of his head. 
It was not a hard blow, as I had no in- 
tention whatever of killing him, but he 
sank to the ground without a word. I 
examined him hastily, but could not tell 
for certain whether or not I had frac- 
tured his skull. 


HE far-away throbbing of a marine 

engine caused me to look up. Mid- 
way between the distant lighthouse and 
the shore a white chip of a motorboat 
was dancing on the rollers. It was 
headed in my direction, and as I gazed, 
the idea flashed through my mind that a 
connection might exist between my vic- 
tim and the little craft. I thought im- 
mediately of the golf ball, and feverishly 
explored the pockets of his overalls for 
this. 

The moment I had it in hand, how- 
ever, I knew that there was something 
peculiar about it. The sphere was less 
than one third the normal weight of a 
ball! I turned it over, examining the 
surface. Sure enough, a curved line was 
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distinguishable where a flap had been 
fastened down with rubber adhesive. My 
penknife soon sliced through this, ex- 
posing the hollow core. The interior of 
the ball was literally stuffed with paper! 

I pulled this out and put it in my 
pocket, and then glanced again at the 
motorboat. It was aproaching steadily, 
and I knew that in a very few minutes 
the occupants would be looking for the 
man in overalls.. On impulse I turned 
again to him. Stripping him of the 
blue suit I pulled it over my golfing at- 
tire, and pulled his battered felt hat 
over my eyes. Then I went down to the 
protection of the last clump of bushes 
near the water’s edge, and waited. I 
had some hope of being shielded suffi- 
ciently from the observation of those who 
would land to allow me to get the drop 
on them with my revolvers. 

As they drew near, however, it became 
apparent that they did not intend to 
land at all. Keeping just outside the 
line of breakers they hummed along 
parallel to the shore. I got the idea. 
The golf ball would float! The next sec- 
ond the sphere was flying outward in a 
long parabola, to fall a few yards in 
front of the bow of the motorboat. The 
lone occupant dipped it out of the wa- 
ter deftly, waved his hand and passed 
on, 


UST as the ball left my hand, I heard 

a gasp behind me. “My heavens, 
Bert!” protested the voice of Masters. 
“You didn’t give them that ball after 
all, did you?” He was looking up at me 
in genuine consternation, and I noticed 
that the course employee lay beside him 
in a crumpled position different from 
that in which I had left him. 

Masters said nothing more for an in- 
stant ; I saw that he was truly disgusted. 
“Here,” I answered at last, unable to 
keep the secret longer, “are the papers 
that were inside the ball!” I held out 
the crumpled roll. 

Masters pounced upon this and 
examined it hastily. ‘Bravo, Bert!” he 
exclaimed. “I had thought you stupid 
for the moment.” A peculiar expression 
crept into his blue eyes. “Guess I wont 
have to explain much of this case to 
you,” he commented. ‘You must have 
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got to the bottom of it pretty well in 
the ten minutes I was away.” 

“Well,” I said, “you can explain to 
me what you did when you got back 
here.” And I pointed to the prostrate 
figure beside us. 

“Killed him,” rejoined Masters. - “I 
came up just in time to see him creeping 
up on you with a golf club. I reached 
him first ; that’s all. 

“You have the chain pretty well in 
hand now,” he went on, changing his 
tone. ‘That golf ball goes out to Stef- 
fen Shoals lighthouse. What becomes of 
the message then?” 

“I—JI suppose they send it to Ger- 
many by wireless,” I returned doubt- 
fully. 

“No. That wouldn’t work long. 
How would you like to see the dénoue- 
ment and the answer to it all at the 
same time ?”’ 

“Lead on!” 

“Well, no hurry,” he answered smil- 
ing. ‘“There’s nothing doing till eve- 
ning. I thought, as soon as I saw the 
way the golf ball was being passed 
around, that I had come to the last snar] 
of the chain. We'll go down now and 
get a boat for Block Island.” 

“Wont he—the chap in the boat, I 
mean—find out that the message has 
been extracted from the ball and come 
back for it?’ I asked as we gained the 
clubhouse. 

Masters nodded sharply. ‘Correct, 
Bert!” he said. ‘Ill get a posse to 
wait down there for him.” 


T seven that evening we boarded 

a United States torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer at Block Island. The speedy 
vessel moved quietly out into the ocean 
and was joined by two more of the rakish 
gray craft. Though dusk was settling 
on the water, the destroyers showed no 
lights. At aspeed which could not have 
been more than seven or eight knots an 
hour the three silent defenders crept 
toward Steffen Shoals. As they ap- 
proached, their speed slackened still 
more, until it seemed that they were 
scarcely moving. As the tower of the 
lighthouse became dimly perceptible in 
the distance, Masters clutched my arm. 
“We may have to wait awhile,” he said 


in a low tone, “but the show is due to 
start at any minute!” 

Fifteen minutes later it did start. On 
the side of the lighthouse tower a steady 
light flashed out. This burned for per- 
haps ten minutes. Then it began certain 
gyrations that were both unaccoun‘able 
and unintelligible to me, whirling about 
in a semicircle to the right, going back 
to the horizontal, going to the left twice 
and then continuing the dizzy whirl 
until I lost count entirely. 

“Semaphore signals!” whispered Mas- 
ters. The second he spoke three im- 
mense searchlights flared from the decks 
of the destroyers, throwing the ocean 
at the foot of the lighthouse into a light 
far brighter than day. Motionless, per- 
haps six hundred yards in front of us, I 
saw a grayish shape lying on the water, 
like an immense elongated whale come 
to the surface. 

“A U-boat!” I cried, as 
pushed his hand over my mouth. As it 
proved, there was no necessity for 
silence. Fifteen three-inch semi-auto- 
matic cannon, trained on the marauder, 
spoke almost in unison. Every second 
thereafter one or more of the pieces 
sent a shell into the splendid target. 

It lasted only a minute or so, but dur- 
ing that time the gray back of the U- 
boat was kept well illuminated by the 
fires of bursting shells as well as by tlie 
searchlights. Huge fragments were 
knocked off before the commander could 
even think of submerging, and as I 
watched, deafened but thrilled to the 
depth of my soul, the sea monster 
turned on one side and sank. 

Masters left me at that moment, and 
while the vessels were patrolling the 
circle he was in conference with the cap- 
tain. The two joined me a half-hour 
later, and Masters’ face was glowing 
“Tt’s really a big success, Bert!” he ex 
claimed. ‘We got one U-boat, and the 
captain thinks that more will call around 
here each day or so. They will -trap 
every one of them!” 

“But how about Mr. Mesnil Phillips 
and the rest of his chain of spies?” I 
asked. 

Masters frowned. 
hear of them 
shortly. 


Masters 


“Nobody will ever 


again!” he answered 
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T. « JL. the winners! All the 
| A | winners! Ha’penny, sir?” 
1£ * j} Peter Middleton answered 
with a shake of the head. 

“Do you take me for a winner, boy?” 
he inquired sourly ; and then as the dis- 
appointed urchin shot off in another 
direction, he added in a bitter sotto 
voce: “And if I had a halfpenny, I 
shouldn’t buy your idiotic paper; I 
should buy a bun—a currant bun.” 

He sighed hungrily. Sheer inability 
to decide on his next move kept him 
lingering on the curb of the quiet side 


of Picadilly Circus, which for the bene- 
fit of those who have never found a 
quiet side, might be farther described as 
the archway nearly opposite the Crite- 
rion, As a consequence Mr. Peter Mid- 
dleton had a restaurant to his right, to 
his left and in front of him; and to his 
oversensitive nostrils the murky at- 
mosphere was redolent with all the per- 
fumes of the kitchen. A handsomely 
appointed limousine, having scraped the 
curb and splashed his carefully creased 
trousers with mud, jerked his thoughts 
into a new groove. 
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retorted Mrs. Middleton. “He 


” 
+ 


“He did nothing of the sort 
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your dollars?” suggested Lizbeth. 


™m. 


“‘And he married you for 
married me in spite of the: 








THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


“Beastly plutocrats!” he muttered. 
“The world’s full of them, and they all 
have motorcars. Ugh!” Then he 
caught the eye of a constable who was 
watching him with stately interest. 

“Want to cross, sir?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peter. ‘‘I wish 
I did. Do you think I should be hap- 
pier on the other side, Mr. Charon?” 

“That’s your business, sir. Most 
people knows where they want to go to. 
You'll get your toes run over there.” 

“Thanks. If I had anywhere to go 
to, I dare say I should want to go to 
it, Charon.” 

Theyzofficer regarded him suspiciously. 

“You give over calling me names,” 
said the law indignantly, “or I'll run 
you in,” 

“Don’t do that. There’s an old lady 
with ten parcels signaling frantically 
from the other side of Lethe. Now, I 
am sure—” 

“You move -on!” 

“Oh, very well,” said Peter, sighing. 
“T’ll move along Shaftesbury Avenue. | 
might as well.” 


OW, branching off Shaftesbury Ave- 

nue there are quiet little back- 
waters with any number of mysterious 
little restaurants packed away in snug 
corners and labeled with delicious- 
sounding French names which make the 
Britisher’s heart beat faster with mem- 
ories of that dear, delightful, wicked 
Paris—of his dreams. And _ inside, 
everything is just what you could wish, 
fascinating, inexpensive food served 
with a certain air of debonair smartness 
which.makes you feel as though you 
were in real Bohemia— very much 
brushed up and toned down for your 
special benefit. Before one of these 
abodes Peter Middleton came to an in- 
stinctive halt. The concierge touched 
his cap—for in this volume-bound edi- 
tion of Bohemia there is actually a con- 
cierge. 

“Long time 
pleasure, sir.” 

“T suppose so. 
your confrére at the Ritz. 
into mourning for me.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said the man blankly. 

Peter groaned. 


since we've had _ the 


But you should see 
He’s gone 


“I’m getting light-headed,’ he as- 
sured himself, “absolutely light-headed. 
What shall I do?” 

Eventually he started off down the 
street with the quick, fesolute step of a 
man who had come to a desperate, un- 
shakable decision. In half an. hour he 
was back again, minus his overcoat and 
plus the air of considerably increased 
self-respect which usually goes with an 
inheritance. 

“T thought I’d give you a look-up, 
after all,” he said genially as he passed 
through the swinging door. 


NSIDE, the place was full, and after 

much searching amid densely occu- 
pied tables Peter came to a halt by the 
window, where a gentleman behind the 
barricade of a financial supplement sat 
in solitary possession. Peter did not 
hesitate. 

“If you have no objection, sir, I'll 
sit down here,” he said. ‘Otherwise I 
shall fall down; and I don’t want to 
create a sensation.” 

“Drunk?” said the invisible one. 

“You're the second person who has 
made that suggestion within the last 
hour. But I’m not. I’m _ hungry. 
May 1?” : 

“Tt will be my pleasure.” He spoke 
with a foreign accent. His manner was 
suave, and reminded Peter unaccount- 
ably of the olives which he was de- 
vouring with businesslike gusto behind 
the newspaper. Peter sat down. Dur- 
ing the ten minutes in which he studied 
the menu he had a feeling that the 
brown eyes were fixed intently on his 
face. When he looked up, he met them, 
and they disappeared behind inscrutable 
lids. 

“Ham,” said Peter curtly. 

When the waiter disappeared, Peter’s 
vis-a-vis folded up his paper and pushed 
the hors-d’auvres across the table. 

“Might as well begin with that,” he 
suggested. 

“No, thanks,” said Peter. 

“Proud ?” 

Peter chuckled. 

“As Lucifer.” 

“Out of a job, eh?” 

“How did you know?” said Peter, too 
astonished to be annoyed. 
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“You said you were hungry. In this 
country when a man is hungry, he is 
starving. Ordinary people who wear 
good clothes, they are never hungry. 
They do not know what real hunger is. 
They are always what you might call 
oversatisfied ; and when they say they 
are hungry, they mean comfortable. And 
also in cold weather they wear over- 
coats.” He nodded earnestly. 

“You seem to notice most things.” 
Peter said, attacking a roll and butter 
with reckless impatience. ‘A sort of 
student of humanity, eh?” 

“It is my business.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. 

The man drew a visiting-card from 
the recess of his inner pocket and laid 
it reverently on the table. 

“‘My name and my business,” he said. 
“You will perceive—‘Mr. Samuel John- 
son, private business transacted, shadow- 
ings, divorce-cases, blackmail, _ strict 
secrecy guaranteed.’ Yes, that is the 
official description. In real life I do 
everything. I lock up the family skele- 
ton; I blackmail the blackmailer; I 
find out w’y Mr. Smith has left Eng- 
land and w’y Mrs. Smith has gone 
abroad. I will tell what your cook does 
with the butcher’s bills. I will find a 
crime where there is none and cover up 
the tracks where there is. I will make 
anybody believe anything.” 

“You ought to go into Parliament,” 
Peter observed with a wistful eye on 
the waiter. “I wish you’d make me be- 
lieve I had a hundred pounds in my 
pocket.” 

Mr. Johnson leaned across ,the table, 
which he tapped with a dirty finger- 
nail. : 

“T will put a hundred pounds in your 
pocket,” he said. 

Peter’s jaw dropped. 

“I believe you are cadging for votes 
or something,” he said. ‘Let me in- 
form you that I am not a householder 
and never likely to be.” 

“My dear young friend, I do not ask 
for a householder. I look for a gentle- 
man—a poor gentleman. Now, I per- 
ceive you are both. You are hungry, 
but you have shaved, and your trousers 
are creased to perfection. That means 
sacrifice—” 


“Intelligence,” Peter _ interposed. 
“By a certain patent manipulation with 
an ordinary mattress and a reasonable 
pair of trousers one can produce mar- 
velous results on creases. It’s my own 
idea—the only one I've ever had.” 

“Ah, that is what I mean. ‘The 
shaving stands for self-sacrifice, the 
trousers for resource. For mea gentle- 
man must have both. You have both. 
And you are handsome. Oh,”’—he 
waved a dirty hand in defiance of Peter's 
expostulations,—‘‘I have eyes in my 
head, and I tell you what I see, because 
you must understand w’y I give a hun- 
dred pounds to you. Yes, I give a 
hundred pounds to you.” 

“All for mes beaux yeux?” 

“Ewactly.” 

“Well, that’s the first good they've 
done me.” The waiter with the belated 
ham arrived, and Peter lost interest. 


“QHALL I not explain?” the little 
gentleman asked disappointedly. 

“Oh, by all means. It wants ex- 
plaining.”’ 

Mr. Johnson bent forward. 

“As you may suppose, I work behind 
the scenes,” he began. “I am not for 
show—I am what you call too obvious. 
No, I am the stage-manager. I bring 
my company together.” He _ tapped 
Peter mysteriously on the arm. “I 
need all sorts for my company: cads 
and ruffians, mountebanks and burglars, 
ladies—and gentlemen.” 

“What do you want with ‘gentle- 
men’?” Peter inquired with sternness. 

“That is what I will tell you. Now, 
in a little villa near Mentone, I have a 
client—a millionaire with much money. 
Now, my millionaire has gout in both 
legs and a daughter. And the daughter 
has a will and a temper. That suggests 
nothing to you? No? But I will tell 
you. The lady has fallen in love. The 
father writes to me: ‘I can do nothing. 
I am an invalid. My daughter will al- 
low no one to interfere—the chaperons 
pack their trunks twenty-four hours 
after their arrival. Send me-some one 
who will distract her attention from 
the scoundrel, some one who will keep 
an eye on her and see that she comes 
to no harm. He must be a gentleman 
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or she will find him out; he must be 
a man, or she will not look at him.’ 
That is the case as my millionaire writes 
jt to me. What do you think?” 


ETER leaned back. From a two- 

penny packet of cigarettes—his last 
earthly investment—he_ selected one 
weedy specimen and lighted it lugu- 
briously. 

“Do you mean to suggest that | 
should act as a sort of counter- irri- 
tant?” he asked. 

“For a hundred pounds 
d o w n — and a hundred 
pounds more when the lady 

is safe back in America. 

All expenses paid—” 

“Tt wont do,” Peter in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. Johnson spread out 
expostulating hands. 


; 


Lizbeth looked at him in affronted silence. 
ing,” she observed coldly. 


t 
“Tt will. You are too modest—” 
“I’m not modest. I’m the other thing. 
She’ll fall in love with me—yes, she 
will. It’s happened before, and _ it’s 
awful—beastly! I haven’t got over the 
caddish feeling yet. No, thanks, Mr. 
Johnson. I’m ready to do most things 
—I'll be President of a South American 


Republic if you want 
me ; but I wont tackle 
any job to do with a 
woman; that’s 
sure.” 

He got up. 
Mr. Johnson 
remained 

seated. 
Von 
don’t un- 
derstand,” 
he said 
Re nt iy:: 
“What do I 
ask of you? 
That you 
should be a 
gentleman. 
You will 
play tennis, 
you will golf, 


a 


“It’s a lovely morn- 
“It might do your—your constitution 
good to go for a long walk, Mr. Mannering.” 


you will ride, you will motor, you wil! 
distract her. When you have distracted, 
you will go away. You will kill lions 
in South Africa—voila!” 

“But supposing—” Peter began. 
“Supposing I am a scoundrel? Suppos- 
ing I made the most of my opportuni- 
ties? Supposing I—TI refused to go?” 








.At 


Lord,” he said. . .. 


“T guess you can start now, My 
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Mr. Tom Edwardes selected the positions w.th strict impartiality. 
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Mr. Johnson smiled. 

“I. have been in my profession twenty 
years,” he said. “I have the best testi- 
monials from the worst members of the 
aristocracy—and I have learnt many 
things. I have learnt that a scoundrel 
is never hungry—and he never pawns 
his overcoat. He steals some one else’s. 
You are not a scoundrel, my friend.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Peter 
was slowly visualizing things. Two 
hundred pounds meant a start in life— 
a chance of regaining the many things 
that he had lost. After all— 

“All I ask is that you should be a 
gentleman,” Mr. Johnson repeated mo- 
notonously. Peter glanced at him, and 
then at his cigarette. He threw it down 
with a groan of disgust. Like a flash, 
a gold case was extended across the 
table. 

“Best Régie,” said Mr. Johnson. 

Peter hesitated—then helped himself 
and was lost. 

“I believe I’m being a beastly cad,” 
he said. 

“You are a gentleman and a business 
man,” said Mr. Johnson, with the air of 
conferring a knighthood. “It’s a deal. 
Shake hands, Mr. és 

“Call me Guy Mannering,” said Peter 
Middleton. 


[N a pleasant little bay between Men- 
tone and Monte Carlo there is a 
little villa—very white and dainty—built 
in a lovely garden, like a diamond in a 
setting of emerald. The villa changes 
its name every winter according to the 
nationality of the owner. Sometimes it 
is called “Mon Répos,’” and then the 
owner, you may be sure, is English ; and 
sometimes “Salve,” and then the owner 
is French; and sometimes “Mentone 
Lodge,” and then the owner is German. 
But it is always beautiful. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton had called it “Washington,” pure 
and simple, and there was always a little 
American flag flying defiantly from the 
staff outside on the edge of the cliff. 

So there was not much doubt about 
Mrs. Middleton, and if there had been, 
she herself would have dispelled it im- 
mediately. Even as she sat there in the 
midst of the rose bower which had been 
her chief addition to the villa} she ex- 


haled Young America at its best; and 
her very silence was pregnant with crisp 
colloquialisms which the girl seated op- 
posite her voiced with considerable en- 
ergy. Compared to her hostess, however, 
she was as the night is to the day, as a 
red rose to a white. She had coal- 
black hair, and eyes that looked black 
even though we are told that such things 
don’t exist outside halfpenny novelettes. 
She had rather a pale complexion and 
a very square jaw, which at the moment 
described was decidedly “set,” so that 
her whole appearance was more alarm- 
ing than enchanting. 

“T reckon this life is about the biggest 
humbug outside a canned-meat factory 
that I know of,” she was saying bit- 
terly. “Here I am rolling in dollars, 
and I can’t have the man I’ve set my 
heart on. There you are—you got him, 
and you couldn’t keep him. We might 
as well have been on the top floor of a 
Tenderloin tenement, for all the good 
things are to us.” 

Mrs. Middleton sighed. 

“That’s right,” she agreed. “But it’s 
our fault, all the same. It’s the fault 
of our unholy hanker after things we 
haven’t got and oughtn’t to have. Now 
we’ve both got dollars. That’s legiti- 
mate enough. Our papas piled them, 
and it’s up to us to unpile them as satis- 
factorily as we can. But that doesn’t 
satisfy us. We have hankers—you after 
a title, and Yours Truly after an Eng- 
lish gentleman.” 

“A what?” inquired Miss Lizbeth 
Crumm with interest. 

“An English gentleman. Queer, 
wasn’t it? But I made up my mind 
and Papa was all there about it. He 
has the collector-of-rare-antiquities han- 
ker, and he’d rather track down the Lost 
Lady from the Louvre than boss an oil- 
trust. So we set out. He told me after- 
ward it was quite the lengthiest job he’d 
ever managed. It seemed the real old 
genuine article is getting rare. There 
were any number of fakes—sort of re- 
iconstructed ruby articles, you know—all 
the ingredients there, but the wrong 
color all the same—and a good many 
with fine names and no color at all. 
But at last I found Peter.” She drew 
a deep sigh of recollection. “We both 
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made up our minds about him in a mo- 
ment. A lot of toughs had set on some 
poor fellow, and Peter came in cool as 
an iceberg and wiped them all up as easy 
as you can eat a box of candies. Papa 
wanted to roll him up in dollar bills and 
carry him home in triumph, but he slunk 
off as though he had been caught pick- 
pocketing. I said to Papa: ‘That’s the 
man I’m going to marry.’ And Papa 
said: ‘You shall, my dear.’ And I did.” 

“And he married you for your dol- 
lars?” suggested Lizbeth with an air 
of gloomy triumph. 

“He did nothing of the sort,” re- 
torted Mrs. Middleton. “He married 
me in spite of them. My dear, you have 
no idea what really humiliating scenes I 
had to go through before he accepted 
me. I fairly had to apologize for the 
dollars. You see, he had gotten some 
queer old-fashioned idea about not liv- 
ing on your wife’s money ; and of course, 
being a gentleman, he hadn’t a cent him- 
self. However, Papa answered that 
there were all signs of the genuine ar- 
ticle, so I worked hard, and we were 
married.” She paused, with her bright 
eyes lifted skyward as though they saw 
there endless vistas of remembered bliss. 
“We had our honeymoon round this 
way,” she added softly. 

“And then you found him out,” said 
Lizbeth Crumm, determinedly lugu- 
brious. 

“I did not. But I found out that I 
hadn’t done the square thing by poor 
Peter. The money made him sick. It 
was a sort of nightmare to him. It 
haunted him, and the doctor told me he 
was going all to pieces over it ; and so— 
and so I quarreled with him and sent 
him packing.” 

“My!” said Miss Crumm. She got 
up and stood staring at her hostess with 
a open-eyed wonder tinged with com- 
miseration, which made her appearance 
decidedly more prepossessing. ‘Oh, 
well! You don’t want to swamp Monte 
Carlo about it,” she added, roughly sym- 
pathetic. ‘‘You’ve only got to lift your 
little finger, and he’ll come back.” 

Mrs. Middleton wiped a tear from 
the end of her long lashes. : 

“You don’t know Peter,’ she said. 
“He’s as obstinate as a dromedary. Be- 


sides, I was real, right-down nasty. I 
rubbed in the dollars, Lizzy, and what 
with the state of his liver and other com- 
plications, he-went off like a skyrocket. 
And he said he’d never come back until 
he could buy me up—twice over.” 

Her voice broke. Miss Crumm laid a 
brown, sympathetic paw on the quiver- 
ing shoulders. 

“Nowadays,” she said, “folks make 
their pile in their sleep—” 

“Peter might—in his sleep,” Mrs. 
Middleton interrupted with a sob and 
a laugh. “He never could in a waking 
state. He hasn’t got the business in- 
stinct of a grasshopper.” 

“I’ve heard a story about a grass- 
hopper—” Miss Crumm began, and then 
started violently. ‘““My! It’s five o’clock, 
and I promised the Count I’d be at the 
flagstaff a quarter of an hour ago: I 
must just fly. Susan, you're not dis- 
approving, are you?” 

Mrs. Middleton brushed away the last 
sign of grief and rose determinedly. 

“I ought to tell your father,” she 
said. 

“Then I should probably be lynched 
on the spot, and you wouldn’t like that. 
Besides, it’s his own fault, Susan. He 
wont allow Count Bonacorsa inside the 
garden, though he knows the Count’s 
family goes back to goodness knows 
when. Papa’s so frightfully obstinate.” 

“Perhaps it runs in the family,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Middleton, 

“Nonsense! I’m all right. I simply 
want to do as I like. Could anything 
be more reasonable? Now, to-morrow, 
for instance, Papa is trotting out a 
Mr. Mannering and I shall be expected 
to golf with him, play tennis with him, 
walk with and finally marry him—I 
know Papa. But I sha’n’t.” Her eyes 
blazed. “I wont!” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Middle- 
ton soothingly. ‘“Besides—what about 
Tom Edwardes, Lizbeth ?” 

The girl glanced at her out of the 
corners of her eyes—a trifle less self- 
confident, a trifle uneasy. 

“Oh, Tom!” she said with large dis- 
paragement. “Tom hangs about like 
a sulky Teddy-bear. But that’s all over, 
of course. It never was anything—a 
silly boy-and-girl affair. Nothing could 





ever come of it. It’s just silly of him 
to be so crazy as to suppose it could. 
Papa would thrust him out, neck and 
crop too, if he thought it worth while. 
But he knows it isn’t. There’s one thing 
Papa and I are agreed about—it’s the 
only thing, so it’s worth mentioning: 
Whoever it is, he’s got to be somebody. 
Papa’s plumped for the second son of 
a duke, and I for an Italian count. And 
there you are.” 

“And there’s the Count,” said Mrs. 
Middleton, sighing. “I suppose he got 
tired of waiting. I wonder where love 
comes in.” 

“Oh, love!’ said Miss Lizbeth Crumm 
scornfully. 


UNT BONACORSA introduced 
himself with grace and the pleasant 

ease of a man of breeding. He had, in 
fact, as he explained, become tired of 
waiting and had ventured to pay his re- 
spects to Madame Middleton, his near 
neighbor, and his fiancée’s friend. Mrs. 
Middleton softened. He had none of 
the allures and affectations of the wicked 
foreign nobleman of fiction. His clothes 
were well cut and simple, and his ex- 
pression agreeable if somewhat weary. 
She perceived also that when Lizbeth 
went in to fetch her hat there was noth- 
ing either very loverlike or admiring in 
the languid glance which followed Liz- 
beth’s somewhat lanky, unformed figure 
into the house. Mrs. Middleton sighed, 
and the Count turned deferentially. 

“You are Miss Crumm’s friend,’ he 
said in his deliberate way. ‘That will 
excuse, I hope, my addressing myself 
to you in this fashion. You are aware 
of the state of things between Miss 
Crumm and myself, are you not? I 
have asked her to be my wife, and Mr. 
Crumm has, if I may so express myself, 
kicked me downstairs. Now, you have 
influence with him. Will you not speak 
a word for me?” 

“T don’t know you, Count,” Mrs. Mid- 
dleton said. 

He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“What shall I do? I cannot turn my 
heart inside out for you. As to my 
family and position, of that you can 
be easily assured—” 

“And financially, Count?” 
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He smiled. 

“IT am poor. I ama nobleman. Pov- 
erty is our last virtue.” 

“That’s a snub,” said Mrs. Middleton 
without offense. She was silent a mo- 
ment, and then she lifted her pretty face 
and looked at him. 

“See: here, Count,” she began, “I’m 
Lizbeth’s friend. I’ve looked after her 
and mothered her ever since we grad- 
uated together over in the States. I’m 
older than she is, and I’m married—and 
marriage is the best broom for cobwebs 
that I know of. I like you well enough 
as far as appearance goes, but if I am 
to help you, you’ve got to answer one 
question, fair and square. Will you?” 

“To the best of my powers, Madame.” 

“Then, why do you want to marry 
Lizbeth ?” 

“Surely that is obvious?” 

“That’s pretty, but not an answer. 
I want te know, because Lizbeth’s the 
dearest girl on earth, gold through and 
through ; but she’s in the rough still, and 
you don’t strike me as the man to care 
for the polishing business. Is it the 
other gold you’re after, Count?” 

He looked at her with perfect frank- 
ness. 

“Since you insist—yes. 
much sacrifice to my family.” 

“Sacrifice! And Lizbeth?” 

“Miss Crumm is not marrying me for 
myself, either,” was the unmoved an- 
swer. “We have each something which 
the other wants. It is an honest ex- 
change.” 

Lizbeth appeared in the doorway, 
singing in the rough, untutored voice of 
girlhood. 

“It’s horrid! It’s wicked!” Mrs. Mid- 
dleton said. “Lizbeth’s a child; she 
doesn’t know life yet.” 

“No one ever does, till it’s over,” the 
Count returned sardonically. 

Mrs. Middleton said no more. But 
after she had kissed Lizbeth good-by and 
waved to them from the gate, her face 
darkened with stern purpose. 

“Well, whoever it is, it isn’t going 
to be you, Count,” she said to the latter’s 
disappearing figure. “If I have any- 
thing to say in the matter, it will be 
Tom Edwardes or—or this Mr. Manner- 
ing,” she said as a casual afterthought. 


I owe so 
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be tec go on as you've begun, sir,” 
said Mr. Mortimer Crumm, shift- 
ing a white-swathed limb from the chair 
to the ground and grimacing horribly. 
“You keep that Italian scoundrel off. 
Don’t let him come near my daughter. 
Do you hear, sir?” 

“I hear perfectly, sir,” said. Peter. 
“But I doubt my abilities. I am begin- 
ning to notice something in Miss 
“Crumm’s manner which suggests weari- 
ness in my forms of entertainment.” 

“I don’t care. You've got to keep her 
going,” Mr. Crumm burst in testily. 
“Tennis, golf, riding, swimming—any- 
thing you like; but don’t give her time 
to breathe. And if I get her back to 
New York safely, I’ll give you an extra 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Got that 
in your head?” 

“Oh, yes sir! 
thank you.” 

“That’s good— Oh—eh, good morn- 
ing, child!” 

He submitted grimly to his daugh- 
ter’s perfunctory morning kiss. Liz- 
beth, fresh and bearing that somewhat 
too polished appearance of youth, held 
out a cold hand in Peter’s direction. 

“T hope you slept well.” 

“Very well, thanks.” 

“Had breakfast?” 

“I—eh—waited to keep you com- 
pany.” 

“Say, that’s real kind of you,” she 
commented ironically. 

Under Mr. Crumm’s gloomily watch- 
ful eye they attacked the ham and eggs 
in somewhat offensive silence. Peter’s 
appetite, nevertheless, proved more than 
excellent. At his third helping, Liz- 
beth looked up at him with real interest. 

“Mentone seems to agree with you,” 
she said. 

“Yes. Well, you see, I’ve been hungry 
so long—” 

“Hungry?” she interrupted. 

“That is to say—I haven’t had a 
square meal—” He coughed. “I’ve 
been doing a ‘cure,’” he explained 
lamely. ‘Abstinence, and all that, you 
know. Beastly bore, but excellent thing 
—for the—eh—liver—and all that, you 
know.” 

Lizbeth looked at him in affronted 
silence. Then she got up. 


Quite easily this time, 
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“It’s a lovely morning,” she observed 
coldly. “It might do your—your con- 
stitution good to go for a long walk, 
Mr. Mannering.” 

“Oh, I should be delighted,” he as- 
sented, deserting the third helping with 
frantic enthusiasm. “It’s really awfully 
good of you—” 

“I didn’t say I was going,” she inter- 
rupted acidly. 

“Oh!” He stood there, smiling at 
her, nonplused but determined. ‘“‘I’d 
just as soon play tennis,” he assured 
her. “It’s the very morning for a game, 
don’t you think?” 

She surveyed his tall, upright figure 
and pleasant face with an ungracious 
resignation. 

“Oh, very well,” she said, sighing. 
“T suppose I’d better.” 

They went out onto the lawn together, 
and Peter put up the net unaided, but 
persistently cheerful and triumphantly 
deft in his management of the rusty 
mechanism. Lizbeth continued to in- 
spect him, somberly distrustful. 

“T guess you’re the most terribly en- 
ergetic man I’ve met this side of the 
Atlantic,” she observed as he scooped 
up a couple of balls and offered them 
to her. “I’m wondering, is it me or the 
game you’re so devoted to?” she added 
with the arrogance of millions and youth 
combined. 

“Oh, the game, of course,” he has- 
tened to explain. “At least—I mean—it 
is so awfully healthy, don’t-you think ?” 

She made no answer. She stalked 
over to her side of the court, and her 
first ball took a direction which sug- 
gested malice. Peter dodged it, and her 
second was returned with acrimonious 
precision. After that they played in 
dogged, heated silence. Peter, fired by 
temper, recovered his form; Miss Eliza- 
beth Crumm, fired also by temper, lost 
hers completely. Moreover something 
on the other side of the garden suddenly 
caught her attention at a critical mo- 
ment, and she volleyed so wildly that 
Peter glanced over his shoulder. He 
saw nothing but a pale gray Hamburg 
just above the line of rosebushes. It 
disappeared, and Lizbeth flung her 
racket viciously into the net. 

“It’s no good, Mr. Mannering,” she 
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said. “I can’t play this morning; I’m 
in a bad temper. I’ve got a headache. 
I’m going for a walk—alone.” 

“Oh, very well,” Peter agreed limply. 
“I’m awfully sorry. I believe I’ve been 
a horrid bore.” 

She did not deny the suggestion. She 
walked off, and presently her garden-hat 
disappeared in the direction taken by the 
Hamburg. Peter remained behind to 
pick up the balls. He was feeling heated 
and foolish, and Mr. Crumm’s thunder- 
charged voice, coming through the open 
window, did not tend to calm the waters 
of his discontent. 

“Why aren’t you 
Crumm demanded wrathfully. 
is she?” 

“« ‘She’—meaning your daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Crumm—has gone for a 
walk,” Peter returned with bitterness. 

“Walk? Of course. She always goes 
for walks, and I wont have it. You 
shouldn’t have allowed her. You're a 
blamed fool, sir!” 

Peter drew himself up, erect and 
flushed. 

“Look here, Mr. Crumm,” he said, 
“if you wanted a robber-knight out of 
the ninth century, you should have said 
so. Nowadays a man can’t force an un- 
willing woman to play tennis at the end 
of a poker. You may not be aware of 
it, but it isn’t done, really it isn’t!” 

“T don’t care a red cat!” Mr. Crumm 
retorted. “I expect you to earn your 
money like any other honest man!” 

“Oh, confound the money!” said Peter 
under his breath. However, he picked 
up his hat. “I’ll go after her,” he said 
sullenly. 


playing?” Mr. 
“Where 


B* the time he had reached the gate, 
both the Hamburg and the flower- 
decorated Leghorn had disappeared. A 
young man was seated on the rustic 
bench outside, his hat tipped over his 
eyes, his arms folded in Napoleonic 
majesty. He stared at Peter, and the 
stare was returned, not rudely but with 
hesitating inquiry. 

“Pouvez vous me dire—’, Peter be- 
gan at last in his best French. 

The young man unfolded. himself. 

“Say, if you’re an Englishman, you 
can trot out the beauties of your native 


tongue,” he drawled. “I’m an Ameri- 
can. I guess I’ll understand all right.” 

“Thanks. I only wanted to know if 
you had seen a lady with—er—flowers 
and things in her hat—” 

“T have, young man.” The American 
got up. The lofty patronage of his tone 
was scarcely justified by his face, which 
was young and boyishly pink and white. 
But his shoulders were supernatural and 
like the cut of his trousers calculated to 
inspire awe in the heart of the boldest 
beholder. “If you mean Miss Lizbeth 
Crumm, she’s gone down to the bay,” 
he added unrelentingly. ‘And that 
Count fellow has gone with her.” 

“Thanks very much. Then I'll just 
go after them.” 

Peter lifted his hat and prepared to 
descend the narrow footpath which led 
down toward the sea. To his amaze- 
ment and annoyance, the stranger 
swung round and kept leisurely pace be- 
side him. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” he said, “but 
I'd like a word with you. You're an- 
other of ’em, I guess?” 

“What on earth do you mean? Really, 
I haven’t time—besides—”’ 

“I’ve waited three whole days,” was 
the cool interruption, ‘“‘and I guess I’m 
real fed up with things. My name’s 
Tom Edwardes, from New York. 
What’s yours ?” 

“’Pon my word—” Peter began with 
rising exasperation. 

“Dook, count, earl, baronet—which is 
it? I’ve sized it up as a dook. I guess 
nothing less would open Mortimer 
Crumm’s sacred portals. Anyhow, I 
want to know. I want to know exactly 
where I stand. I’m sick to death of 
this rotten game. I’m getting reck- 
less.”’ 

Peter Middleton stopped short. 

“I don’t care how reckless you are,” 
he said, “but I wish to goodness you 
would go and be reckless somewhere 
else. There’s Monte Carlo within 
twenty miles, and the deep sea within 
a few yards. You can take your choice. 
Only leave me alone.” 

“Not till I’ve done, sir.” The young 
American took his stand broadly across 
the path, his fists clenched, his eyes blaz- 
ing. “I know who you are and what 
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you're after. Money! That’s all you 
care for! All you think about! And 
you haven’t got the pluck and decency 
to pile it up for yourself. You come 
crawling after an innocent young girl, 
lying and humbugging—” 

“Look here,” Peter interrupted 
sharply, “I’ve had enough. There’s 
probably a lot of truth in what you say, 
and I wont stand it. Are you going 
to let me pass?” 

“No.” 


HEY confronted each other in 

an electric-charged silence. Peter 
squared himself. He was conscious of 
an acute sense of relief. The smothered 
exasperation and self-disgust of the last 
week had come to a head; he was going 
to fight somebody—kill somebody, if 
possible; and he felt that the oppor- 
tunity was the last consolation that the 
world held for him. 

“It seems that I have to thrash you, 
my Yankee friend,” Peter said cheer- 
fully. 

“You’re welcome to try, sir,” Mr. Tom 
Edwardes retorted with the utmost po- 
liteness. 

After that no more was said, and they 
went about their preparations with an 
Anglo-Saxon perception of the fitness 
of things. No one was in sight; a little 
strip of greensward offered an excel- 
lent battleground. Mr. Tom Edwardes 
selected the positions with strict im- 
partiality. 

“T guess you can start now, My Lord,” 
he said. “I’m ready.” 

Without his coat he proved a nor- 
mally built young man, muscular and 
wiry, whose jaw suggested a more than 
sufficient reserve of obstinacy and self- 
confidence. At the end of the first 
round Peter realized that he had his 
work cut out for him. At the end of 
the second, the effects of the recent 
‘cure’ had begun to make themselves un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. His head swam, 
and his heart pumped thunderously 
against his ribs. His sparring became 
uneffectual ; his well directed uppercuts 
missed his opponent’s chin with monoto- 
nous regularity. The third round had 
only just begun when Peter passed sud- 
denly and completely into darkness. It 
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was a comparatively pleasant state, and 
the sensation of water being splashed 
into his face roused him to an annoyed 
consciousness of his own existence. He 
opened one eye in weary inquiry and dis- 
covered that Tom Edwardes was bend- 
ing over him, his good-natured, boyish 
face white with anxious regret. 

“Say, Dook, you’re not hurt?” he 
stammered. “I’m real sorry, I—I— 
didn’t mean it—” 

“You ought to have meant it,” said 
Peter. “It was a first-rate knockout.” 
He dragged himself up weakly into a 
sitting position and rubbed his arm. 
“I’m soft all over,” he lamented. ‘Soft 
as an india-rubber ball with all the 
bounce knocked out of it.” 

“I’m real sorry,” the boy repeated 
earnestly. “If it hadn’t been for Liz- 
beth—” 

“Oh, bother Lizbeth!” Peter growled. 
“Chaperon her yourself, you young 
idiot !” 

“Chaperon ?” 

Peter looked up at him with grim 
amusement. 

“That surprises you, doesn’t it? Yes, 
I’m Miss Lizbeth Crumm’s chaperon at 
the rate of two hundred dollars a week, 
and my business is to keep off ineligible 
counts. You’ve knocked out the wrong 
man, Mr. Edwardes.” 

“Gee!” said Mr. Edwardes. He col- 
lapsed at his. victim’s side. “Then you 
don’t want to marry Lizbeth?” 

“T not only don’t want to, but I can’t. 
I’m married.” 

“Married !” Edwardes began to laugh. 
He laughed wildly until he caught sight 
of Peter’s face; whereupon he became 
preternaturally serious. “I say, I’m 
downright ashamed. If you’d only ex- 
plained a bit—” 

“T didn’t want to. It gave me a real 
pleasure to hit at something. Marrying 
Miss Lizbeth may be delightful, but 
chaperoning—no, you’re welcome to it.” 

A deep flush of enthusiasm spread 
over the boy’s face. 

“Oh, I can understand! You don’t 
appreciate gher,” he stammered eagerly. 
“You don’t know her as I do—lI’ve 
known her ever since we were kiddies. 
We've always been such pals together, 
and—it was practically settled when 
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they came over. And then they got the 
title mania—all our American women 
get it—it’s a sort of Republican measles 
—and of course I was nowhere. And 
ever since, I’ve been hanging round with 
a marriage license from the consulate in 
my pocket, waiting for a chance to duck 
that Italian organ-grinder and carry her 
off.” He looked shyly at Middleton’s 
injured profile. “Say, you’re married! 
You know what the woman means to a 
fellow, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Peter somberly. 

“Or perhaps you don’t. Perhaps— 
say, I’m being tactless, aren’t 1?” 

Peter laughed. 

“Not a bit. I know what a woman 
means. All too well! But take my ad- 
vice. Don’t marry one with money. 
Sooner or later it comes between you. 
It’s bound to. It’s a sort of horrible 
poison which you can’t shake off.” 


OM EDWARDES considered the 

advice in silence. 

“T guess you’re right, sir,” he said. 
“But I’m not going to lose Lizbeth be- 
cause of her money. I don’t care for 
it. I don’t want it. I can keep my 
wife with my own work—” 

“Then do it!” Peter exclaimed almost 
angrily. “If you can do that, you lucky 
young dog, then bolt with her! Carry 
her off and shut your doors in the face 
of her father and all his millions—” 

“But I can’t,” Edwardes broke in, 
“I’m broke. This trip has just done for 
me. If -I could hold out another 
week—” 

Middleton plunged his hands into his 
pockets and drew out a handful of hun- 
dred-franc bills and thrust them upon 
the amazed youth. 

“Take them!” he said recklessly. 
“The chaperon’s wedding-gift. I’ve 
saved my charge from the Count, and 
you can have her and all the money with 
my blessing. I’ve earned it. Don’t 
expostulate, I loathe the sight of it!” 

“T can’t.” The square jaw had hard- 
ened. “It’s real fine of you, sir, but 
I can’t.” 

“Oh, return it to me, by all means, 
if you must,” said Peter negligently. 
“Guy Mannering is my name. You can 
always find me through my publishers— 
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literary person, you know. And now off 
with you both.” 

“Supposing she wont—”’ 

“She will. Measles aren’t eternal— 
even the Republican sort. Sweep her 
off her feet. Don’t give her time to 
breathe. That’s Papa Crumm’s best ad- 
vice, and he ought to know.” 

“And the organ-grinder fellow?” 

“Oh, hang him!” 

Edwardes smiled wistfully. 

“T wish I could,” he said. 

Both men were silent, each deep in 
his own thoughts. The man from New 
York was concocting ways:and means. 
Peter was busy rearranging his finances. 
By strict economy he believed he might 
be able to get back to England, though 
what he was going to do when he got 
there was less clear. “Make another ass 
of myself,” he supposed bitterly. At that 
precise moment the boy beside him 
gripped his arm. 

“What's that?” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. Middleton followed the point- 
ing finger, then sprang to his feet. 

“It looks like an overturned boat— 
and some one in the water—” 

“Two people!” 

“One of them is in distress—” 

“A woman—” 

The next minute Middleton, regard- 
less of bruised and stiffened limbs, was 
racing wildly down the path, the man 
from New York hot at his heels. 


Wrsen they had successfully fished 
Miss Lizbeth and Count Bona- 
corsa from the doubtful dangers of five 
feet of placid water, there was an awk- 
ward silence. Miss Lizbeth ignored her 
rescuers. She looked at the Count, and 
her expression should have withered. 

“You are a coward!” she said simply. 

Bonacorsa shrugged his shoulders. 
In spite of a limp, bedraggled appear- 
ance, he had retained something of his 
languid dignity and unalterable self-con- 
fidence. 

“My good lady,” he said, “I saw that 
you could swim as admirably as you do 
all things. I myself am an indifferent 
sportsman. And there was the dynasty 
to be considered.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Lizbeth. She turned 
her back on all three and stalked up the 
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path in the direction of Washington 
Villa, a bedraggled figure of wrath and 
indignation. Half an hour later, while 
drying her hair before Mrs. Middleton’s 
fire, she explained matters. 

“Yes, it’s all off,” she said cheerfully. 
“We quarreled. You see, he kept .on 
telling me how he wanted to marry me, 
and I said: ‘Well, why don’t you?” And 
he said: ‘Not without your father’s con- 
sent.’ And I said: ‘Why not? And 
then it came out he was thinking of my 
dot or whatever you call it. Well, that 
was too much for me.” 

“But, my dear child, you knew—” 

“Oh, yes, I knew inside, all right, but 
it’s one thing to know inside, and another 
to have it rubbed under your nose. Any- 
how, I got annoyed. I told him to row 
back, and when he wouldn't, I was real 
angry. And then the boat upset.” 

“And Tom and Mr. Mannering res- 
cued you?” 

“They did nothing of the sort. I 
could have managed perfectly well with- 
out them. Men are so interfering! And 
Tom nearly hugged the life out of me.” 
She threw back her dark young head 
with a movement of conviction. ‘You 
know, I’ve made up my mind, Susan! I 
shall never marry.” 

“No, I shouldn’t if I were you,’ 
Mrs. Middleton. 

“Unless I married Mr. Mannering 
to spite Tom,” Lizbeth added viciously. 
Then she sighed. “You know, I am real 
sorry about Mr. Mannering. I think he 
must be like your Peter—so proud and 
reticent and all that. Anyone with half 
an eye could see how smitten he is. Thé 
way he hangs round me is just too pa- 
thetic! He wants to speak, and yet he 
can’t. I can see the struggle written 
all over his poor face. It’s his pride 
and the money, you know. Poor dear! 
I’ve a good mind to propose to him my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Middleton shook her head sadly. 

“Don’t do that, Lizbeth,” she said. 
“That was what I did, and it always 
ends badly.” 

“But he is so unhappy—and so nice,” 
Lizbeth broke in. “‘Look—I snapshotted 
him the other day and brought a print 
to show you. It’s in my bag—if it isn’t 
all sodden.” From a once dainty but 
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now much damaged reticule she pro- 
duced a cardease and from the cardcase 
a photo which she placed on Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s knee. “That’s him!” she pro- 
claimed, ungrammatical but triumphant. 


MB: MIDDLETON picked up the 

picture ; but she said nothing. She 
leaned back in her chair, and her eyes 
closed for a minute. All the color had 
died out of her fair cheeks. When she 
spoke at last, her voice had so changed 
that the girl looked up in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“It’s—it’s not the money, Lizbeth,” 
she said at last. “It’s something else— 
something worse. That’s Peter, Liz- 
beth.” She got up and stood swaying 
unsteadily on her feet. “Oh, poor 
Peter!” 

“Peter? Why, that’s Mr. Mannering 
—Guy Mannering !” 

“Whatever he calls himself, he is my 
husband.” 

Lizbeth sprang up, open-mouthed with 
consternation. 

“But Susan!” There was no answer. 
Mrs. Middleton buried her face in her 
arms against the mantelshelf, and some- 
thing like a sob of physical pain broke 
the stillness. ‘Susan, it’s absurd! And 
even if it isn’t, all I said is, of course. 
It’s nothing.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be true? Men for- 
get so quickly—” 

“Then they’re scoundrels! every one 
of them!” exclaimed Miss Lizbeth ex- 
plosively. “And I wish they were all 
at the bottom of the sea. Oh, the vil- 
lain! Oh, you poor, dear, sweet thing! 
I'd like to—” 

But that moment Mrs. Middleton’s 
French maid appeared at the door. 

“If you please, Madame, zere is a 
Monsieur who inquires after Mees Liz- 
beth. He wishes to speak to ’er.. ’E 
says ’e is Monsieur Mannering.” 

There was a blank silence. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton looked up, white-faced but de- 
termined. 

“Tell him—” she began faintly. 

Miss Lizbeth Crumm took her by the 
shoulders and propelled her gently but 
firmly across the room through the cur- 
tains into the adjoining boudoir. 

“You leave this to me,” she said. “I’m 
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going to clear up this business all by my 
lonesome. Now, you stay quietly there. 
You can peep if you like, and you can 
listen with all your ears. But remember 
if you sniff once, we're lost!” 

Then she drew the curtains briskly 
into their place. 

“Show Monsieur Mannering in here,” 
she said. 


R. MANNERING did not look his 

best as he entered. His clothes, 
though dry, bore traces of recent immer- 
sion, and his expression was troubled and 
ill at ease. It did not brighten as Miss 
Lizbeth came toward him, gracious and 
confident in spite of flowing disordered 
hair. 

“Oh, Mr. Mannering,” she said softly. 
‘However shall I thank you?” 

He flushed a little, but held out his 
hand with real warmth. 

“Oh, it was nothing, Miss Lizbeth! 
Mr. Edwardes did everything.” He 
hesitated and then blurted out: “Miss 
Lizbeth, I have come on a most difficult, 
a most awkward errand. I don’t know 
how to begin. I feel myself altogether 
unfit. I—I hope you will have patience 
and hear me out—” 

“Couldn’t I help you?” 
softly. 

“You?” 

“Wouldn’t it help a little if I told 
you that I know what you are going to 
say ?” 

“Miss Lizbeth!” he exclaimed in 
joyous relief. “If only—” 

She laid her hands gently on his 
shoulders. She looked up at him 
through an unromantic tangle of black 
hair with a world of most romantic and 
tender understanding in her dark eyes. 

“Oh, Guy, do you think I am so 
blind? Do you think I haven't seen all 
the struggle and temptation and longing 
that has been going on in your poor, 
tortured heart? Oh, Guy, women are 
far-seeing. How I have felt for you. 
And to-day, in that hour of danger, 
when you were on the verge of break- 
down, I knew then that I must help you 
—break down the barriers for you! Guy, 
money is nothing tome. What is wealth 
compared to the love of a good strong 
man?” 


she said 
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“Miss Lizbeth—” he burst out. 

“Oh, my dear! Don’t think me un- 
womanly !” 

“T don’t think about you at all!” 
he exclaimed desperately. ‘I mean—I 
think—I think it’s awful! It serves me 
right! I knew this would happen.” He 
drew back from her, pale’ with horror, 
his eyes full of miserable remorse. ‘‘Miss 
Lizbeth, I’m honored, deeply honored. 
But it’s all a mistake, a dreadful mis- 
take, for which I should be soundly 
thrashed. I’m—I’m married!” 

The effect was not the expected one. 
For a moment she clasped her hand to 
her forehead as though overwhelmed by 
a poignant flash of agony. ‘Then she 
came toward him, her hands out- 
stretched, the very image of tender, 
compassionate womanhood. 

“My poor Guy! My poor fellow! 
All is clear to me. Your silence, your 
suffering—ah, how I understand!” 

“You don’t understand at all,’”’ he in- 
terrupted with the sullen rudeness of 
despair. “I love my wife better than 
anything on earth.” 

“Then what on earth are you doing 
here?” 


ER complete change of tone should 

have acted like a douche of cold 
water. But he mistook the tremble of 
her voice for tears, the flash in her eyes 
for indignation. He looked upon her 
as upon a vengeful, insulted Medusa. 

“I am earning my living,” he said 
truculently, 

“How, pray?” 

“By looking after you.” He plunged 
his hands into his pockets after the man- 
ner of embarrassed Englishmen. “I’ve 
been your chaperon for two whole weeks 
at two hundred dollars a week. I dare 
Say it was a caddish sort of thing to do. 
I dare say I knew it all along or I 
shouldn’t have changed my name. And 
I’m most infernally sorry !” 

She turned away. 

“So this is Papa’s doing,’ 
smothered tones. 

“Yes. At least—look here, Miss Liz- 
beth! It’s all been a silly mistake, as 
I said. Of course, I know, you didn’t 
really care a rap for me, did you? It 
was just pity—and—and all that. And 
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there’s Tom, the finest fellow on earth, 
and devoted to you. This very after- 
noon he knocked me down because he 
thought I was another edition of the 
Count—” 

“Did he?” interrupted Miss Lizbeth 
with genuine interest. “Is that why 
your face is queer on the right side?” 

He nodded, and suddenly warmed to 
his subject with the enthusiasm of hope. 

“T should say so! And I’ve come 
from him with a message. He’s got a 
twenty-two horsepower Mercedes down 
on the road by the flagstaff, and he says 
if you’re not there in twenty minutes, 
he’s coming to fetch you. You'll be in 
Monte Carlo by five o’clock, married by 
six and on your way to Bremen by seven, 
on board to-morrow morning and in 
New York in a week.” 

She gasped. 

“Say, you are in a hurry to get rid 
of me. Is this arrangement part of 
your chaperonage, Mr.—whoever you 
are?” 

“Confound the chaperonage!” said 
Peter gayly. “Edwardes loves you, and 
I’ll swear at the bottom of all that 
title-loving rubbish, you love him too, 
and for once the chaperon’s on the right 
side. Hurry along or we shall have 
the Mercedes in the garden.” 

“And my clothes?” 

“You can pick them up on the way.” 

“Out of the Atlantic, I suppose? 
Well, I guess I'll think about it while 
I put my hair up. Mrs. Middleton will 
look after you.” 

“Mrs. who?” he said slowly. 

“Mrs. Middleton—Susan Middleton, 
my great friend with the husband who’s 
queer in his head.” She glanced at 
him over her shoulders. “Did you say 
the flagstaff in twenty minutes?” 

“Yes,” said Peter like a man in a 
dream. 


HEN the door closed, he stared 
about him in panic-stricken re- 
membrance. Then suddenly his face 
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softened, grew wonderfully tender. 
There was a little soiled and very damp 
cambric handkerchief lying on the man- 
telshelf. He picked it up and examined 
the monogram carefully—for handker- 
chiefs do not always belong to the right 
person—kissed it, thrust it into his 
pocket and crept like a thief toward the 
window. At that moment the boudoir 
curtains, which throughout the momen- 
tous interview had been undergoing 
stormy convulsions, were thrust aside. 

“Peter,” said Mrs. Middleton. 

‘Susan!’ he gasped. 

“T was listening all the time,” she 
said brokenly. “I couldn’t help it. 1 
was so awfully afraid!” 

“Susan, you didn’t suppose—” 

“Yes, I did. How could I tell? 
haven’t seen you for years—” 

“Four weeks, dear.” 

“and I thought my heart was going 
to break.” 

She was weeping on his shoulder. Mr. 
Peter Middleton’s eyes were also moist. 

“It’s no good, Susan,” he said hus- 
kily. “I’ve got to keep my promise to 
myself. I must!” 

“I know, you dreadful, obstinate old 
donkey.” 

‘And I haven’t made my pile yet, ard 
I—I don’t think I ever shall.” 

“T don’t think so.either.” She looked 
up at him with a sudden burst of de- 
licious laughter. “Unless you start a 
matrimonial agency, Peter. Listen, 
what was that? Wasn’t it a motor- 
horn ?” 

“It sounded like it.” 

“Then she’s gone. You'll never dare 
go near Mr. Crumm again. He'll shoot 
you on sight.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And there isn’t a train to Monte 
Carlo*before nine.” 

“Susan !”” 

She put her hands on either side of 
his face and kissed him. 

“Then—then wont you stay to supper 
first, Peter?” she asked softly. 


HE fourth of “The Adventures of Mrs. Middleton’s Husband,” will be told 
under the title ““The Princess and the Mask,” in the next—the November— 


issue of THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 





The Man He Was 


B 
Gordon 


AR up on Market Street in San 
Francisco is a tiny, quiet bar, 
the coziest little place in a city 

noted for its comfortable drinking 
places. In one corner beside a win- 
dow overlooking the street is the table 
at which one might have found Pat 
Ryan on any afternoon when the Shen- 
andoah swung to anchor in Man o’ War 
Row. 

From this vantage-point the grizzled, 
kind-faced master-at-arms kept watch 
on the shifting tides of Market Street, 
studying its passing flotsam with the 
keen vision one finds in men who have 
mixed for years with the various human 
breeds. I doubt if he had ever heard 
that “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” but certainly he practiced the pre- 
cept with more earnestness than most 
of those who mouth it so glibly. 

Twenty-eight years he had worn the 
Navy’s uniform, and when a glimpse of 
some unusual figure jarred the wheels 
of memory, he drew on his wealth of 
naval experience for my edification and 
delight. 

But those days have slipped behind 
us. The trim little Shenandoah and her 
company now patrol the Atlantic 
steamer-lanes from Sandy Hook to old 
Kinsale, and Pat, gray, weather-worn, 
very wise Othello, tails out his thirty 
years of service on convoy duty. But 
the memory of the man clings to me like 
that of my mother’s face. 

On a sunny midsummer afternoon I 
strolled into the Foul Anchor (kept 
by an old shipmate of Pat’s) and found 
my comrade in his usual seat. Opposite 
him, very erect and very solemn, sat a 
huge, red-mustached marine who bore 
upon his khaki blouse badges of half a 
dozen campaigns flanked by the starred 
bar of the medal of honor. 


Y 
Shuford 


‘“Sarjint MacKay, a shipmate on me 
trainin’ cruise in eighty-eight.” 

The Sergeant muttered a_ laconic 
greeting fringed by an accent that fairly 
screamed his ancestry, wrapped a huge 
hand crushingly about mine and re- 
lapsed into the alert silence that seemed 
his habit. 

Jack, the bartender, silently efficient, 
approached in answer to Pat’s sema- 
phoring finger. We ordered,- but our 
beer was still untouched when MacKay 
nodded almost imperceptibly toward the 
window and grunted a single indistinct 
phrase. From.-a blouse pocket he drew 
a folded paper and laid it on the table. 
Pat rose, grasping the paper, and half- 
way to the door paused before a man 
who had just entered. 

The newcomer was a tall ragamuffin 
who must have been at one time a splen- 
did figure. The frame was still there, 
but the broad shoulders were stooped 
dejectedly, the great chest sunken. His 
profile seemed somehow like that of a 
stuffed eagle or a statue in which the 
sculptor had caught everything but the 
spirit of life. Patches of gray showed 
in the blackness of his hair. 

They stood together in painful con- 
trast, the straight-backed, immaculate 
chief petty officer, unbowed by his 
fifty hard-lived years, and this tattered 
derelict from the street. Pat nodded 
sympathetically as the latter importuned 
him in a toneless whine. An instant later 
the man turned away, clutching a shin- 
ing gold-piece and the paper MacKay 
had given Pat. I glanced at the Ser- 
geant curiously, but he was staring in- 
scrutably before him. 

As the stranger neared the door, the 
bartender snapped his towel at an elu- 
sive fly. The man cringed abjectly at 
the sound, throwing up an arm as if 
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to ward off a blow, and there came to 
his face an expression of indescribable 
terror. 


T was over in an instant. Pat threw 
an encircling arm about the cowering 
shoulders and guided him _ gently 
through the swinging doors. When Pat 
returned to his seat, his gray eyes were 
glinting frostily, his mouth but a thin 
straight line. He gulped down his beer 
and then turned to us. MacKay still 
sat immovably, his thoughts apparently 
far away. 

“Did ye get a good look at him?” 

“Yes,” I replied, scenting an explana- 
tion. “I saw him plainly.” 

“What d’ye think of him? 
I mean?” 

“Fifty, at a guess.” 

“Yes, he looks it—but he aint. 
Twenty-eight’s his age, but he’s a man 
from behind the bars. Broken— 
smashed as ye’d smash a cockroach. A 
tramp, now, but five years ago— 

“Would ye believe that back in nine- 
teen-nine we called him ‘The Apollo of 
the Pacific Fleet’? Daley’s his name, 
Tommy Daley, an’ he was then chief 
gunner’s mate of the Shenandoah. A 
wrestler, a boxer, star end of the all- 
Navy team, an’ an expert in his line, 
which is ordnance an’ gunnery. 

“We went into dry-dock in the spring 
of the year, when the golf-links on the 
hillside above the Sound showed green 
an’ velvety through the haze an’ the 
youngsters began to kick up like colts. 

“Tommy cocks his eye at a woman 
in the navy-yard. ‘Legitimate amuse- 
ment,’ ye say? But this was a married 
woman, an’ the fact that she don’t care 
a Chinee cash for the man who buys her 
uniforms don’t make their lee-lee— 
What d’ye call ’em?” 

“Liaison?” 

“leeazong smell any sweeter. 

“The woman in question is the lawful 
wife of a top-sarjint of marines, named 
Hennessy. Rita starts the flirtation just 
for excitement, I guess, post life comin’ 
dull to a young woman. But ’fore long 
she finds she’s in love with Tommy, an’ 
then the wheel’s in Ais hands. 

“Ut’s hard for me to describe Hen- 
nessy so ye’ll know him for what he is. 


How old, 
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He has one of those sandy-colored, foxy 
faces, an’ carroty hair. ‘The pupils of 
his eyes dilates an’ glows when he’s 
mad, just like a mongoose’s. No nerve 
to him, so far’s 7 know. 

“He treats Rita pretty shabby, ’cord- 
in’ to post rumor, havin’ married her 
when she was just a kid, about five years 
before Tommy meets her—” 

“Six,” corrected MacKay quietly. 

‘an’ bein’ kind of tired of her,” 
continued Pat, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. 

“But to give him his due, he prob- 
ably thought as much of her as he could 
think of anything besides hisself. Then 
she was his, ye see, an’ a man naturally 
kicks another off his gear, whether he 
values ut or not. 

“Of course, this lee-leeazong don’t 
go on without people bein’ the wiser. 
Ut’s talked of from fo’cas’le to ward- 
room on the Shenandoah, an’ the women 
of the post chatter over their back fences 
as women have since there was three of 
‘em in the world. 


“ONE night ashore I near crosses 
their bows. Tommy’s in civilian 
clothes, with Rita hangin’ to his star- 
board arm. There’s a ‘love me or kill 
me, darlin’’ look on her face. She was 
sure a beauty—a trim little blonde 
craft, an’ dead in love with Tommy. 

“Not carin’ to advertise that I’ve seen 
‘em, I steps into a doorway—an’ catches 
sight of a man duplicatin’ me maneu- 
vers t’other side the avenue. I waits 
until the couple’s past, an’ he comes 
out into the light. It’s Hennessy, an’ 
I swear I hears his teeth grindin’, clean 
across the street. He pussyfoots after 
em, cautious. 

“The next mornin’ after retreat from 
drill I calls Tommy into my room in the 
chief petty officers’ quarters an’ tells 
him I’d seen him on the street—with 
Rita. Ye’ve seen a man drop a curtain, 
like, across his face, when somethin’s 
mentioned he don’t intend to talk about? 
That’s the way he looks at me. 

“*Ut’s my concern,’ says he. 

“*An’ Hennessy’s, I snaps. ‘He fol- 
lowed ye. I don’t know where ye went, 
but Ae does.’ 

“This gets under his hide a bit. But 
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Tommy, bein’ no man’s coward, merely 
stares out the porthole at the boats 
assin’ the ship, like he aint interested. 

“I'll go to hell my own way, Pat,’ 
he says at last. 

““‘Maybe. An’ perhaps Hennessy’ll 
send ye Ais way. Mark me words, 
Tommy, we'll pick ye up yet from where 
ye’ll be lyin’ athwart his doorstep.’ But 
he just grins, an’ goes out whistlin’. 

“That night Tommy shoves off as 
usual, to see Rita. Comin’ into the yard 
next mornin’, he runs square into Hen- 
nessy, just in front of the little news- 
stand at the gate. The marine brings 
up with a short-hawse an’ glares at 
Tommy, his eyes flickerin’ red. 

“*Daley,’ he says, ‘I give ye fair 
warnin’: stay away from me wife.’ 

“There was several of us chiefs in- 
side the news-stand, an’ we holds our 
breath. 

“*An’ what does Rita say to that? in- 
quires Tommy, grinnin’ easy-like. 

“*Damn ye!’ snarls Hennessy an’ 
lets go a knockout-swing at Tommy. 

“But the lad steps aside sort of cas- 
ual; then his right comes up like a 
snake’s tongue, meetin’ the marine’s 
chin,—an’ Hennessy goes down for the 
count. 

“After this, any of us’d swore that 
sudden death’s but a cable’s-length abaft 
Tommy, but the only thing happenin’ in 
the next month was the exams for sec- 
ond looten’t of marines. Hennessy goes 
in for a commission, bein’ well quali- 
fied ‘in book-learnin’.” 

“*Twas book-learnin’ that got him 
the lassie when four of us were courtin’ 
her.” MacKay’s tone was colorless. 

“Then I comes back from shore one 
night at eight bells an’ near drops 
through the deck when I catches sight 
of Tommy—the young devil !—playin’ 
poker in the quarters. ’Twas the first 
night since he’d met Rita that he hadn’t 
hit the beach. 

“The next night he stays aboard, an’ 
the next. Then for two successive eve- 
nin’s he goes ashore with a few of us 
chiefs, takin’ in the movies an’ comin’ 
back at taps. So I figures he’s split 
with Rita. When she crosses his bow 
on the street with no more signal than 
a extra elevation to the tip of her nose, 


I’m sure of that last. I comments on 
ut, cautious, an’ he mumbles somethin’ 
about him payin’ too much ’tention to 
a Frisco dame at a dance an’ gettin’ 
Rita’s Angora. 


“BE FORE they have time to settle the 
row, word comes from Washin’ton 
that Hennessy’s commissioned a second 
looten’t, followed by orders to the naval 
prison down the line as assistant ward- 
en. 

“When I see the Hennessys aboard a 
southbound train an’ hear that Tommy’s 
gayly flirtin’ with the Frisco dame 
they’d rowed about, I feel able to take 
life easier. This Jane is a piece of 
hell’s prime bunker-coal, but anything’s 
better’n flirtin’ with a married woman. 

“But I guess ut’s written in the big 
muster-roll, opp’site Tommy’s name, 
that a woman’d Jonah him. The Frisco 
dame gets a strangle-hold on him an’ 
turns his pockets inside out. 

“*Tend your own long-splices, ye old 
granny,’ he tells me; so I lets him steam 
his own course, trustin’ that the Lord’ll 
cry ‘Ware shoal!’ 

“One mornin’ he fails to show up for 
quarters. For ten days he’s carried on 
the absentee list; then Cap’n Jenkins 
declares him a deserter. On the eleventh 
day the dame turns him in to a fly-cop. 
The bull gets the fifty-dollar reward 
paid for a deserter an’ splits ut with 
her. 

“Tommy comes to trial before a gen- 
eral court-martial. Bull Thornton, a 
three-striper, is senior member. Bull’s 
a hard, straight-shootin’ off’cer. I was 
shipmates with him when he was a mid- 
dy, an’ I know that in a matter of 
duty he’d not show favoritism to his 
own brother. So the lad gets a fair, 
square trial. His previous record bein’ 
considered, he’s let off with a year at 
hard labor an’ a dishonorable dis- 
charge.” 

Pat jerked a broad thumb in the direc- 
tion of the Sergeant. 

“Hoots, here, can tell ye what hap- 
pened at the prison. He was doin’ duty 
there wher Hennessy was actin’ ward- 
en.” 

“IT was,” MacKay nodded, his hon- 
est face very grim; “an’ but for my 
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twenty-odd years o’ service, I’d ha’ 
bashed in his face wi’ my rifle-butt be- 
fore he’d held the post a week.” 

“Did you know Hennessy before he 
was commissioned?” I inquired. 

“Just to speak to. As I told ye be- 
fore, there were four of us courtin’ 
Rita Slade. Hennessy, by virtue o’ his 
oily tongue an’ his show o’ book-learnin’, 
got her. Ye-es, I knew him, better than 
anyone—but her, after she wed him. 

“*Twas on a Monday morn the lad 
come in, a matter o’ two weeks after 
M’Gill, the warden, was took wi’ 
typhoid. Hennessy—may his bones rot! 
—was actin’ warden. 

“I was in his office takin’ special 
orders for the guard when a corp’ral 
brought Tommy in. Hennessy leaned 
back in his chair an’ stared at him slack- 
jawed, like a mon flabbergasted at his 
good luck. 

“ ‘Sergeant,’ says he, ‘stand fast at 
the door an’ let no one in till I gi’ 
the word. ‘Tis a parteec’lar friend o’ 
mine,’ says he, ‘an’ I’d speak a bit word 
in his ear.’ 

“His little e’es burned red, as Pat here 
has told ye they turn when the pas- 
sion’s in him. : 

“I orders oot the guard an’ posts 
myself at the door inside, keepin’ watch 
doon the corridor wi’ one e’e while 
t’other’s trained on Hennessy.” 

“Is that a figure of speech?” I in- 
quired with a smile. 

“Tis na figure of any kind,” returned 
the Sergeant grimly. “I did it like 
this.” 

He turned one eye full upon me and 
kept it there, while the other gazed sad- 
ly down at his empty glass. I took the 
hint hastily, and when the want was sat- 
isfied, he explained. 

“The muscles are cut, so I can near 
look doon my neck wi one e’e an’ keep 
t’other straight front.” 

“A bloomin’ handy thing, sometimes,” 
Pat interjected. 

The Sergeant grunted, relighted his 
pipe and resumed. 


“HENNESSY got up frae his chair 
an’ come over to Tommy. By his 
twitchin’ hands I knew he was under 
a strain, but he spoke low. 
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“‘This is an unexpected pleasure,’ 
says he, ‘but we'll na neglect ye because 
o’ that. Mony a nicht I’ve laid awake, 
dreamin’ o’ the hundreds—aye, thou- 
sands !—o’ ways I'd like to entertain ye. 
An’ noo—ye’re here!’ 

“The lad stood lookin’ him over wi’ 
just a wee sneer. Aye! He was a rare- 
plucked laddie those days. An’, too, 
he had na conception o’ what was in 
store for him. I didn’t, nor anyone else, 
save Hennessy. But ’twas na part o’ 
his revenge to let the lad misunderstand. 
Besides, he’d held in as long as he 
could. 

“ ‘I’m warden!’ he yelled, shakin’ both 
fists in Tommy’s face. ‘That means 
I’m master o’ ye—mind, body an’ soul.’ 

“He fair frothed at the mouth when 
the laddie .folded his arms wi’oot a 
word an’ kept on sneerin’. But he took 
another grip on himsel’. 

“*The Rooshians take aboot twa 
years to break a mon,’ says he, slow, 
but I’m goin’ to break ye in six months. 
Aye! Before six months ha’ gone, ye’ll 
grovel at my feet like a yellow cur, 
whinin’ an’ bootlickin’ for favors. Ye’ll 
be sae broken that na woman’ll ever 
again admire ye for your manliness. 
Before ye leave these walls, ye’ll ken 
that na mon can come between me an’ 
my wife wi’oot payin’. 

“*Put him in the black hole!’ he 
snaps at me. 

“Sae I takes the lad to the black 
hole, a brick bake-oven in the yard, too 
small for a mon to either stand or lie 
doon, wi’ na air but what come in 
three half-inch holes in the sheet-iron 
door.” 

He moved his glass in little aimless 
circles on the table. 

“I’d rather draw a curtain, as the 
storybooks ‘ha’ it, over the things that 
happened durin’ Tommy’s time in the 
prison. The system is different noo, an’ 
*tis ever poor tattics to open auld sores. 
I saw the Department’s cleanin’ o’ pris- 
ons, an’ I ken that a beast o’ Hennessy’s 
stripe’d ha’ small chance noo o’ ventin’ 
his spite on a prisoner as he did. 

“It begun wi’ cuttin’ the lad’s allow- 
ance o’ prison-plug—this ‘cause he'd 
used tobacco for years. Ye’re a smoker 
yersel’, sir?” 
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I nodded. 

“Then ye can conceive how that small- 
seemin’ tyranny’d torture a mon. 

“The nichts grow coolish in that lat- 
itude, e’en in summer, an’ ’twas ordered 
that Tommy should ha’ na blankets. He 
slept—when he could—crouched in the 
black hole. The guard woke him as 
the bell struck each half-hour—ye ken 
how that'd set his nerves a-jangle!” 

“Couldn’t you report Hennessy?” I 
demanded. ‘Surely an_ investigation 
could have shown his barbarous treat- 
ment of prisoners.” 

The Sergeant smiled as one smiles at 
a child’s question. 

“I thoucht ye’d ask that,” he re- 
plied. “But I had to buck the belief 
built up by generations of off’cers that 
was men, that an off’cer’s word is bet- 
ter than a civilian’s oath. An investi- 
gatin’ board ud ha’ set me doon—in their 
black books—as a lyin’ troublemaker. 

“Ve see, bein’ top-sergeant o’ the pris- 
on-guard, I saw things that the rest o’ 
the guard didna suspect, even. The 
worst things Hennessy did were behind 
locked doors, in his office. When he 
lashed the bare back o’ Tommy wi’ a 
section o’ rubber hose, nane but the 
three o’ us kenned it. Twa prisoners, 
perhaps, ud pack the lad back to the 
black hole,.but they were bad eggs, 
under the thumb o’ Hennessy. He 
promised ’em time off their sentences, 
an’ the saft side o’ life durin’ their 
term. Sae either one would ha’ gone 
before investigators an’ sworn that Hen- 
nessy was a second father to the pris- 
oners an’ my story a maleecious inven- 
tion. Then maybe I’d ha’ done time 
mysel’—for perjury. 

“I kenned this fine an’ stepped saftly 
when in Hennessy’s hearin’, waitin’ for 
the wee, crookit move made by every 
crookit mon. An’ I swore to mysel’ 
that I’d be there when he made it, to 
wipe oot my own auld score an’ Tom- 
my’s too. 

“My twenty-odd years o’ soldierin’ ha’ 
teached me that a skirmish goes to the 
side that bides its time till the moment 
comes to strike, then strikes hard an’ 
fast.” 

“Now, J believe in strikin’ first,” said 
Pat pensively, “with an orphant upper- 


cut that needs no kin to back ut. But 
each man to his own style, as Angel 
Magee tells the skipper when he’s bein’ 
bawled out for comin’ to quarters with- 
out pants.” 

MacKay passed scornfully over the 
interruption. 


“QAE, wi’ bidin’ quiet, markin’ time, 

an’ Hennessy strivin’ to break the 
Rooshian record wi’ rubber hose an’ 
black hole an’ various other devices, 
such as hangin’ Tommy by his twa 
thumbs an’ the like, the days passed 
somehow, creepin’ like the wrath o’ the 
Lord. 

“He broke the lad—broke him o& 
body an’ soul. Mony a time I’ve seen 
him slobberin’ an’ whimperin’ at Hen- 
nessy’s feet, pleadin’ for an end to his 
tortures. *T was a thrawn sicht—a 
thrawn sicht! I saw an’ gritted my 
teeth sae I could go on bidin’ the 
proper time. My only fear was that 
Hennessy’d be sent to sea before he 
laid himself open for my blow an’ some 
one else ud ha’ the pleasure o’ trippin’ 
him up. For tripped up he would be, 
in short order—it takes a mon to be an 
off’cer o’ marines!” 

“Or a naval off’cer,” Pat grunted bel- 
ligerently from the depths of a blue 
smoke-cloud. 

“The day that Tommy’s time was up, 
he went oot the gate wi’ his dishon- 
orable discharge an’ twenty dollars. By 
nicht he was dead drunk, puir de’il. 
He’s been drunk, when he could get the 
price, ever since. Nor do I blame him 
greatly.” 

“Go on with the tale,” commanded 
Pat, when the Sergeant halted and be- 
gan filling his pipe. 

“Na, na,” protested MacKay flush- 
ing darkly. ‘There’s na more o’ con- 
sequence.” 

“Then J’/1 tell ut. Hoots, here, for 
all he’s such a blushin’ little flower, is 
some detective. He goes pussy-footin’ 
round the prison for a couple months 
after Tommy’s gone, with no regard for 
beauty-sleep. When Cap'n Quinn 
comes to take charge,—a real man, 
Quinn; I was. with him on the Texas 
in nineteen-two,—in goes Hoots to his 
office. 
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“ ‘Sarjint MacKay, sir,’ says Hoots— 
or words to that effect. 

“*An’ what the divil does Sarjint 
MacKay want?’ growls the Cap’n. 

“Na such thing!” grunted MacKay 
indignantly. “I kenned Quinn when he 
was but a shave-tail. I was wi’ him 
in the Boxer trouble, an’ we come oot 
o’ that skirmish each respectin’ t’other.” 

“No matter,” Pat returned airily. 
“Hoots comes across with the proofs of 
Hennessy’s misdealin’ Gov’ment funds. 

“**T always misdoubted his foxy face,’ 
says Quinn, with a fine large smile. Or 
annyway, he thinks ut. 

“So the court-martial says ‘Fifteen 
year,’ an’ Hennessy takes a run up to 
San Quentin to occupy a grand suite 
consistin’ of one cell with a fine barred 
door. An’ all owin’ to Hoots’ per- 
spicacity.” 

“Nonsense! Dinna heed him, sir. 
*Twas na great thing: I kenned that a 
mon sae mean wouldna be _ honest. 
’Tisna in nature. I but kept my e’e at 
fu’ cock an’ ’twas na time till I had 
proof o’ his crookit dealin’s with the 
contractors. Quinn did everything else.” 


WAS staring thoughtfully out upon 

the street, and now Tommy shambled 
drunkenly into sight. Pat and the Ser- 
geant, following my gaze, sat watching 
him too, Pat’s expression a commingling 
of pity and sadness, while MacKay’s 
ruddy, rugged features were blank. 

When he had passed, there elapsed a 
lengthy silence broken only by drowsy 
murmurs from the street and by the 
cheerful click of glass against bottle at 
the bar. Pat stared musingly out upon 
the street, his lips puckered in a sound- 
less whistle. 

“Snarls an’ tangles,” he murmured 
finally, without shifting his gaze, “all 
through life: a strong man broken, a 
good woman tied to a dirty crook not 
fit to lace her shoes.” 

“Not noo,” grunted MacKay, and 
beckoned Jack. 

“After Hennessy went up, she had 
the de’il’s own time for a bit,’ he ex- 
plained in answer to our inquiring looks. 
“Then an uncle came out frae the East, 
—Boston, I think,—an’ she lived wi’ him 
for a year—till he died. Noo she has her 


estate up the Bay, an’ a shipload 0’ 
money. She was her uncle’s heiress, ye 
see, an’ he had near a million.” 

Pat was eying the Sergeant sternly. 

“Out with ut, ye gay deceiver,” he 
commanded. “Spill the rest of it.” 

“I met Rita. on the street the other 
day,”’ said MacKay, with studied care- 
lessness. “She stopped me in the auld 
way. But she’s changed. I noted that 
before she’d said half a score o’ words. 
Older, she is, an’ graver. I like her 
better thus,-I think. Frost on an apple 
sweetens it, ye know—lI believe trouble’s 
done as much for Rita. 

“She asked me about—Tommy. 
Somehow, womanlike, she’s got the 
story—or most o’ it—o’ the deal at the 
prison, an’ she wants—”’ 

He laughed harshly, with, it seemed 
to me, more of pain than of scorn in 
his laughter. 

“What d’ye think she wants, Pat?” 

Pat’s shrug could not have been bet- 
tered by a Latin. 

“Who am I to spekylate regardin’ the 
faymale of the species?” 

“She wants to make o’ him the mon 
he was before Hennessy broke him. 

“I looked into her e’es the time she 
was talkin’ to me o’ Tommy, an’ I ken 
she loves him, as a woman loves but 
once. Aye, a real woman is Rita now. 

“The address o’ her place up the Bay 
was on the paper ye gave him awhile 
ago. He thinks it but a place to work. 
But he'll go—to meet her.” 

Pat was still whistling, noiselessly. 
He nodded understanding. 

“Ut’s in my mind that she’s a one- 
man woman, that she never loved anny- 
one else an’ that she’s backin’ her love 
—an’ his—to make him somethin’ of the 
man he was. Whether he'll ever be 
that—guién sabe? as the spiggoties say. 
Annyhow,”—he glanced defiantly from 
MacKay to me and raised his glass,— 
“I drink to Rita.” 

I do not believe the Sergeant ever 
knew that I had looked into his eyes 
as he spoke of the woman and stared 
straight down into the half-stifled long- 
ing that was in his heart that day. Now 
his features were unreadable again. 

“Standin’ up!” he snapped, and came 
uncovered to his feet. 
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. eo JADED, tired, 
| F | wrinkled as the 
—————| parchment 
of some old document 
wrinkles; bony old 
hands, gnarled and 
misshapen with much 
toil, folded in her lap; 

a thin, bent silhouette 
againsf the last thinning glow that is the 
border-line between day and night, Mrs. 
Tobin rocked to and fro at a window 
that looked out on a hot June twilight, 
fading slowly across a stretch of sooty 
roofs. 

In the midst of that smoke-blackened 
desert of roofs—a sorry oasis in the 
dingy, uneven wilderness of slate and 
asbestos and tar and gravel,—the trees 
of a little square obtruded their tops, the 
original green of their leaves now a 
nondescript drab with the thick powder- 
ing of dust. 

The first blistering heat of summer 
scorched, burned, choked, baked. Wave 
after successive wave of it, tinctured 
strongly with softened asphalt and hot 
pavements and over-ripe fruit and soft- 
coal smoke came beating up to the win- 
dow of the little room where Mrs. Tobin 
sat rocking. The air was hot, lifeless, 
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stifling because of the heavy odor of oil 
of wintergreen, the balm—warranted to 
give relief—which, winter or summer, 
Mrs. Tobin was forever rubbing on the 
rheumatic joints of her clawlike hands. 
Some one on a neighboring roof began 
singing “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 
The rendition was nasal, whining, some- 
what off-key. The ukelele accompani- 
ment was worse. The twilight slipped 
unobtrusively into oblivion and the re- 
flected glare of lights took its place. A 
mantel clock in another of the three 
rooms the suite boasted chimed the half- 
hour directly onto a sharp-toned bell. 
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Still no relief from the heat; no 
breath of cooler air from the river; no 
cooling finger of night on the throbbing 
pulse- of overheated brick and granite 
and sandstone. The dusty leaves of the 
trees in the little square were more 
whitely dusty in the reflected glow of 
the street-lights beneath them. Beyond 
them, the illuminated dial of a clock 
marked off the passing minutes. 

Mrs. Tobin reached for the tube of 
balm. Oil of wintergreen made its 
presence more obtrusively unpleasant. 
The ukelele throbbed its tinkling plaint ; 
heat wave after successive heat wave 
choked, baked, blistered. The illumi- 
nated dial marked the advance of night. 
There was never the slightest movement 
to those dusty leaves of the trees in the 
little square. 

“Breath of an oven!” sighed Mrs. 
Tobin, gasping. 

“The Long, .Long Trail” wound its 
off-key way. The clock with the illu- 
minated dial took the initiative in sound- 
ing the hour, brazenly, in deep-throated 
fashion. Hundreds of other bells and 
chimes followed its lead. 

“Breath of an oven!” gasped Mrs. 
Tobin again. “And Cory’s late. Around 
the corner for a loaf of bread for break- 
fast, says she. Two hours and a quarter 
to go around the corner for a loaf of 
bread. ’Tis not a loaf of bread around 
the corner that takes all that time. Well, 
well! ’Tis June, and Cory’s young and 
pretty. Young and pretty and a head 
on the slim shoulders of her. . Breath 


of an oven!” 


HE laid aside the tube of balm. 

Catching up the evening paper, she 
folded it and began to fan herself. 

“Hot! Hot!” she muttered drowsily. 
“Head on her shoulders. Pretty—rare 
pretty. The kind a man would die for. 
And knows it, too, Cory does. Hot! 
Hot! Not a breath of air—not a breath! 
Two hours and a quarter to run round 
the corner for a loaf of bread! Bread— 
around the corner—two hours and a 
quarter !” 

Mrs. Tobin smiled to herself. 

“Pretty and knows it! Knows what 
it’ll be worth to her to be pretty like she 
is. A lad with money some day! Sure, 


a lad with all kinds of money for her 
to spend. Then—then—” 

She looked out at those dusty leaves, 
dusted thickly, drooping in the shame of 
their dingy drabness. 

“Green fields then, when it’s hot like 
this. Green fields and open country; a 
place to breathe ; dew on the grass. The 
smell of night in the open country; the 


smell ‘of night for me and Cory. A lad 


with money for her to spend; a lad that 
would be glad to die for her, she’s that 
pretty. Maybe she’s talkin’ with him 
even now. Two hours and a quarter for 
a loaf of bread just around the corner! 
Maybe she’s with him now 

Green fields when it’s hot like this! 
‘Some day, Gram,’ says she, and says it 
over and over, ‘some day we'll shake 
this hole and live, Gram, live,’ says she. 
Over and over she says it! ‘Mr. Mc 
Giffen, head of the credit departmen 
was along to the counter this mornin’ 
giving me a great jolly,’ says she. ‘He’s 
got the first cent he ever earned salted 
away in the bank,’: says she. ‘Maybe 
we'll be spendin’ some of it yet for him, 
Gram,’ says she, ‘for green fields and a 
chance to live.’ And only yestiddy 
mornin’ that was, when it begun to get 
uncomfortable warm. 

“Breath of an oven, but it’s hot!” 

The folded-paper. fan moved more 
slowly. Mrs. Tobin’s head drooped. 
was jerked erect, drooped again and 
stayed drooped this time. The faintes: 
breeze, the salt of the river in it, stole in 
through the window. Mrs. Tobin’s head 
went yet lower. 

“Two hours and a quarter gone for a 
loaf of bread for breakfast. ‘Mr. Mc- 
Giffen, Gram, head of the credit de 
partment—’ ” 

The breeze, growing stronger, touched 
with its salty coolness the crinkled parch- 
ment of her cheeks. The oil-of-winter- 
green odor grew less and less obtrusive. 
became finally the smell of grass newly 
cut with the first night-dew upon it. 

“A lad with money!” It had been the 
standing jest between Mrs. Tobin and 
her granddaughter. A jest—with only 
the poor worth of a jest attached to it. 
But Mrs. Tobin was somehow greatly 
comforted. We may even believe a jest 
if only we repeat it often enough. 





“They say” —it was evidently disturbing to Corinne— “the girls in France are awfully pretty.’ 


BENEATH those very trees, dust- 
covered and ashamed of it, that Mrs. 
Tobin had watched from her window, 


on a bench where the shadows were 
heaviest, Corinne Macdonald, the loaf 
of bread for breakfast quite forgotten, 
ran slim fingers over the chevrons on a 
khaki sleeve beside her. 

Cory Macdonald was all her grand- 
mother had said of her—and more. Life 
did its best for the slight, dark, eager 
girl and betrayed its hold on her in even 


her slightest movement. With a certain 
nimbleness of mind, a certain wistfulness 
of eye, she was a trim little creature of 
fire and ice, ice and fire. 

“The last time we'll be here, Walter,”’ 
she said to the owner of the chevrons 
beside her. 

“Gee, Cory, don’t make it any worse.” 

“The last time ever—maybe.”’ 

“Aw, sometime again—sometime!” 

“You wont get another leave before 
you go? You're sure of that?” 
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“Sure! 

“They say”—it was evidently a dis- 
turbing thought of very recent incep- 
tion—‘“they say the girls over—over in 
France are awfully pretty.” 

“So they say.” 

“And you always did have an eye 
for—for pretty girls, Walter.” 

“Did I?” 

“Always. And a way with you that— 
that makes them take notice.” 


Being a male of the species, he pulled 
down a well-fitting coat, smoothed out 


a slight wrinkle on one khaki-clad 
shoulder. 

“You'll be finding out for yourself 
pretty soon just how pretty and how 
nice those French girls are, wont you, 
Walter?” 

“Can you blame me?” 

“No-o! Only—” 

“Only what, Cory?” 

She did not answer. 

“Only what—dear?” 

“Only—only—I guess I’d rather you 
wouldn’t.” 

“Gee!” 


HE fingers, wonderfully gracefu! 
little fingers, ‘still followed the out 

lines of the chevrons. 

“Rather you wouldn’t,” she repeatec 
very faintly. 

“Say, I didn’t know you felt anything 
like that.” 

“Neither did I—till just—just now.” 

She slid along the bench, away from 
him, after that confession. 

“Gee! Cory—look !” 


“And he’s old, you say —” 
She did not look. He slid along the 
bench after her. 

“‘Cory—dear !” 

“Well ?” 

“Say, I wont look at one of ’em. I 
wont know they’re alive. They just 
wont exist for me!” 

“Oh, you!” 

“Gospel truth. 
the heavens!” 

“Walter !” 

“That’s a promise, an oath, if you'll 
do—what I said, Cory.” 

“Oh “ide 

“What I said. What I’ve begged 
these past three times I’ve seen you!” 


As there’s a Lord in 
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“What you said !” 

“T didn’t suppose I had the smallest 
chance. Not till just now—till what 
you said just now. Dear—” 

“T couldn’t, Walter!” 

“You just said—just let me under- 
stand—” 

“I’ve got to think of Gram. I’ve kep’ 
saying to Gram that sometime—some- 
time I’ll marry a man with money and 
make things easier for us. It was a 
joke, first off. It’s become one of those 
jokes you have to take seriously. Poor 
Gram! She oughter have it easy. Look 
what she did for me after my folks died 
when I was a baby. Look how she 
worked for me and brought me up, and 
her an old woman even then. Poor 
Gram !” 

“What of me?” 

She did not answer. 

“And you?” 

She was twisting her hands together 
in her lap. 

“Poor Gram! Worked herself to skin 
and bones for me. Got herself sick and 
all tied up with rheumatics, and a bad 
heart—for me!” 

“All right! 

“Walter !” 

“You're the one to decide.” 

“You—you wont look at the girls over 
there—no matter how pretty they are?” 

“And you looking round for your rich 
guy! Say, is that fair? Say, am I 
human, or aint I?” 

“Poor Gram!” 

“Cory, don’t look like that. Don’t 
you dare to look like that. It aint right 
for any girl to look so darned pretty. 
Say, if you don’t stop looking like that, 
I’ll drag you off right now, and marry 
you whether or no.” 

“Do it, Walter!” 

“You mean it, girl?” 

“Do it!” 

“T’ve got till the eleven-ten train!” 

“Do it Y 

“What about Gram—” 

“Don’t listen to me. Don’t listen to 
a thing I say!” 

There in the heavy shadows that shut 
the bench off from its fellows his arms 
went about her, crushed her to him. 

“Cory, listen! Cory, as there’s a God 
above us, I wont ever know there’s an- 


You’ve got the say-so.” 
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other woman alive but you. As there’s 
a God above us, | wont. I never dreamt 
of this, never expected it, never hoped 
for it. I—I aint got much now. I’ve 
spent as I went. but if God lets me 
come back, I'll fix it up for you and 
Gram. Believe me, I will. I'll work 
my fingers to the bone for both of you.” 


E live by smiles, and we live by 

tears. lf we have the smiles alone, 
we live a part of life; and if we have 
the tears alone, we live a part of life; 
but if we have them both together, we 
live the whole of life. 

At half-past eleven that June night, 
the breeze from the river failing to fulfill 
its first promises, the hot night growing 
hotter, Corinne Goodrich, turning into 
the vestibule of the unimposing apart- 
ment house whose sole claim to distinc- 
tion was the moderate rent of its suites, 
was living the whole af life. Those eyes 
of hers, so eager for life and the full- 
ness thereof, put to shame the low-hang- 
ing stars above the sooty roofs. Even 
the welling tears in them could not 
wholly dim their wonderful brightness. 

The last two hours had been a whirl 
of swiftly moving events—a little man 
with steel-bowed spectacles, reading 
droningly from a worn little book in 
limp black leather binding in a cluttered 
room where the smell of sheepskin sirug- 
gled with the odor of stale tobacco 
smoke ; a room in an obscure little hotel 
high enough up to see the reflected star- 
shine in the still water ; a smoky, smelly, 
noisy train-shed; chevrons bound back 
to the cantonment and France beyond 
that. 

She bore the loaf of bread for break- 
fast—the loaf of bread it had taken so 
long to procure ; but not one of the short, 
fat loaves from the bakery just around 
the corner; a long, thin, attenuated loaf 
from an all-night lunch-room she had 
passed on the way home. Also there 
was a tiny roll of the round mints which 
her grandmother keld in special favor. 
These from the last drugstore she had 
passed on her way thither. 


TX long flights of stairs, the worn old 
treads creaking beneath her feet: 
Eva Costello lingering over her good 
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nights to her young man on the third 
landing ; Mrs. Mooney’s latest offspring 
yelling shrill complaints at the heat on 
the fifth floor; a door, opened very 
softly, very cautiously, that its squeak- 
ing hinges might make as little disturb- 
ance as possible; Mrs. Tobin, chin on 
her flat breast, the faintest of bent out- 
lines against the window. The head was 
lifted, the faint outline became straighter 
as the girl came in. 

“Breath of an oven! 
Cory?” 

“Me, Gram.” 

“All this time for a loaf of bread.” 

A meaning little chuckle with no 
malice, no reproof in it, went with the 
words. 

“Gram, what made you sit up?” 

“It was that hot, dear—that hot! 
And there was a catch of breeze here by 
the winder a minute or so back. It’s 
gone now. It was’fine and coolin’ while 
it lasted.” 

“Let me help you to bed, Gram. Sit- 
ting up like this for me!” 

“To be sure you got the bread, dear. 
There’s not a slice in the house. J used 
to forget errands I went on sometimes— 
long ago, when I was your age.” 

Another chuckle accompanied 
observation. 

“I'd oughter got home earlier. You 
sitting up like this! Lemme begin to 
undo your waist, Gram!” 

“Bed’ll be hot, the night.” 

“T’ll fan you till you get to sleep.” 

“You got the bread?” 

“Yes, dear. And some of the little 
mints. Here!” 

Mrs. Tobin took the little package, 
picked at one end with a thumb-nail. 

“Mints! You’m a good girl, Cory!” 

“No, no! Good girls don’t let their 
old grandmothers sleep in their chairs 
when they oughter be abed.” 

“A good girl, Cory!” Mrs. 
repeated. 

She put one of the round, white mint 
pellets in her mouth. Cory began the 
usual nightly service of undoing hooks 
and unbuttoning buttons. 


Is that you, 


this 


Tobin 


VERY presently Mrs. Tobin was in 
bed; her wrinkled old parchment 
face lay yellow against the spofless white 


of the pillows ; her bony old hands were 
folded on the equally snowy sheet; the 
little package of mints was within. easy 
reach; and Cory, perched on the edge 
of the bed, was fanning her with the 
folded newspaper. 

“No need to fan me, dear: You're 
tired out yourself ; and a hard day be- 
fore you in that hot store to-morrer.” 

“It’s all right, Gram. I aint tired. 
No, not a bit tired. I love to sit here 
and fan you like this and watch you go 
to sleep.” 

The newspaper rustled ; 
let crunched in its consumption. 
Tobin drowsed. 

“Hot! Hot!” 

The muttered words came faintly. 
The improvised fan in the girl’s hahd 
moved faster. 

“You’m tired, little Cory. 
always so good to old Gram.” 

“Try to go to sleep, dear! 

“T’m going. Sleepy—” 
Crunch of the pellet; 

paper. 

“You’m a good girl—good girl— 
pretty—head on your shoulders. ... . 
Some day—the right lad, and then cool 
places when it’s hot like this... . . 

“Oh!” 

“Green fields—” 

“Because I didn’t want him to look 
at those other girls in France—those 
other girls—” 

“What’s that, Cory?” 
“Nothing, Gram, nothing! 
“Some day—you’ m pretty, Cory— 

marry well Green fields when 
it’s hot—” 

“Oh! ? 

“Breath of an oven! 


the mint pel- 
Mrs. 


You’m 


9? 


flutter of the 


1? 
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TAT first summer heat of June was 

merely a forewarning. July was a 
record-breaker. August brought no sur- 
cease. Blistering, rainless days; white, 
stifling nights. Brick and granite and 
sandstone became superheated ; asphalt, 
a sticky, foot-clogging paste ; pavements, 
like gridirons to the feet. 

Mrs. Tobin watched her granddaugh- 
ter anxiously. Her temples were show- 
ing too marked hollows; her cheeks 
were too wanly white; her nostrils too 
transparent. 














“You’m tired, little Cory. You’m 
getting too worn out.” 

“No, Gram! No!” 

“You stay too close with old Gram. 
You pay too much attention to her.”’ 

“No, I don’t!” 

“You don’t go anywhere 
as you used to. No 
fun. Nevertoa “~ 
beach. Never out of 
an evening.” 

“That’s all right. I 
don’t want to go any 
where.” 

“No lingering now when you go 
out on an errand. Right back you 
come.” 

“T want to, Gram. 
what I want.” 

“Work all day in the stuffy store, and 
sit here all evening with old Gram, Put 
her to bed, fan her to sleep. You’m a 
good girl, Cory. But it aint right.” 

“I don’t ask for anything better.” 

“Never a word now about Mr. Mc- 
Giffen of the credit department. Don’t 
he come to the counter to jolly you any 
more?” 


Honest, it’s just 


‘Mr. McGiffen! Ugh! He’s old! 
He’s bald!” 
“Young, pretty! A head on your 


shoulders! How’ll you and old Gram 
ever see the green fields when it’s hot 
like this, if you just sit here and never 
go out at all?” 

“Gram, please!’ 

“You leave Gram to go to bed and go 
to sleep herself without any fanning. 
She’ll do it well enough. She’ll-promise 
you she will. You go out somewhere. 
You have some good times.” 

“I'd rather—” 

“You go, Cory! 

“Not to-night.” 

“Well, to-morrer night, then.” 

“‘Maybe to-morrow night, Gram.” 

“With Stella Osgood or some of the 
other girls you used to go out with. 
And ‘leave old Gram to go to bed her- 
self. You pamper her too much.” 

“No, I don’t. Oh, no, I don’t. 
worth—worth anything.” 

Mrs. Tobin smiled. She reached out 
a bony, clawlike hand to pat the younger, 
firmer hand near her own. 

“To-morrer night you go out some- 


You go—to-night!”’ 


She’s 
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Ina big battle a little 

thing like one man’s 

life or death might 
be overlooked. 



































where with 
Stead ws? 
“Perhape:”’ 
“And don’t cry your heart out any 
more.”’ ~ : 

“Cry ¢" 

“I’ve seen you when you didn’t know ; 
when you thought I was asleep. And 
Stella told me how it was at the store. 
‘All the time when she thinks no one is 
she 

















looking, cries,’ Stella tells me. d 
You’m tired out, Cory.” 

“No, no!” 

“Looking after old Gram—seeing to q 
it she gets fanned to sleep every hot 
night.” 

“No, no!” 

“I know. You’m worn out. You got 





to have a bit of fun. Gram will go to 

bed and to sleep herself. You go out 
to-morrer night.” 

“Maybe.” , 
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“Not ‘maybe.’ Promise Gram.” 

“All right. I promise.” 

But Cory Goodrich did not fulfill 
that promise. The a 
next evening when she 
dragged herself up 
those six flights of 
stairs she found her 
grandmother lying by 
her chair under the 
window. The doc- 
tor from the dis- 
pensary down the 
street said it was 
the heat—that and 
the well-nigh worn- 
out old heart. Cory 
fanned her far into 
the wee, small hours 
of a stifling August 
morning. 

When day was break- 
ing, she awoke on the 
edge of her grand- 
mother’s bed to find the 
latter’s keen old eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“You’m a good girl, 

a 6 ms 

Gram! Oh, Gram, you 
are better, aren’t you? 
Gram, listen to me. I 
guess our troubles are 
over. Gram, what 
made you cave in last 
night—last night of 
all times? I had 
such news for you 
—such news!” 

“News, little Cory?” 
“About me and Mr. 
McGiffen of the credit de- 

partment.” 

“Old—bald—” 

“He’s just lovely, Gram. Just 
lovely. He’s a dear. He’s so 
good — not flighty, like 
most of the young fellows 
I know, but steady and &€ 
dependable. He has lots —. 
of money. The first 
money he ever earned is in the bank.” 

She was speaking rapidly, wildly. 
For perhaps—perhaps a certain report 
wasn’t true. When men went over the 
top, over there—in a big battle a little 


A messen- 


boy passed 
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thing like one man’s life or death might 
be overlooked. But—she came back to 
the present and hurried on: 
“You see, I didn’t know till—till yes- 
terday. He hadn’t made it clear before 
that I — I 
thought he was 
getting interested in the 
Murdock girl on 
the glove coun- 
ter. That’s what 
made me say what I 
did about him, Gram 
—about his being old 
and bald. I was wild 
with jealousy, I guess. 
He’s so good, Gram; 
so dependable. And 
he’ll do anything | 
say— anything. | 
know that now. 
We'll have the 
green fields, you 
and I. Rest! Peace! 
He’s got money. Only, 
I thought I was going 
to lose him. I thought 
he liked the Murdock 
girl. That’s what has 
made me so worried of 
late. That’s why I’ve 
cried so at times. But 
yesterday, he came to 
the counter— Qh, 
Gram, we're going to 
be married right away.” 
The keen old eyes 
looked at her 
searchingly. She 
did not flinch. 
“VYou’m terrible, terri- 
ble pretty, little Cory,” 
said Mrs. Tobin. “And 
he’s old, you say—old— 
bald—” 
‘ “He’s got money, Gram. 
Money to do things for us. 
He’d let me spend it as | 
liked.” 
“Money! That aint all, 
Cory. That aint half—” 
“Gram, he’s a dear. Gram—” 
She paused, choked, trembled. 
“T love him. Gram, I do!” 
The bony hand clawed for the firmer, 
rounder hand of youth, and the faded 


~e 





old eyes looked into those eyes so eager 
for the fullness of life. The pinkish 
morning light turned to deeper rose 
color, amber, then the white glare of 
full day, while Corinne sat on the edge 
of the bed in the stuffy little room with 
its eternal smell of oil of wintergreen. 

“Little Cory, listen to old Gram! Be 
sure, little Cory, oh, be sure!” 

“T am!” 

“You deserve the best there is, dear.” 

“That’s what I’ll get, Gram—the best, 
the very best.” 


He ERE is some strange magic about 

a wedding-dress, even if the wed- 
ding-dress be a very plain suit, last 
season’s model, from Beal & Stroebel’s. 
Whisperings, prophecies, the light of 
days to be, should attend its home-com- 
ing. The plain little suit, last season’s 
model, its few alterations completed, 
which was to be Corinne Macdonald’s 
wedding-dress came home in one of Beal 
& Stroebel’s ugly green pasteboard boxes 
under Corinne’s arm. Whisperings, 
prophecies, attended its ascent of the 
six flights of stairs, but not the usual 
sort of whisperings and prophecies. The 
light of days to be was wholly absent. 
The creak of worn old stair-treads, a 
long-drawn, tired sigh as Cory paused 
for breath at each landing, made up 
the sorry music of its processional. 

It was to be the simplest sort of wed- 
ding, there in the little room that looked 
out over the sea of sooty roofs. Mrs. 
Tobin, being somewhat better, would be 
able to sit in her chair by the window 
to witness it. Afterward, a neighbor 
across the hall would come in to look 
after her during the combination of 
wedding-journey and search for a house 
outside the city somewhere, where the 
fields were green and the air clean, and 
Gram’s tired old heart would not run 
such a race every hot spell. 

Cory had left her grandmother in 
bed, but here was Gram, as she opened 
the door, sitting up in her chair by the 
window—the first time since her illness 
she had got out of bed alone. Old 
parchment of her cheeks more wrinkled, 
more crisscrossed by lines than ever; 
one bony hand clutching something she 
held at her side, between the chair-arm 
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and the window, out of the girl’s line 
of vision. 
“Gram, what made you? What did 


“you get up for? Why didn’t you wait 


for me?” 

Keen old eyes turning slowly to the 
girl by the door, with something hard, 
something sinister in them. A heaving 
of the flat breast ; a struggle for speech ; 
words finally. 

“The gloves that needed mending— 
the white gloves. I—thought I’d— 
find—them and—mend them for you. 
I—felt better—so much better. I— 
hunted through your drawer for them. 
I—found—this!” 

The misshapen hand between the 
chair-arm and the window was lifted. 
Shaking as with palsy, accusingly, it 
stretched out toward the girl a rec- 
tangular bit of paper. 

Cory cried out, dropped the ugly 
green box beneath her arm, clutched 
hard at the door-knob for support. 
Every word, every last detail of that 
bit of paper she knew by heart: the 
black cross at the top of it; the sprawl- 
ing names of the witnesses at the lower 
left-hand edge; and between, the cer- 
tification that upon the twenty-second 
day of June, Walter Goodrich and Co- 
rinne Macdonald had been united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. 

“Gram!” 

“What are you doing, girl? 
are you thinking of ?” 

The first angry words that had ever 
fallen from the old lips cut the girl like 
a knife. 

“Gram 

“What game are you trying?” 

“Gram !” 

“Speak ! 
one word.” 

“He went to France. He’s dead.” 

“Dead? How long since?” 

“Three weeks.” 

“Three weeks! Dead three weeks 
and another wedding here to-morrow 
night?” 

“Gram, listen. 


What 


1? 


Say something besides that 


He couldn’t have 
done anything for us. Gram, he hadn’t 
a cent in the world. It’s best this way. 
I was a fool. I should have married 
McGiffen in the first place. I was mad 
—out of my head—one night under the 
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trees over in the square, the night I 
was so long getting the loaf of bread— 
that first hot night. I was mad, [ tell 
you. I don’t know what made me do it? 
McGiffen stood ready to give us any- 
thing I asked. And I fell for that. 
Gram, it’s all right. It has come out 
all right. Gram, look at my dress!” 

She stooped, snapping the string about 
the box, lifting out a severe gray skirt, 
shaking out its creases. 

“Three weeks dead. 
Only three weeks!” 

“Gram, look at this dress. 
gain—” 

“You, 
like this!” 

“Gram, the dress! Look! Gram, 
you're all atremble. I was a little fool, 
I’ll admit. But it’s all over now. It 
is best this way. McGiffen is good. 
He'll let us live just where we want to 
—where we’ve always wanted to. Green 
fields all around us; no more heat to 
stifle you; air to breathe; clean; cool 
air to build you up again, Gram! Oh, 
don’t, Gram! Don’t shake so! Let me 
get you back to bed. What have I 
done? Oh, what have I done? Come, 
Gram! You'll feel so much better! 
I’ll fan you, dear!” 

Mrs. Tobin held her off for a mo- 
ment, then yielded and suffered herself 
to be half dragged, half supported to 
the bed. The wedding-skirt, crumpled 
over the edge of the ugly green box 
where it had fallen, lay unnoticed on 
the floor. 

“Lord, 
like that! 


In France! 


A bar- 


little Cory—you! A_ thing 


Cory! From you! A thing 


Three weeks dead !’’ 


i ibetogs the tapping had sounded on 
the door already. At its third, and 
more insistent, repetition, the girl 
opened the door. A messenger boy, cap 
over one eye, a bit of whistled ragtime 
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interrupted by the business in hand, 
passed her a yellow. envelope. 

“Sign here, mum!” 

Cory signed. A trembling finger slit 
the envelope raggedly. While her 
breath came in gasps, with eyes that 
could scarce see, she read: 

papeed death mistake. Alive. 
ell. 


WALTER. 

The clatter of the messenger’s feet 
came up from the worn stair-treads. 
The lilting resumption of ragtime bars 
in the lower hall marked his exit. One 
rasping rattle of hard-drawn breath 
came from the bed. 

“Gram! What’ll we do? What’ll 
we do? He isn’t dead. What’ll we 
do about the green fields? It would 
have been so much better that other way. 
I loved him so, Gram—loved him so, 
but it would have been so much better 
if he were dead. Then I could marry 
McGiffen, and he’d give us everything 
—give you everything! What’ll we do? 
Gram, speak—speak !”’ 

She flung herself onto the edge of the 
bed. Dull eyes, filmed, already glazing, 
stared at her with uncanny, unwinking 
steadiness from wrinkled, yellow old 
parchment, fading now to a disquieting 
gray. 

“Gram! What have I done? Listen! 
You shall have the green fields some- 
how—somehow, Gram. Dear God, she’s 
cold—cold! Dear God, help me! Dear 
God, help her!” 

Brokenly, atremble all over, her 
words trailing off to unintelligible 
croonings, Cory rained kisses on tke 
still old lips, parted there on the pil- 
low. But between those kisses, with 
croonings quite as unintelligible but of 
a wholly different quality, she pressed 
her warm young lips to the yellow 
paper in her hand. 
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Old Daugherty's Daughter 


By 


IDA M. EVANS 


Illustrated by G. Van Werveke 


(O a startlingly sudden stand- 
| still came Jane Daugherty’s 

old long feet, and at a spot 
where mere feet have no right at all to 
come to any sort of standstill, sudden or 
warily retarded—the riotous center-left 
of the intersection of Jackson and Mich- 
igan boulevards, Chicago, Illinois. And 
old, lynx-eyed, gray-pompadoured Jane 
knew this very well, having for two 
busy decades owned a busy hat-shop just 
around that motor-jostling corner. But 
this sunny mid-afternoon sudden anger 
slaughtered her usual alertness, and so 
a seven-passenger careening north was 
compelled instantly to rear itself upon 
its purple haunches that it might not 
crush her and her fluttering black velvet 
coat into the asphalt. 

Very little, however, it seemed, cared 
Jane Daugherty—known along Mil- 
linery Row as the canniest old hat-ven- 
dor between Rue de la Paix and Three 
Corners, Oklahoma—what disorder she 
was causing the mid-afternoon traffic of 
her town and street. Stock-still, passion 


rs 
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painting a dull red on each cheek, she 
stood there. She ignored flustered front 
tires, mad, nervous chauffeurs, foaming- 
with-fury crossing-cops—the horde of 
motor-horns that at her honked furi- 
ously: “G’wan! Get out of the way!” 
She did not see—did not hear. 

Her angry eyes and attention were 
concentrated to the north, on a young 
woman who in swift stroll had just 
passed her—a slim, laughing, pink- 
cheeked, very young woman, with 
opalescent big brown eyes, wearing a 
huge flaring brown satin hat and a 
striped brown-and-tan sports-suit, and 
dangling one of the huge beflowered 
bags that the war called into fashion. 

Slim, pink-cheeked young women are 
always greatly in evidence along the 
“Mich Boul.” And striped sports-suits 
and beflowered bags are as thick as the 
leaves of the forest-trees through which 
Lo the poor Indian was once wont to 
prowl along this selfsame way. En- 
grossed with her errand,—her fore- 
woman needed orange brocade in a hurry 
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Izzy hung over her protestingly. ‘Aw, come awn an’ trot. This is no way—’” “Go ’way,” pettishly 
replied Miss Daugherty. She consulted her tiny ruby-set wrist-watch. 
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for an ordered motor-hood, and all day 
wholesalers had wailed that orange bro- 
cade was not to be had,—Jane Daugh- 
erty would not have noticed the girl, in 
the swift passing, had she not laughed. 

You never could mistake or miss 
Dolly’s shrill insolent young laugh. 
It skipped traffic roar-and-rumble like 
a pearly pebble over a pond — even 
Chicago traffic. Now, borne buoyantly 
by the. lake breeze, it rippled again back 
to Jane’s disapproving ears. Stock-still, 
she strained sharp black eyes after the 
pert, high-held brown head that under 
the flaring satin hat was turned coquet- 
tishly toward a companion’s head—a 
sleek, close-clipped, masculine — black 
head, and narrow at the back, grimly 
noted Jane. ‘Another lounge-lizard, I 
s’pose,”” she commented bitterly to her- 
self. “I’ve a good notion to go after—” 

Indeterminately, while motors fretted 
and motorists fumed, she took half a 
step. But the two were turning into 
a tessellated marble entrance fifty feet 
farther up Michigan Boulevard — the 
entrance, as the burnished door-lettering 
proclaimed, to a tea-room ‘“dansant.” 
An innocent little word was that—tea- 
room. Quite undeserving the gritting 
that Jane Daugherty’s teeth gave its pro- 
nouncing! But Jane retraced the half- 
step—while motorists fretted and motors 
fumed. What would be the use? Dolly 
would be impudent or tearful, or protest 
with perfect plausibility: “Good 
gracious, what is the harm in stopping 
in a place for a cup of tea when your 
head aches dread fully!” 

“Oh, Lord! If twenty years ago I'd 
known—” Jane Daugherty’s helpless 
sigh completed the sentence. 





EDITATING grimly, she resumed 

her walk to ‘the Steiner Silks and 
Trimmings wholesale house. Reaching 
it, her humor was not much improved by 
the suave salesmanlike fervor of young 
Josiah Steiner’s promise to procure her 
the desired brocade if personally he had 
to search every wholesaler and jobber in 
town that very afternoon. Returning to 
her own shep, Jane Daugherty reflected 
grimly that mid-afternoon found de- 
sirable young men, such as Josiah Steiner 
and others whom she knew, busy at their 
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places of business, instead of floating 
around some pink-lighted, perfume-close, 
jazz-tinkling thé dansant. 

Reaching her shop, the grimness of 
her humor took on an acrid edge. On 
her desk lay the mid-afternoon mail. 
Mostly bills, that mail, mostly Dolly’s, 
those bills! Jane’s sharp black eyes pe- 
rused them acridly. One small buff slip 
anent silk stockings— 

There were times when Jane Daugh- 
erty actually doubted if she could be the 
mother of her own daughter! She re- 
called her own girlhood—her tenement 
home, her cash-running tenth year, her 
furtive, fretted, hard teens. Good Lord! 
If her gaunt nine‘een-year-old legs had 
ever experienced the feel of a silk stock- 
ing, they would have cringed in shock. 
But Dolly! Crimly Jane itemized the 
small buff slip: Two dozen pair, thirty 
dollars per dozen, black, white, silver 
gray, taupe, Russian tan— 

Well, it was not the money. The 
Daugherty Hat Shop could take good 
financial care of half a dozen daughters’ 
silken hese. But these twenty-four pair 
would be worn out—well, not at Dolly’s 
home. Dolly came home when she had 
no other place to go. But she mostly 
had some other place! 

Gazing grimly at the buff slip, Dolly’s 
mother remembered that once she had 
dreamed that her daughter, her clever. 
capable daughter, would step into her 
shrewd old financial shoes and “carry 
on” the excellent business that she had 
built up from a few hundred dollars of 
Dolly’s father’s life insurance. But that 
was some years back—when Dolly had 
evinced capability only by her deft han- 
dling of a pink rattle. In the years 
since— 

Well, as soon as boarding-school was 
over with, Jane had installed her daugh- 
ter in her work-room—as she had always 
planned. It was of course unfortunate 
that she thoughtlessly chose busy season 
for this installation. For two mornings 
after Dolly, half curious, half bored, 
took her place on her mother’s pay-roll, 
that shrewd employer sensed atmospheric 
conditions that she did not like in her 
work-room. Trouble, like an undertow, 
was unmistakably flowing under the bil- 
lowy surface of rushing business. 
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“Dolly,” Jane had sternly admon- 
ished, “you'll have to drop those lady- 
ef-quality airs. The girls are an- 
noyed—” 

Dolly had answered in a dulcet tone 
of restraint: ‘Good gracious, Mamma, 
what do you want me to do? Kiss ’em? 
I merely requested the girl who bastes 
chiffon folds not to sit so near me be- 
cause her oily hair needs a shampoo—” 

‘A girl who can make eighteen dol- 
lars piecework a week basting folds had 
a right not to shampoo her hair when- 
ever she feels like it,” snapped the labor- 
trouble-endurer of twenty years. 

At this Dolly had sighed coldly. And 
a week later her mother had hurried to 
her: “Dolly, did you say anything to 
the girls about bringing their lunches 
to—” 

Dolly had tilted her chin distaste- 
fully. “I merely said I did not see why 
people carried paper-wrapped messy 
cold-pork sandwiches when there are tea- 
rooms on every Wabash Avenue corner! 
Mercy, Mamma,’—with a dainty sniff, 
—‘“cold fried pork smells like—” 

“Like cold fried pork! And there 
was a time in my life when I was mighty 
glad even to smell it. Now, a deputa- 
tion has just waited on me to ask for a 
general raise so all of ’em can afford tea- 
room lunches. And because I wouldn’t 
give it, three of my best workers are 
quitting !” 

‘“‘As I make so much trouble, perhaps 
I'd better not work any more,” haughti- 
ly suggested Dolly. ‘“Anyway,”—in- 
juredly, sucking a pricked forefinger,— 
“T am simply ruining my hands!” 

Jane had snapped: “I guess you bet- 
ter not—at least, not till slack season.” 

That was two years back. Since then 
Dorothea Daugherty had—enjoyed life. 
As witness this afternoon and the buff 
slip for silk stockings! 

Grimly now Jane folded that slip, 
put it in a pigeonhole with the other 
bills and went out to report in the work- 
room her success with orange brocade. 


OW, Jane Daugherty did not wear 
rubber heels because she liked to 
approach folks unawares and catch words 
not meant for her ears. She wore them 
because long years back her own heels 
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and soles had become wearily tender and 
demanded rubber’s softness and give— 
years back, when she walked at others’ 
orders and was told by a time-clock when 
she might sit down. But it was solely be- 
cause of that step-deadening rubber this 
mid-afternoon that, nearing her work- 
room’s door, she heard these bright bits: 

“Say, she’s flinging the money away 
faster’n old Daugherty can make it!” It 
Was the nasal voice of Frieda, the ma- 
chine stitcher. 

‘Perfectly scandalous, I say, the way 
chases to cabarets! My brother 
knows a girl who says her brother knows 
a fellow who says she certainly is a 
bright ornament to the bright spots!” 
This was the shrill soprano of Katy 
Stolski, head preparer. 

“They say Izzy La Lore, the profes- 
sional at the Blue Ostrich, has got the 
innings to her young heart.” 

“And therefore the innings to Ma’s 
earnings!’ This in dismay from Hetty 
Frole, fifteen years forewoman to Jane 
Daugherty. 

“He’s some heel-twirler!” This in 
reluctant admiration from Eloise, second 
trimmer. “But his black head’s not 
much wider than one of his heels.”’ 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is it aint 
fair some girls has got their own electric 
car andthe rest of us aint got more’n 
street-car fare.” This in sullen and en- 
vious whimper from Ethel Larson, a 
salesgirl. 

On noiseless rubber heels Jane 
Daugherty got hastily back to her desk 
in its beige-curtained recess at the front 
of the salesroom. Passion again was 
painting grim color on her wrinkled 
cheeks. The disdain, giggling, sneers, 
envy and scornful sympathy of her em- 
ployees were alike odious to her proud 
old soul ; and her maternal spirit burned 
in anger at her flippant, frivolous young 
daughter who at that moment doubtless 
was laughing in the narrow-skulled 
Izzy’s graceful long arms. 

Oh, she knew! She had heard before 
sentences not meant for her ears. All 
over town they laughed at* her—at old 
Daugherty, who could corral the elusive 
dollars but could not control one slim. 
shallow young daughter! And ahead 
the future held its own dread. Some 
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day Dolly would marry this Izzy or some 
one like him. 


might or it might not have pleased 
Jane Daugherty had she known that 
at this precise moment Dolly happened 
not to be in Izzy’s La Lore’s graceful 
ardent arms, but was seated decorously 
at a dainty side-table of the dainty pink- 
and-gold-walled Blue Ostrich tea-room. 
Seated impatiently, it seemed, as well as 
decorously, for one gray kid toe tapped 





the sleek floor 
restlessly, and 
the laugh that had assailed her mother’s 
ears an hour before on the street had 
now given place to a small scowl—a 
scowl that bore a family resemblance 
to Jane Daugherty’s frown. The side- 
table commanded unobstructed view of 
the gilded doors of the Blue Ostrich. 
Dolly Daugherty’s big brown eyes were 
turned full toward that view. 

Izzy hung over her protestingly. “Aw, 
come awn an’ trot! This is no way—” 
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“Go ’way,” pettishly replied Miss 
Daugherty. “I don’t feel like dancing 
just now.” She consulted her tiny ruby- 
set wrist-watch, turned her brown eyes 
again hard on the gilded doors, fanned 
herself pettishly with a fancy-drinks 
card. — 















Jane’s brooding face 
took on a dull flush. 
She caught the small 
smile that Josiah Steiner 
bent hastily over his order- 
book to hide. Folks who 
live in glass houses— 
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“You must,” coldly accused 
Izzy, “be looking for some one!” 

Fanning, Dolly regarded him wither- 
ingly. ‘Well, I’m not asking anyone to 
help me look.” 

With a small shrug Mr. La Lore 
tripped away to another part of the 
waxed floor. Though Jane Daugherty 
did not take it into consideration, there 
were other daughters at thés dansants. 

It might or it might not have pleased 
Dolly’s mother had she known that her 
daughter carelessly disregarded Izzy La 
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“Oh—business!"” Miss Daugherty’s 
sniff implied long and boresome ac- 
quaintance with the heavy word. 

The young man whose arms held her 

ae) indulgently. He had sharp 

gray eyes—a bit too sharp to class- 
one whose idea of a 


Py ify him as 
5 perfect afternoon was one spent in 


“Anyway,” Dolly flung back, “I’ve heard you mar- 

ried my father against advice.” “Don’t you dare!” 

retorted Jane. “Don’t you dare mention your father’s 
name in the same breath with a lounge-lizard—” 


Lore’s tripping away. Very carelessly! 
Her brown eyes still hung at the gilded 
entrance. Her small scowl grew. Im- 
patiently she consulted and reconsulted 
her wrist-watch. 

Mid-afternoon tripped on, helped 
heartily by the jazz band. Late after- 
noon came—to the same jazz accompani- 
ment. And finally a bland light leaped 
into Miss Daugherty’s big brown eyes— 
though she essayed to camouflage this 
light with cool reproach as there entered 
that gilded doorway a medium-tall, me- 
dium-stout, medium-good-looking young 
man. Not so very young, though ; some- 
thing about his compact, close-clipped 
brown -head suggested thirty years or 
more. 

His entrance coincided with the first 
fast bar of a fox-trot. Immediately he 
opened his arms; immediately Dolly 
Daugherty put her smart sports-suit-clad 
young self within them, murmuring re- 
proachfully: “You said you'd be here at 
three-thirty! But now it’s five!” 

“Couldn’t make it any sooner,” said 
the young man cheerfully. “Business 
detained me. Can’t neglect business, you 
know.” 


” 


a pink-lighted tea-room — 

drinking, say, tea. 
Dolly’s small gray 
feet kept beautifui 
time with his large 
patent-clad ones. 
Presently she mur- 
mured, in her voice 
an undercurrent of 
gentle satisfaction and 
an overcurrent of 
laughter: “By the way, 
when you asked me for that 
dance last night, you didn’t 

tell me your name!” 

“And you didn’t tell me yours, 
either,” smoothly countered he, dexter- 
ously swinging her away from a colli- 
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*sion with Izzy La Lore and a perfect 


forty-two brunette. 

“My mother,” said Miss Daugherty 
demurely, “always tells me not to tell 
strangers my name.” 

“Funny,” brightly observed — the 
young man. ‘My father tells me the 
same thing.” 

Dolly giggled. 

“But some folks call me honey,” he 
confided. “And my aaaaae calls 
me dear—”’ 

“I am not your grandmother,” 
Miss Daugherty crisply. 

“Oh, well, at college I answered when 
they yelled Frip,” conceded the young 
man. 

“Did anyone ever lengthen it to Frip- 
pery ?” 

“Maybe,” equably admitted the young 
man. “What did they mostly dub you 
at boarding-school ?” 

Reminiscent annoyance got the better 
of reserve. ‘Feathers !”—glumly. 

“Why?” 

“Because my mother deals in mil- 
linery—hats and feathers,” coldly ex- 
plained Dolly. She added: “Of course 
she makes a lot of money, but—” 

Mr. Frip’s sharp gray eyes seemed to 
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sharpen as he bent them down hard on 
the slim pretty girl in his arms. “I 
wonder—you’re not by any chance,” he 
demanded in some surprise, “the daugh- 
ter of Daugherty’s Hat Shop?” 

“That’s me,” sighed Dolly. “And 
my mother’s a disappointed woman be- 
cause I don’t take after her.” 

The young man named Frip stared 
down more sharply at her. In fact, he 
looked her over thoroughly—from her 
expensive flaring satin hat to the ex- 
pensive slim gray shoes. 

“I—I’ve heard of you,” he mur- 
mured, “but somehow it’s happened that 
I’ve never seen you. You say’”—the 
young man’s cough might have con- 
cealed a choke—‘“you don’t take after 
your mother?” 

“No!”’—shortly.. “And it’s awfully 
wearing’—with a sigh—‘“to have to 
live with a parent who expects so 
much of a daughter!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” sympathetically 
agreed Frip. But he slightly choked 
again. 

At six-thirty, or later, Miss Daugh- 
erty reluctantly quitted the Blue Ostrich 
premises and the jazz band, “Because 
Mamma simply raves if I’m not home 
for dinner,” she regretfully explained 
to the listening young man. 

He eyed oddly the string of pearls on 
her neck—which had dug deeply into 
one season of Jane Daugherty’s profits. 
“Oh, well,” he remarked indulgently, 
“parents are parents, you know. One 
has to make allowances for them.” Re- 
luctantly, though, he took his arm away 
from her slim silken waist. 


UT in the afternoons of the next 

two or three weeks, Dolly came 
more and more tardily to the small din- 
ner-table at the head of which her 
mother sat grimly expectant. And finally 
there came an evening when Jane 
Daugherty’s anger found vent in speech. 

“T’ve gathered,” she began irascibly, 
“from some sentences that my work- 
room didn’t expect me to catch, that 
you’ve transferred your young atten- 
tions, Dolly, from a young man named 
Izzy La Lore to one called Frip Some- 
thing-or-other !” 
“Um—yes,” admitted Dolly, cheeks 
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pinkening, as she helped herself to 
creamed asparagus with a liberality be- 
speaking a most healthy appetite. “And 
Izzy’s certainly miffed !” 

“Frip dances?” This tartly. 

“Not professionally,” eagerly ex- 
plained her daughter. “But he’s lots 
better than most—” 

“What’s his last name?’ brusquely 
demanded Jane. 

The pink of her daughter’s young 
cheeks abruptly deepened into a con- 
fused red. 

“Good gracious, Mamma, when you 
don’t happen to quite catch a person’s 
name when you meet him, you can’t go 
around asking him, can you?” 

“Why can’t you?” unfeelingly de- 
manded her mother. 

“Because you can’t.” 
sulkily, 

“What does ‘Frip’ do for a living?” 

“Good gracious! I never asked him 
that, either.” This very sulkily. 

“Well, if you’re on tolerably con- 
fidential terms with the young man 
whose telephone number you seem to 
know better than his last name or busi- 
ness,” acridly remarked Jane, “you 
might mention to him that if he marries 
you, I don’t intend to support the two 
of you.” 

Dolly’s face flamed. “He 
asked you to support him!” 

“He may be expecting it, though. 
Hetty Frole’s got a son-in-law on her 
hands—” 

“T wont let you talk that way about 
Frip!” | Temperishly her daughter 
pushed back the creamed asparagus and 
sacrificed appetite to mutiny. 

“Wont you?” Jane Daugherty snorted. 
“T guess it’ll be more than a snip of a 
daughter that she herself brought into 
the world that’ll stop Jane Daugherty 
from saying anything she feels like say- 
ing at her own table!” 

But the aftermath of this dinner tilt 
was that Jane Daugherty the next day, 
bitterly brooding over affairs of family 
instead of business, was cajoled by 
young Josiah Steiner into ordering 
twelve dozen tan hemp turbans pre- 
cisely like nine dozen maroon ones that 
already had lain two unsalable years on 
her shop shelves. 
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Irritably she canceled the order at 
once. “I didn’t know what I was do- 
ing! I don’t want ’em! Hemp tur- 
bans !”” 

“Imported hemp,” he suavely ex- 
plained. “And if the war keeps on, im- 
ports are going to be scarcer than Pop- 
ulists.” 

“Tl risk it,” said Jane with the grim 
wisdom born of many business years. 
“T don’t think even a thirty-year war’d 
drive Michigan Boulevarders to hemp 
turbans. And if—” She broke off, to 
eye coldly a pair of young females of 
the species who were sauntering down 
an adjacent aisle. Silk stockings, silk- 
laced high shoes, silk sport-suits, huge 
beflowered bags on languid arms, and 
the twentieth century’s own sweetly in- 
solent air of hothousedom marked the 
pair. 

“Come on,” the light-haired young 
lady was saying impatiently to her 
friend. “I’m dying for some jazz.” 

“I’m simply perishing for a gin fizz,” 
shrilled her companion. 

“Trollops!” heavily commented Jane 
Daugherty to Josiah Steiner. “I guess 
the world’s is full of ’em.” 

And then Jane’s brooding face took 
on a dull flush. She caught the small 
smile that Josiah Steiner bent hastily 
over his order-book to hide. She knew 
—oh, she knew. Folks who live in 
glass houses— 

“Oh, give a calf rope,” murmured the 
salesman. “And it'll hang itself.” 

Jane Daugherty was grimly silent. 

“Oh, well,” added the salesman, 
lightly, “maybe they’re not so hopeless 
as they look. In a few years they'll be 
getting old, and then they’ll be hoofing 
it for a home and a rent-paying hus- 
band.” 

“Maybe.” Jane Daugherty’s sigh 
might have indicated that she would 
like to accept such consolation but was 
afraid it was specious. 

Slowly, heavily, Jane Daugherty 
walked back to her own shop. From 
her work-room came the buzz of gos- 
sip’s own undertone. She carried 
grimly unreceptive ears past it, into the 
impersonal buzzing comment of the 
salesroom. She wanted to hear no stray 
sentences. 
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OLLY did not dine at home that 

evening, or the next. Friends and 
restaurants, she explained glibly to her 
mother, lured her away. 

The glib explanation was made in 
the shop where Dolly dropped in to 
find herself another hat. The flaring 
brown satin, she giggled, reminded her 
of Izzy. Airily she admitted that some 
one else didn’t care for flaring hats; he 
preferred small smart black Milans. 
Her mother’s two head saleswomen 
agreed — though reluctantly —that a 
smart hat was smarter on Dolly’s sleek 
small brown head. Dolly pranced out 
with the air of being a credit to a 
parent. Jane Daugherty sighed—when 
Dolly had gone. Well, it wasn’t the 
hat. In her heart she did not care if 
the girl took a hundred hats a season, 
but— 

At dinner that night 
grimly spoke her mind. 

“It’s a sorry day for me when I’m 
known all over town to have raised a 
daughter who cares so little for her 
mother’s wishes—” 

“Good gracious, Mamma,” _ said 
Dolly plaintively, generously helping 
herself to breaded cutlets, ‘I didn’t 
suppose you’d care if I took one poor 
little sixteen-dollar hat—” 

“Oh—hats!” Jane Daugherty snorted. 
“I’m not talking about hats. It’s the 
thirty-cent men you’re picking up—” 

Miss Dolly Daugherty’s small _be- 
ringed hands trembled as they held 
knife and fork poised over cutlet. “I’m 
not! That is—maybe Izzy La Lore,” 
—with a sniff. “But Frip—” 

“Busy young gentleman,” sneered her 
mother, leaving her own cutlet un- 
touched. ‘Spends his afternoons and 
evenings shaking his heels to a jazz 
band!” 

“He doesn’t!’ passionately declared 
her daughter. “At least—he is busy. 
But he says he can’t keep his mind on 
business because he’s afraid I’m dancing 
with Izzy, or some one, so he hurries 
around to keep an eye on me.” 

“Bah !” 

“He means it! He says really he 
doesn’t care about cabarets.” 

“What’s his business?” 

Again Dolly’s pink cheeks took on 


again she 
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disconcerted red. “I—I never asked 
him! Really, Mamma, you can’t go 
asking folks personal questions.”’ 

“Can’t you!” dryly retorted Jane 
Daugherty. “If you’d run a shop for 
twenty years and had all-sorts of four- 
flushing women pester you for credit, 
you'd find you could. Easy!” 

“Anyway,’—and now Jane’s daugh- 
ter was sullen,—‘“I don’t care.” 

“I suppose’’—Jane was rapidly taking 
on fierce anger—‘‘you think life is going 
tu be one long fox-trot with this young 
man.” 

“Anyway, he likes me well enough to 
give up anything I asked him!” 

From the heights of wisdom garnered 
with years, angry old Jane Daugherty 
snorted. 

“Bah! Don’t try to feed your know- 
ing old mother that pap, Dolly Daugh- 
erty. I'll tell you something: Men are 
men. And they may reform because of 
their years or their worn-out digestion, 
or hardened arteries or a plain weariness 
of their bad habits; but no man reforms 
for a woman, let me assure—” 

*Oh—..”’ 

“Oh, once in a while,” snorted Jane, 
“about the time a man gets ready to re- 
form, some woman he likes real well 
happens to be around, and to make her 
feel good, he tells her it’s her doing. 
But it’s a sorry day for me when I’ve 
raised a fool of a daughter who be- 
lieves it.” 

Her daughter’s face hardened. ‘“Any- 
way,” Dolly flung back, “I’ve heard you 
married my father against advice—” 

“Don’t you dare!” retorted Jane. 
“Don’t you dare mention your father’s 
name in the same breath with a lounge- 
lizard—” 

“Don’t you dare call Frip that!” 

“Your father, I’ll remind you, was 
known as Fighting Steve of the Third 
Ward. And if he’d lived—” 

“I’m not saying anything against my 
father. But you can’t say anything 
about Frip, either!” 

“It’s more than my own daughter 
that’ll tell me what I can’t or can say, 
in my own house!” 

Dolly rose tempestuously from the 
table. “But I don’t have to stay and 
listen to it! You’ve never met Frip—” 
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“And I don’t want to! Keep him out 
of my sight if you don’t want his feel- 
ings hurt!” 

Dolly stamped out of the room. 


EFT alone at the table—with un- 

eaten dinner at two places,—Jane 
Daugherty, who once in a teamsters’ 
strike had mounted a wagon-seat and 
driven from a wholesale house to her 
shop with a needed load of straw shapes 
and muslin flowers, felt quite unequal 
to the situation—helpless even. 

She knew that her own weakness lay 
in the fact that Dolly’s unhappiness 
would be her own. She brooded bit- 
terly; if the girl’s father had lived, if 
she had taken a different hand with her, 
if— 

Nevertheless when four days later 
Dolly Daugherty one mid-morning tele- 
phoned her mother that she was about 
to be married to the young man called 
Frip and would drop in at the shop that 
afternoon for a maternal blessing, Jane 
Daugherty’s gray pompadour was very 
steady and her lynx eyes were hard and 
bright as she snapped back: “Never 
mind. I’m busy to-day.” Then, while 
Dolly protested coaxingly, “Oh, all I 
ask is for you just to get a chance to 
meet Frip—” Jane Daugherty grimly 
hung up the receiver. 

And then she put her head in at the 
work-room door to say curtly to her 
forewoman that she might not be back 
at the shop during the day; if Dolly 
dropped in, she was to be told not to 
wait. 

Let it not be supposed that Jane had 
planned anything melodramatic. Melo- 
drama had no place in her busy life. 
But for some time she had desired to 
spend several hours going over stock 
with Josiah Steiner. The war was lim- 
iting more and more items of stock; it 
was coming to be only middling fore- 
thought to make inventory. Josiah 
Steiner not a month ago had warned her 
to get her orders in Dolly— 
the girl must lie on whatever bed she was 
making. And she might as well learn 
it at once. 

Josiah Steiner was not behind his 
usual desk. Had the day been any 
other, she would have waited till the 
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next for him. But—Dolly would be at 
the shop. And so Jane unmindfully ac- 
cepted the attentions of a subordinate 
and less able salesman and for some six 
long hours calculated colors, textures, 
quantities and the baleful effect of U- 
boats on commerce. 


FTERNOON had come, gone and 

given way to the languid, arc- 
lighted end of the Loop’s day, when 
finally Jane Daugherty made her way 
back to her hat-shop. She entered it in 
grim unexpectancy. She knew impatient 
Dolly. That young person would have 
taken herself off somewhere by this 
time. Doubtless she would be at home. 
Grimly Jane decided to go to a hotel 
for the night. Let Dolly be forced to 
reflect— 

But Dolly was still there—kept com- 
pany by an impatient and irritated fore- 
woman who knew better than to leave 
shop and keys in her employer’s daugh- 
ter’s heedless hands, though home and 
supper beckoned herself. And Dolly 
held out coaxing, amiable hands toward 
her grim parent. “We've waited and 
waited for you! What kept you? I 
knew you’d be dying to see Frip, now 
that I’m married to him, so I guessed 
you must have been wnavoidably de- 
tained !” 

Jane Daugherty fixed hard, un- 
amiable eyes on her bubbling young 
daughter, fixed harder, more unamiable 
eyes on the medium-tall, medium-stout, 
medium-good-looking young man who 
was slowly rising from a gilded chair at 
the dim beige-curtained rear of her front 
salesroom. She opened a grim old 
mouth to say something, closed it with 
a sort of helpless, unpremeditated move- 
ment of jaw, opened it again and 
gasped: 

“Josiah Steiner! 
here?” 

The young man—who was not so very 
voung, when you took a second look— 
smiled suavely. «“Me? I’ve just mar- 
ried your daughter !” 

“What”—Jane seemed trying to col- 
lect past facts—‘‘did you do with Frip, 
Dolly ?” 

Josiah Steiner laughed in some con- 
fusion. “Oh, some folks—at college 


What are you doing 
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they used to call me Frip. Short for 
millinery fripperies.” 

“And just fancy!” Dolly bubbled at 
the joke. “He never would tell me 
what his business was!” 

Jane Daugherty had sat down heavily 
onachair. “Why?” she demanded with 
not unnatural annoyance. 

Young Josiah Steiner again laughed 
in some confusion. “Oh, I heard Dolly 
didn’t like hard-working young men.” 

Jane Daugherty looked at him— 
looked at her daughter, looked at her 
open-eared, open-eyed forewoman, who 
had forgotten home and supper. And 
then Jane Daugherty sighed a long, re- 
lieved sigh. 

Said she: ‘Young man, you can un- 
load on me all those hemp turbans that 
your father told you to get rid of. Even 
in a fifty-year war, Michigan Boule- 
varders will never wear hemp turbans, 
but—” 

Josiah Steiner laughed—without con- 
fusion. “I know they wouldn't,” he 
admitted, sharp gray eyes bright. “But 
I'll unload ’em on some stranger!” 

“Much obliged,” said Jane Daugh- 
erty, not grimly—so far from grimly 
that her daughter Dolly smiled in sweet 
triumph. “I knew if you ever met 
Frip, you’d like him. And by the way, 
Frip, let’s hurry and have dinner and 
run over to the Blue Ostrich.” 

Jane Daugherty started a little. 
haps— 

Young Josiah Steiner looked at his 
bride thoughtfully. Perhaps his eyes 
consulted with Jane’s. Perhaps—well, 
even Jane had always considered him a 
very clever young man. 

“Sure,” he agreed with suspicious 
readiness. “The other day I saw a 
stunning little brunette there, and she 
promised to try to make it to-night, too.” 

The big brown eyes of the daughter 
of Jane Daugherty widened, darkened, 
flashed, _ scintillated. “On second 
thought,” coldly said Dolly, “I believe 
it would be nicer to stay at home—with 
Mamma!” 

“Just as you say, dear,” agreed Josiah 
Steiner. 

Jane Daugherty turned her back and 
smiled—while her old gray eyes misted, 
too. 


Per- 
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HIS is a surprising old world, with adventure and romance for all who 
seek it—even for a staid old professional clubman like Morley Smith. 


She did not say a word; 





but Morley Smith knew it was satisfactory. 
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S Morley Smith sat in his club, 
the very picture of a wealthy 
bachelor clubman without a 


IA 
| 
care in the world and almost without an 


ambition, he thought over with extreme 
satisfaction his dozen or more excursions 








into the realm of adventure. Spurred by 
certain tales he had read in a book he 
had picked up in the club,—a book that 
likened New York to a new Bagdad,— 
he had from time to time left his com- 
fortable chair, entered a taxicab and pro- 
ceeded to some address chosen entirely 
at random. By means always at the dis- 
posal of a well-dressed man of genuinely 
gentlemanly appearance, he had entered 
one home and another and found what 
he was pleased to call adventure. 


Frederick Howard 


Adventure, the book had said, lay be- 
hind every closed door, and Morley 
Smith had found this true, since even 
eating a meal in a tenement-house was a 
real adventure to-one who had break- 
fasted, dined and supped, year after 
year, in the best club in New York. Ata 
time when everyone else seemed to be 
entering the service of the Army or Navy 
these little adventures had served to keep 
Morley Smith from feeling that he was 
entirely out of things. 

This pleasant May day Morley Smith 
felt unusually pleased with himself. The 
Third Liberty Loan had just been over- 
subscribed, and he felt he had done his 
part in that and had thus hooked himself 
to the war chariot. He had subscribed a 
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round hundred thousand dollars and had 
worked on the club’s loan committee, 
actually securing an exact million dollars 
in subscriptions among the club mem- 
bers, including his own subscription. 

It was evening, and a good dinner 
helped his self-satisfaction. The eve- 
ning was unusually warm, and he liked 
this, because there had been times during 
the winter when he had felt it necessary 
to complain to the house committee re- 
garding the temperature. The only reply 
he had had was that the house committee 
was very sorry but that it was very diffi- 
cult to get coal. The president of the 
club himself had gone so far as to bring 
coal to the club in-his limousine, else 
there would have been one night with no 
heat whatever. 

Morley Smith, sitting in his comfort- 
able chair, tapped the bell on the table 
at his side. 

“A gin rickey,” he said to the waiter 
who came immediately. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Smith,” said the 
waiter contritely, “but we are out of your 
favorite gin to-day. The war, sir; 
there’s none being imported now. I can 
give you a rickey made with Blue Rose 
gin, sir. That’s all we have in the 
house.” 

“Beastly bother, this war,” said Mor- 
ley Smith. “Very well. I'll try this 
Blue Rose stuff. Rotten, I dare say.” 

“Tt’s not what we would like it to be, 
sir,” said the waiter. 


HEN the rickey arrived, Morley 
Smith found it was certainly not 
what he would have liked it to be. To 
his exacting taste it seemed more like 
gasoline than like gin. He sipped the 
drink distastefully. Immediately all his 
perfect satisfaction with himself evapo- 
rated. Doing great things by selling a 
lot of money-burdened chaps a lot of 
Liberty Bonds! Tommyrot, that! Buy- 
ing a bunch of the bonds himself and 
feeling puffed up about it! It had meant 
only that he had invested some of his 
surplus money, on which his bank had 
refused to pav him any interest what- 
ever, in bonds that would pay a good 
rate and be no trouble whatever. And 
that was all the war work he had done. 
He turned to his memories of his ad- 
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ventures, hoping to regain a part of the 
pleasant satisfaction that had been so 
glowingly present a few minutes before. 
Now they looked cheap and tawdry. 
What had they amounted to? He had 
gone to some unknown door and had 
entered, just as any man might enter, 
and in every case he had had a well-filled 
purse in his pocket. In every case the 
solution of the difficulties he had worked 
himself into so artificially had meant 
handing out money. And he had called 
that adventure! Jolly bit of rot, what? 
Any silly ass could get into trouble by 
knocking at a strange door, and any 
spoofer could get out of the same trouble 
by handing out cash! 


A DEEP and dire dejection came 
upon Morley Smith as he sipped the 
abominable rickey that tasted like gaso- 
line. What ho! his life had been jolly 
well a failure, what? Even the comfort- 
able bachelorhood in which he had 
wrapped himself was a cheap and tawdry 
method of escaping responsibilities when 
considered through the medium of a 
Blue Rose gin rickey. He had made a 
life fight to avoid a wife and children 
and to assure himself utter comfort, and 
it all culminated in having to drink a 
rickey that tasted like hair-oil! Bah! 

What about a little shaver about three 
feet tall, with yellow hair and knees 
scratched and eyes that could look up 
trustfully? What about a kid’s hand 
that would cling to his? Christmas and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know! 
Jove, if he had had the nerve and had 
married Cora Florence, the boy might be 
in the aviation this minute! An ensign, 
what? commanding a what-you-call-it of 
flying boats! Coming to the club with 
Dad. “This is my son, Ensign Smith.” 
All that sort of thing. 

Morley Smith moved uneasily in his 
chair. He had an intuitive glance at 
how he must appear to hundreds—a 
well-dressed nothing, a nobody in a time 
of glory. 

Well! All right about that; but he 
could not have stood Cora Florence. He 
shuddered as he thought of what life 
with her would have been. Handsome, 
tall, well-filled-out, brainy—she was all 
of those—but a talker! And she was the 
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only woman that had ever made an im- 
pression on him. She was the only 
woman he could think of as his wife. If 
he had married Cora Florence, he would 
not have to be drinking a rickey that 
tasted like gasoline ; she would have had 
his favorite gin in plenty. She would 
have managed it, even if this thick- 
headed bar committee couldn’t. She was 
efficient—but such a talker! 

Morley Smith heaved a deep sigh and 
shook her head as he thought of what a 
talker Cora Florence was. Some young 
women talk more or less, but Cora never 
talked anything but more. She talked en- 
thusiastically and joyously and eagerly, 
but also continuously. No one else ever 
had a chance to say a word. She was 
the most tireless talker in the world. 


eg Morley Smith thought of her, he 
could not remember that her talking 
had ever wearied him, because she was 
bright and had ideas. Nearly everything 
she said was worth saying, but she 
thought of so many millions of things to 
say enthusiastically! Beans and birds 
and boiled beef and beatitudes and 
British and bustles—if they were in 
style—were all things she could talk 
about. If she did not know a single, 
solitary thing about a subject, she could 
tell you so in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner to the extent of several thousand 
words, and be interesting in the telling. 
She was a little daring. Nice old ladies 
often thought she was a little too free in 
her handling of intimate subjects, but 
when a person has such vast stores of 
talk to pour forth, she cannot stop too 
long or choose her subjects too carefully. 
There might be a moment’s pause in her 
flow of words if she did. 

Cora Florence was, it is believed, the 
first human being to mention nightgowns 
in public conversation in the town of 
Rhodehampton. She had been talking 
about Zoroaster and had jumped to the 
peach ice-cream at Fennerly’s, and her 
agile mind leaped to nightgowns, and 
she mentioned that her new ones were 
perfectly dear, with pink ribbons. She 
did not utter over six hundred words 
about them before she jumped to the 
new novel by George Washington Cable, 
but the fact that she had talked about 
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nightgowns in public left its impress on 
Rhodehampton and set people saying she 
was a little too daring. 

She was daring, too, for the reason 
mentioned, and she came to enjoy sur- 
prising the staid and more silent; but 
she was a perfectly harmless person for 
all that. No one could ever say he had 
had a conversation about nightgowns 
with Cora Florence. No one ever had a 
chance to say anything whatever when 
Cora was present. 

She began talking when she awakened 
in the morning. She was the girl who 
most often had a girl friend “stay all 
night,” and when she did not, she 
“stayed all night” with some girl friend. 
She may have thought she liked company 
for some other reason; but it was so she 
might have some one to talk to the last 
thing at night and the first in the morn- 
ing. Her mother was a quiet, repressed 
lady and her father was a quiet, repressed 
gentleman. 

As Morley Smith considered his short 
love affair with Cora Florence, he 
thought he saw that he would have mar- 
ried her if she had not been such a 
speedy, long-distance talker. She had 
been a queen, and the manner in which 
she walked and in which she switched 
her skirts about had been very taking. 

“By Jove, you know,” he said to him- 
self as he sipped his miserable rickey, 
“she was too much for a chap, what? A 
chap might have stood the talk, don’t 
you know, but she thought of so much to 
talk about. Ideas, and all that sort of 
thing. A chap could never keep up with 
her. If she had just talked, a chap could 
sort of doze off now and then, but she 
kept a chap’s brain on the jump, what? 
Like a poke in the ribs, what? Dear old 
Cora! I say, she was a dear old thing, 
what? Too bad she talked so much!” 


HE pushed the unpleasant rickey from 
him and walked to the window. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed with annoy- 
ance. “A chap mustn’t get to thinking. 
Stirs one all up.” 

He walked back to his chair. It is not 
much to mention, but in a real clubman’s 
life, when he is well past forty, walking 
to the window and back is quite an event, 
just as a disagreeable rickey is a huge 
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catastrophe, or another chap’s letter in 
one’s pigeonhole in the office is a tremen- 
dous affair. 

At his chair he hesitated. He was 
stirred, as he had been on each of the 
occasions when he had gone forth adven- 
turing. There was a splinter in his 
placidity. As a draft across a sleeper’s 
face becomes a gale, in his dreams, the 
gentle unrest that Morley Smith felt now 
urged him to adventure again. He left 
the unsatisfactory rickey standing on the 
table and walked toward the coat-room. 
At the office he stopped, sealed all the 
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“Henry,” he said to the driver, “if 
you wanted a great adventure, where 
would you go?” 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” the driver replied, 
“I tried it, but they wouldn’t take me. 
One of my legs is shorter than the other, 
and they said I couldn’t march. But I 
haven’t give up hope yet, Mr. Smith. 
I’m expecting any day to get into the 
service. I can drive a truck.” 

“Just so! Exactly!” said Morley 
Smith. “The big adventure, Henry? I 
was only thinking of this evening—”’ 

“IT get you, Mr. Smith,” said the 





The eternal stream of Cora’s talk 
flowed over and around Morley 
Smith out pause. He had 

never rd Cora pour forth 











money he had with him in an envelope, 
and deposited it in his letter-box. He 
would adventure, and he would adven- 
ture unarmed with the rich man’s strong- 
est weapon, his money! 


HE found, waiting at the curb, the 
taxicab he had used on several of 
his previous adventures. 


driver. “If you don’t mind my butting 
in, sir, some of us have sort of heard of 
your adventures. Things gets talked 
about, sir. I saved you some money on 
one of them adventures, if you remem- 
ber, sir, and if it is all right for me to 
say so, I’d say it would be better if you 
left your money rapoininad before you 
started out.” 
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“Right-o!” said Morley Smith. “I 
have.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Smith, since you ask 
me what I would do if I wanted to butt 
into something different than what 1’m 
used to, I wouldn’t go knocking on doors 
or ringing bells in the low parts of 
town. Maybe that’s because I’m plenty 
used to the parts they calls the slums, but 
what I would call an adventure would be 
to try it on one of them palaces up the 
Avenue.” 

“But I say, old man,” said Morley 
Smith, “you don’t get adventure on the 
Avenue. Butler opens the door and asks 
for your card, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“You mistake me, Mr. Smith,” said the 
taxicab driver. ‘The area-way door is 
the door to find adventure at. Below 
stairs, sir.” 

“T can’t see it, Henry,” said Morley 
Smith. 

“All right! Wherever you say, then.” 

Morley Smith hesitated with his foot 
on the step of the cab. 

“Drive up the Avenue slowly,” he 
said finally. “I'll have a look at the 
houses, what ?” 

The cab rolled slowly up the Avenue. 
There were few vehicles in sight and not 
many pedestrians and Morley Smith 
gazed from the window, studying the 
houses. He knew most of them well. 
He knew who lived in nearly all. He 
tapped on the glass that separated him 
from Henry. 

“T say,” he called, “turn down the next 
street, what?” 


HE street was one of those that lead 

off from the fashionable part of the 
Avenue, running eastward, and the first 
houses were as palatial as those on the 
Avenue. At the far end of the block, on 
the corner, was some great building—a 
shop or an apartment hotel, but midway 
the character of the street had not 
changed from the days when the brown- 
stone houses had first reared their ugli- 
ness above the pavement. Brownstone 


steps led up to brownstone stoops. 
“Stop here,” Morley Smith ordered. 
The cab did not stop at the house 
Morley Smith had meant. It paused be- 
fore the second house. 
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“Is this the house, sir,” Henry asked. 

“No matter,” said Morley Smith, and 
looked up at the house before which fate 
had landed him. It was not much differ- 
ent from its neighbors on either side, 
except that in some places the chipped 
brownstone had not been repaired. There 
was a mat on the stoop with the house 
number woven in red. There were flow- 
ers behind the curtains in the windows. 
The windows carried the well-known 
cards—food conservation, Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan. From a second-floor win- 
dow an American flag hung flat against 
the house, considerably faded, and from 
a short staff above the door a service flag 
with one star, bright and new, fluttered. 
Morley Smith mounted the steps and 
pushed the bell. There was a wait, but 
not a long one, and a maid appeared. 

“If you will just step into the draw- 
ing-room, sir,” she said, “Mrs. Tuller- 
ville will be down immediately. She is 
not quite ready, sir.” 

Morley Smith walked into the draw- 
ing-room. 


HE room opened into the hall 

through an arched doorway, heavily 
edged with moldings. The room itself 
was quite long and at the far end opened 
through a similar arch into a smaller 
room. Neither the drawing-room nor 
the room behind it (in other days known 
as the back parlor) suggested in any way 
the Avenue that was so near. It sug- 
gested, if anything, a home that had once 
been fashionable but that had since re- 
mained dormant, with furniture of an- 
other day. Near the door into the back 
parlor was a huge, old-fashioned divan 
with an old-fashioned, tall piano-lamp 
standing at its end, and in one corner of 
the divan sat a woman, her back to Mor- 
ley Smith. She was reading a book and 
had chosen this position to get the best 
light, perhaps. She did not look up as 
Morley Smith entered, although she must 
have heard him. Morley Smith seated 
himself and waited. The young woman 
turned a page of her book. As she did 
so, she looked over her shoulder, and in 
the full glare of the light Morley Smith 
saw her face distinctly. In an instant 
he was out of his chair and hurrying to- 
ward her, both his hands extended. 
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“Cora!” he exclaimed. 
Well, you dear old thing!” 

The girl dropped her book and arose, 
a smile of baffled memory on her face. 
She took a step toward him, holding out 
her hand, puzzled and trying to remem- 
ber him. His eager greeting left no 
doubt in her mind that this was some one 
she knew or had known well. 

“‘Well!”? she exclaimed, but he saw the 
questioning in her eyes. 

“IT say, you don’t remember me, 
what?” he cried. “Morley—old Morley? 
Morley Smith, you know.” 

“Why, of course!” she said, although 
she did not remember in the least. “But 
how in the world did you ever know I 
was here? And where have you been all 
this long time? The idea, meeting you 
here! I’ve just this minute been reading 
of exactly the same coincidence in this 
book. ‘The Chilled Heart,’ have you 
read it? By Palsworthy. I do adore 
him. The manner in which he fathoms 
the human heart! So deep and so true! 
Just hear me talking like a literary re- 
view! I suppose I read it somewhere, 
or heard it at a club. That’s why we 
are here, but I expect you know all about 
that, or you would not have hunted us 
up.” 

“Ah, just so!” said Morley Smith. 


“My word! 


S ers girl did not pause to hear his 
ejaculation. She hurried on in the 
full tide of speech, pouring out her 
words at tremendous speed, interjecting 
little laughs and throwing in an “Oh!” 
or a “Say!” now and then as she leaped 
from one topic to another. She seated 
herself on the divan again, without paus- 
ing in her rush of words, and Morley 
Smith seated himself in a chair, much as 
he had in the old days when Cora was 
too full of things that must be said to 
take time to ask him to be seated. 

She was a wonderful talker—wonder- 
ful! Morley Smith felt the same brain 
strain he had felt in the old years, his 
poor head three laps behind in the effort 
to keep pace with Cora’s talk. If any- 
thing, Cora had speeded up since he had 
seen and heard her last, and if anything, 
he was slower and less alert. He found 
himself missing whole topics as she 
rushed over them, and not yet fully 
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grasping what she had said about topic 
before last. Morley Smith had a feeling 
that very soon his head was going to 
begin aching frightfully. He could see 
himself finally ushered from the door an 
absolute mental wreck, collapsed, inane, 
while Cora continued to talk eagerly. 
He could see himself tottering down the 
brownstone steps, played out and done 
up. 

“Aw—aw—” he muttered once or 
twice, but it was in vain. Cora did not 
pause. She sped on. He felt that his 
eyes were becoming glazed, that he could 
not even try to keep up with her thoughts. 
He gave up entirely and just let her talk 
and talk. She was having a grand time, 
as if she had not had an opportunity 
such as this for many long days. 

Morley Smith drew a protecting robe 
of inattention around him and just let 
her talk. He knew Cora. He knew she 
would talk on like this for hours. She 
had always been like this. She had— 

Slowly, in his quiet retreat of inatten- 
tion, his own mind grew less numb and 
began to function normally again. ‘The 
first real thought was that Cora must 
have seen a beauty doctor, because she 
used to have a small mole just at the 
edge of her nose. His second was that 
she actually seemed younger than when 
ne had seen her last. Wonderful person, 
Cora! Talk, talk, talk for years, as she 
was talking now, and grow younger! 
How could a person manage it? You'd 
think, don’t you know, that so much talk, 
issuing from a mouth day after day and 


_year after year, would wear the mouth 


larger and larger, like a stream issuing 
from a cave, but, by Jove! Cora’s mouth 
was smaller— 

The eternal stream of Cora’s talk 
flowed over and around Morley Smith 
without pause. He had never heard 
Cora pour forth so many words. She 
had never been such a flood. He felt 
like a drowning man, except that he felt 
already drowned—utterly submerged 
and numb and dead in the flood. 

Smaller. Yes, actually smaller than 
it used to be. Maybe, he thought, 
mouths were like that. Perhaps, don’t 
you know, they grew smaller the more 
you used them. Then he noticed her 
eyes. They certainly were blver than 
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“And where have 


you been all this long time? The idea, 
I've just this minute 


“How in the world did you know I was 
been reading of exactly the same coincidence. 


here?” cried the girl. 
meeting you here! 














they had been, a brighter blue. But per- 
haps he did not remember as clearly as 
he imagined he did. At any rate he was 
glad Cora had begun talking at the old 
rate, don’t you know! By Jove, yes, 
what? Suppose she had camouflaged 
herself with 
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For this was Cora, the Cora he had 
known. The other must be her daugh- 
ter, as like the Cora he had known as 
could be, but—as he now saw—not like 
her at all. Not quite the same nose, not 
quite the same eyes, not as tall. Not 

nearly as queenly. 





silence! I say! 
He might have 
been grasped by 
his old liking for 
her and have pro- 
posed marriage 
before he knew 
she was the same 
old talker that had 
numbed and 
frightened him 
years before. Same 
old Cora! Same 
outspoken, dear 
old thing! 

“T say!” he said 
to himself, pro- 
tected by the flood 
of words that sub- 
merged him. “I 
say! I’m a lucky 
chap, what? Feel- 
ing a bit soft and 
all that sort of 

‘thing when I 
came, she might 
have nabbed me 
off, what ?” 


EHIND him 
there was a 
rustle of soft silk 
and he turned his 
head. In an in- 
stant he was on his 
feet. There wasa 
break in Cora’s 





“You remember 
you used to call 
me that?” the 
woman #6 asked, 
pleased. 

She spoke slow- 
ly and as if choos- 
ing her words. It 
was as if it was 
difficult for her to 
speak, The girl, 
however, had _ be- 
gun again. She 
was explainin; 
how Morley Smith 
had come and how 
she had not 
known him at all, 
but thought she 
must know him 
because he seemed 
to know her. 

“Yes, dear,” the 
woman Cora said, 
rather wearily. 

The girl Cora 
was notto be 
stopped by any- 
thing so slight as 
that, however. 
She talked on, 
rushingly. She 
knew now, she 
said, how she had 
come to think 
she knew him. It 
was that old 








talk, as if she had 
closed the sluice suddenly, and the 
woman who had just entered the room 
came forward, her face smiling and 
pleasure in every softly traced wrinklet— 
if the prettily rounded lines of a face 
may be called wrinklets. Certainly they 
were not wrinkles. 

“Well, Morley Smith!” she exclaimed 
and put-her hand in his. 

“But—but I say, Cora, you dear old 
thing!” he stammered. 


photograph she 
had seen once or twice, and she had met 
so many people— And so on, and so on! 
“But I say,” said Morley Smith to the 
woman Cora, “‘it’s jolly to see you again !” 
“It is good to see you again, Morley,” 
she answered, in the same hesitating 
way. ‘“Cora—you were reading?” 
“Oh, Mother!” the girl cried, recog- 
nizing the hint. “And we were just 
having such a nice talk!” But she took 
up her book and went out. 
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7 SAY, but you look top-hole!” said 

Morley Smith, when the young 
talking- ion ibeae had been thus silenced. 
In a minute, he thought, this Cora 
would begin talking, too. 

“Do I? Thank you. But I am tired, 
Morley,” she said. “I am afraid I will 
never be quite rested again. It is a year 
and a half since my husband died—” 

“I say! But of course, she’s your 
daughter, what? You would be mar- 
ried, what? ‘Tutterville, or something?” 

“Tullerville,” she supplied. “You 
did not know him, Morley?” 

“Right-o!”’ said Morley Smith cheer- 
fully. “I never knew the old chap. 
Nice chap, I dare say, or you would not 
have married him, Cora. But the girl, 
what? She does not take after him 
much? Living image of you, Cora.” 

“Of me!” she exclaimed. “Cora? 
Oh, you mean in looks! I have always 


thought she was exactly like her father. 
She is such a talker, Morley. 
my head ache, sometimes. 
was a wonderful talker.” 
“By Jove, what?” said Morley Smith. 
Cora Tullerville clasped her hands in 
her lap. 


She makes 
Her father 


“T have never said it before, Morley, 
for there was no one I could ever say it 
0,” she said, “but it was often more 
than I could bear, when both of them 
were talking. You have seen how Cora 
talks—such an endless stream, over- 
powering one. Her father was like that. 
And Cora would begin when he 
stopped. Sometimes they would both 
talk at once. I think there were years 
when I said nothing but ‘yes’ or ‘no’ for 
days and weeks and months at a time.” 

“T say!” said Morley Smith with ex- 
ceeding cheerfulness. 

“T think something in me broke dur- 
ing those years,” she said slowly. “I do 
not know what it was—some bit of my 
spirit.” 

“T say!’ he exclaimed gayly. 

“Talk! Nothing but talk!” said Mrs. 
Tullerville. “Think of years of it!” 

She was very beautiful, very queenly. 

“I’m afraid, if you see much of me,” 
she said, ‘“‘you will think me a poor thing, 
after all the brilliant New York women 
you have met. I dread society, for I 


feel as if I must say a word now and. 
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then, and I have been silent so long that 
to talk is painful.” 

Gin that tasted like gasoline! The 
colorless, unwifed life in the silly chair 
at the club window! 

“T say, Cora, you dear old thing!” ex- 
claimed Morley Smith. “The person 
that let me in said you were expecting 
some chappie.” 

“Only a man who is to sell me tickets 
to some affair,”’ she smiled. 

“Right-o!” said Morley Smith cheer- 
fully. “So how about a run around to 
a roof-garden or somewhere? I’ve a 
taxi waiting.” 

“Tt will be nice,” she said. 

Luckily, a man can sometimes borrow 
ten dollars from a chauffeur. 


HEN the door closed on them, sit- 
ting together in the taxicab, Cora 
Tullerville breathed a deep sigh. 

“T love Cora most dearly,” she said, 
“but it is a relief to get away from her 
now and then, Morley. Let us not talk. 
Let me just sit here and enjoy it in 
silence—enjoy the silence!” 

The silence was all the noise of New 
York—rushings, clangings, bangings, 
ringings and shriekings — but not talk. 

It was not until they were returning 
to the brownstone house that Morley 
Smith ended the last of his amateur ad- 
ventures. It was a beautiful night and 
he had ordered the taxi driver to return 
by the shortest way home—the longest 
way round. They had driven up River- 
side Drive and were coming home 
through the Park. Morley Smith put his 
hand on Cora’s. 

“T say, old dear,” he said softly. “It’s 
jolly good to be with you again, what?” 

“It is nice, Morley,” she said. 

“Jove, yes!” he said. “I say, we ought 
to keep it up, what? See each other a 
bit now and then. I never cared for any 
girl but you, what? We might get mar- 
ried, what?” 

She did not say a word. She did not 
utter a syllable. But Morley Smith 
knew it was satisfactory. He put his 
arm behind her, to keep the deep up- 
holstering from bruising her, no doubt. 

“Right-o!” he said, and the last mile 
of his last and greatest adventure ended 
in utter silence. 
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"| CAN 
I | somehow. 
—_— shall have to 
stand it. It is better this way than— 
the other— 

“But with the present congested 
traffic-conditions we would not dare 
promise definitely to have them there 
by the 15th of June—’ 

“Thousands of other men like me are 
facing this very thing at this very min- 
ute. Thousands more will have to face 
it in the future. So why should I com- 
plain or whine? It might have been 
worse. That other way would have 
been worse— 

“Sincerely yours—’ 

“All in all, I ought to be proud. | am 
proud. I'll pull myself together— 

“*Telfair and Richards, Savannah, 
‘Georgia :—T-e-l-f-a-i-r, Miss Burrage. 
‘Regarding the new routing of future 
shipments to you—’” - 

The roar and whir of three hundred 
stitching-machines in the new wing of 
the factory shattered the brooding calm 
of the May morning. In the basement 
the clatter and bang of heavier ma- 
chinery thumped out a pulsating bass 
to the stitching-machines’ treble. The 
smell of horse-chestnut trees abloom 
came in through the open office windows, 
refusing to be stifled by the reek of ma- 
chinery-oil and leather. 

Jim Dyer paused in his dictation to 
fumble about his desk for a memoran- 
dum-slip, and fumbling for that slip, 
he uncovered a yellow envelope, its end 
ragged where his big fingers had im- 
patiently torn it open. At the sight of 
that envelope he stiffened. Then he 
went on with his search for the memo- 
randum-slip a trifle more slowly, a trifle 
more aimlessly, it seemed. 

But he found it at length, adjusted his 
eyeglasses, ran a hand through his iron- 


stand it 





ILLUSTRATED BY gray hair and scanned the 
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notes jotted down on the 
slip of paper. 

Across the room, hunched low over 
his desk, Dave Northcroft was figuring 
discounts on three consignments of 
leather. Occasionally he glanced up 
from his work to look at Dyer, who was 
readjusting his glasses and trying to 
get his mind on the notes on that slip. 

“ ‘Regarding the new routing of fu- 
ture shipments to you—’ ” 

“T have that, Mr. Dyer,” the stenog- 
rapher reminded him. 

“Yes, yes—of course. Let’s see, now.”’ 

But his eyes wandered from the mem- 
orandum-slip in his hands. He looked 
out the open window at purling spurts 
of steam coming from an exhaust-pipe 
on the roof of the engine-room, at the 
pale blue of the May sky, at the huge 
gold-leaf letters of the sign on the roof 
of the new wing shining in the warm 
sunlight: Dyer & NorTHcrorrT— 
WoMEN’s SHOES. 

The stenographer waited, drawing 
aimless geometrical designs on a corner 
of her pad. Dyer brought himself back 
to the office and the business in hand 


-with an apparent effort. 


“ ‘Regarding the new routing of fu- 
ture shipments to you—’ I’ve said that 
twice already, haven’t I? We’ll let this 
letter go, for now. I haven’t worked 
out those routings to my satisfaction. 
That is all for this morning.” 


HE roar of the three hundred stitch- 

ing-machines seemed even louder as 
the door of the outer office closed behind 
Miss Burrage. The clank-boom, clank- 
boom of the heavier machinery marked 
time monotonously. Dyer put out a 
hand for that yellow envelope, but sud- 
denly drew it back. Northcroft left 
his figuring and crossed the room. 
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Only, I wish that it had been 


“Neither do I. 
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I don’t understand.” 


?” she cried. “He spoke my name? 
only his mother’s name that he spoke. 


M y name 
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contents of the were 
spread out: a wrist-watch, a go cigar- 
cutter, a signet ring, a small photograph- 

case and a little bronze cross. 


yaa 


“If those new routings to Savannah 
are troubling you, Jim,” he said, “I’ve 
got em all doped out. Why not send the 
stuff—” 

“Routings to Savannah! No—that 
isn’t what’s troubling me. Dave, they’ve 
got the kid!” 

“No!” 

“They've got him.” 

“Wounded ?” 

“Dead !” 

Northcroft sat down in the chair Miss 
Burrage had just left. 

“When’d you get word?” 

“This morning.” 

“Lord, Jim, that’s tough!” 

“T’ve got to stand it.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather be away from 
here for a time? I can swing things all 
right.” 

“Away? 
good.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“T’ve got to stand it.” 

Northcroft sought for words. He 
couldn’t find them. 

“Any details at all?” he asked at 
length. 

“No—just bare word that he’s dead.” 

“That’s a kid to be proud of, Jim.” 

“T am proud.” 

“But it’s fearfully tough on you.” 

“It might have been tougher.” 

Dyer’s eyes wandered again to that 


That wouldn’t do any 


. was. 
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shining gold-leaf sign on the roof of the 
new wing. 

“Suppose he’d been a slacker, Dave. 
Suppose he had. I’ve got that to think 
of, haven’t I? I’ve got that for con- 
solation. Suppose he’d been that sort. 
This is infinitely better.” 

“His kind don’t shirk,” said North- 
croft warmly. 

“T believe there is a softer term for 
it,” said Dyer grimly. “But whatever 
they call ’em, I was afraid—long ago, 
at the first of it—that he was going to be 
one. It had me worried for a time.” 

“T don’t think you needed to worry, 
Jim.” 

“Tt looks that way now, but it was dif- 
ferent then. When it first began to look 
pretty certain that we were going in, that 
We talked it over, the kid and I. 
We always talked everything over, you 
know. We were always pretty close— 
particularly after his mother died. He 
was terribly fond of his mother.” 

Northcroft merely nodded. Some 
sixth sense warned him to let Jim Dyer 
relieve his troubled mind without in- 
terruptions. 

“He was like his mother in lots of 
ways, quiet, never saying much, but de- 
termined as the very devil once his mind 
was made up. We talked things over, 
as I say, and I didn’t like his attitude 
a bit. Worried me, Dave. He was full 
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of this nothing-endures-that-is-founded- 
by-the-sword stuff, and was altogether 
too earnest and too plausible in his argu- 
ments that two wrongs never yet made a 
right. Dave, I was pretty sick—pretty 
sick, I can tell you. I wanted him a red- 
blooded he man. It looked as if he had 
cast his lot with that turn-the-other- 
cheek bunch.” 

“But he didn’t.” 

“No. That’s what I’m driving at. 
This,’—he pulled the yellow envelope 

toward him and tapped it with a big 
' forefinger,—“this is surely better than 
that.” 

“I think you’re right, Jim. But all 
the same, it’s pretty rough on you.” 

“On me? Where do I fit in this, any- 
way? What kick have I got coming 
now? TI don’t count.; nor how I happen 
to feel about it doesn’t count. The only 
thing that does count is what he did 
finally; and that was the right thing. 
I’m satisfied.” 

He drew himself up very straight and 
stiff in his chair. He was still a hand- 
some man, a big man, red-blooded and 
full of vigor at sixty-five. 

“Some kid, Dave, after all—some kid, 
that boy!” 

“You bet, Jim!” 

“Worthy of every last Dyer that has 
gone before him. Worthy of all of 
‘em! 

“Vou bet he is!’ 

“He read so much and thought so 
much and speculated so much, and was 
so quiet, like his mother, and so sort of 
slight, and gentle in his ways, I guess I 
misjudged him those times when we 
were arguing together.” 

“You’ve just had the best proof in the 
world of that.” 

“You never can judge a man by his 
size, nor his little ways, nor what he 
seems on the surface. You get in wrong, 
doing that. That's what I- did, I im- 
agine. Because he wasn’t like the Dyers, 
big, and gruff in his ways, I was fool 
enough to be afraid he didn’t have it in 
him. But he did, after all.” 

He had picked up the yellow envel- 
ope. He was not aware he was crum, 
pling it and then smoothing it out— 
smoothing it out very carefully and then 
crumpling it again. 


’ 
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“So it’s up to me, Dave, to go on just 
as usual, and be reconciled to it—and 
satisfied. Make all the money I can and 
put it where it will do the most good— 
Liberty bonds and Y. M. C. A. work 
over there, and the Red Cross. Serve on 
all the war committees they want me to, 
and thank my God it has come out like 
this. That’s my job now.” 

“That’s the stuff, Jim.” 

“And keep a grip on myself.” 

“You'll do that.” 

“And if I feel myself slipping, just 
remember how much worse it might have 
been if he hadn’t gone or if he hadn't 
wanted to go.” 

“That’s the idea!’ 

“Only—” 

That stiff rigidity of his pose in the 
chair was slipping from him. His big 
shoulders were beginning to sag. His 
glasses fell to the floor unnoticed. 

“Only what, Jim?” 

“T wish there was something more 
tangible to do. I wish to God I could 
go over there and get my hands on the 
man or the men that did it—throttle ’em. 
and choke ’em, and tear ’em to pieces 
and grind ’em under my heel.” 

“Steady, Jim! Steady!” 

“The man or the men that got the 
kid, Dave!” 

“T know.” * 

“Get my hands on ’em, Dave, just my 
two bare hands!” 

He held them out before him, the 
clawing fingers trembling. 

“Steady !”’ 

He lurched forward suddenly. His 
elbows rested on the desk. His face 
was buried in his hands. His voice 
trailed off to incoherent mutterings, but 
out of it came-a single phrase, twice re- 
peated with startling distinctness: 

“Let this cup pass from me; let it 
pass from me.” 

Northcroft leaned toward him with 
all the pitying helplessness of such mo- 
ments. He put out one hand toward 
those bent shoulders, thought better of 
such a course, and drew it back. At 
last he got up very quietly, tiptoed to 
the door leading to the outer office, as- 
sured himself it was shut, and softly 
shot the bolt. Then he went back to 
his own desk across the room, 
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Tuas hundred _stitching-machines 
were setting the blistering air of the 
first overhot day of early summer 
aquiver with their whirring roar. Dave 
Northcroft, hunched over his desk, was 
figuring a new wage-scale for the cut- 
ting-room. A wire basket, filled with 
the most important letters from the 
morning mail, stood on one corner of 
Jim Dyer’s blotting-pad ; but instead of 
running them through, jotting down 
notes for his answers, outlining in his 
mind the wording of each, Dyer was 
reading over and over the one letter in 
that lot that had rested unopened on 
top of the pile in the wire basket. With 
it there had been a small square pack- 
age. The contents of that package were 
spread out before him now on the blot- 
ter: a wrist-watch, a gold cigar-cutter, 
a signet ring, a small leather photograph- 
case, much worn, and a little bronze 
cross on a bit of particolored ribbon. 

A glare of sunlight, reflected from the 
windows of the new wing, fell full upon 
his desk; but Dyer neither noticed it 
nor made any move to draw the shade 
at the window beside his desk. He sat 
there looking at the things from that 
little square package spread out on his 
blotter, reading over and over certain 
portions of the letter, looking at the 
wrist-watch, and the worn little photo- 
graph-case, and the signet ring, and the 
cigar-cutter, and the bronze cross on its 
tiny strip of particolored ribbon. 

There were new and deeper lines in 
Dyer’s forehead and about the corners 
of his mouth. There was a certain sag 
to the usually erect shoulders, wide 
shadows under the eyes. 

“Dave!” 

"——-” ; 

“Got a minute to spare?” 

“Sure!” 

Northcroft left his figuring and came 
over to Dyer’s desk. 

“Just had a letter, Dave, from some 
big-hearted chap named”—Dyer picked 
up the letter and turned to the signa- 
ture—“‘McBurney. About the kid— 
how he died!” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“And some of his little personal ef- 
fects. These!” 

Northcroft nodded in silent sympathy. 
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“He was Dave—and_ then 
some !”’ 

“I never doubted that. Did you?” 

“No. Not after he decided to take 
a hand init. No, not after that.” 

“That’s a decoration, isn’t it, Jim?” 
Northcroft leaned over to touch the lit- 
tle bronze cross. 

Dyer nodded without speaking. He 
had picked up the letter and was turniny 
the pages. 

“After he was dead, they pinned it 
on his coat,” he said at last. ‘There'd 
been a bombing raid over the enemy's 
lines. The kid and this McBurney and 
the rest of ’em had all got back safely 
except a lad named Slade. They were 
a little anxious about Slade. Best man 
in the whole outfit, it seems. They saw 
him coming, presently, away off in the 
distance. Something was wrong, either 
with Slade or with his machine—they 
couldn’t tell which. He was coming, 
away off in the distance, just a speck in 
the sky, but they could see through the 
glasses something was wrong. ‘The kid 
went up, and this McBurney went up, 
and two more of ’em went up. 

“Slade was coming down then. 
Looked as if he’d come down behind the 
enemy’s line. Machine was shot up 
pretty badly. He came down plumb in 
front of the enemy’s trenches, and the 
kid went down after him. Got him, 
too, and got away with it, and brought 
this man Slade back. Collapsed just 
after he landed. Shot clean through 
both lungs.” 

“And you were worried once about 
that boy! Afraid he wouldn’t do his 
part. Jim, you must be proud of him- - 
and this!” 

Northcroft touched the bronze cross 
once more. 

“I have an idea this decoration 
doesn’t rightfully belong to me now.” 

Northcroft stared at the other man 
in unbelief. 

“Doesn’t belong to you?” he repeated. 

“No. I think it belongs to some one 
else, some one who sent him over there.” 

“You haven’t any faith in your own 
arguments with him, then?” 

“Not a bit. We didn’t get anywhere. 
In fact, he was so blamed plausible, 
Dave, so blamed sure of his ground, he 


game, 











put it all over me in those talks of ours. 
Mind, he didn’t have me convinced, but 
he did have. me where I was silenced, 
where I respected his own viewpoint in 








the matter, however much it worried 
me.” 

“Whose, then, is it, Jim, if it isn’t 
yours ?” 





“Some woman’s. Listen!” 

He turned the pages of 
McBurney’s letter. Present- 
ly he found the part he 
wanted. Holding it close to (# 
his eyes, he read aloud: 
“Tt seemed to me he was 
trying to speak ; so I put 
my arm under him and 
lifted him up. 

““* “How goes it, 
old stocking?” I 
said. “Anything 
you want; any- 
thing I can do 
for you?” 

“*He grinned. up 
at me. 

“« «There are just two 
things I want, but you 
can’t give me either of 
them,” he said. “I’d 
like to hear Mabel 
Manning sing 
‘Stand Ye Like 
Men’ once 
more—and_ I'd 





























like to see—my Ue ag 

mother.” ’”’ 4 
“Who is Mabel Manning, 

Jim?” 





“The woman this decoration be- 
longs to now.” 

“You know her, then?” 

“No.”’ 

He turned to look out the window at 
the gold-leaf letters of the big sign on 
the roof of the new wing, shimmering 
against the dull haze of the hot June sky. 

“T’ve suspected from the first, Dave, 
it was a woman that sent him—some 
good woman, some fine woman, a woman 
who understood him. I’ve suspected it 
from that day when he came to me and 
said in that quiet way of his: ‘Dad, I 
rather think I’ve been in wrong in our 
talks. I think it’s up to me to do my 
bit, after all.’ He spoke her name, and 
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his mother’s just before he died. A man 
—any man, and particularly a man like 
him—says the things closest to his heart 
at such a time. 

“T’m going to see this Mabel Man- 
ning. We'd have a great deal to talk 
over. And I’m going to give her this 
decoration. It’s hers, by rights now, it 
seems to me.” 

“He never spoke of her, 
you say?” 

“No. It wouldn’t have 
been like him to speak of 
her to anybody.” 

“Perhaps he wanted 
you to think it was your 


“He said: ‘I 
want to thank 
you, Mrs. Man- 
ning, for what 
you sang. It’s 
helped me toa 


decision.’ ”’ 


arguments that  con- 

vinced him.” 
“That’s more than 
possible. But 


I happen to 
know they 
didn’t. I 
wonder if 
she. 6. 4 
local girl. 
Know any 
Mannings 
here in 

town, Dave?” 

Northcroft 
pondered. 

we “Not person- 

* «ally. It was 

people named Man- 
ing, Jim, that bought the 





cad nal 





Corliss place on High 
Street.” 
“That’s right. I remember, now. 


Dave, I think I'll drop in on them for 
a moment this evening.” 


“AAISS MABEL MANNING? Oh, 


no! ‘There isn’t any Miss Mabel 
Manning here. There is a Mrs. Mabel 
Manning. I am Mrs. Mabel Manning.” 


The young woman had arisen from a 
hammock swung between two of the 
looming trees on the lawn of the old Cor- 
liss place. Even in the uncertain light of 
that hour which is neither daylight nor 
dark, Jim Dyer saw she was a very beau- 
tiful woman—far too strikingly beauti- 
ful, he realized, as he stood before her 
there, with the red afterglow of a hot 
sunset flaring up even to the zenith. 
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“Mrs. Mabel Manning,” he repeated 
blankly, a cold premonition gripping 
him and turning his heart sick within 
him. 

She stepped nearer him, out of the 
purple-black shadows gathering under 
the trees. With the stronger light of 
the flaring sunset upon her, she was even 
more beautiful than she had seemed in 
that half-light in which he had first 
seen her. 

His fingers closed upon a little pack- 
age in his coat pocket. He drew away 
his hand, as if that thing in his pocket 
had burned him. 

“Mrs. Manning!” he said again. “A 
widow, perhaps?” 

Her laughter rippled out in the deep- 
ening dusk. It was the sort of laughter 
that went well with Mrs. Manning’s 
striking beauty. 

“A widow, Mr. Dyer? Dear me, no! 
Not unless I’ve lost a perfectly good 
husband who was clipping the terrace 
at the rear of the house a moment ago. 
There he is now, the one with the pipe, 
bossing the gardener. No, I’m not a 
widow, I’m afraid. This is for the cen- 
sus, or a new directory—which, please ?”’ 


HE pulled himself up with an oddly 
weary movement, as if somehow this 
were an occasion for rather more dignity, 


and yet somehow that 
hardly worth while. 

“My son, Mrs. Manning,—my only 
son,—died in France last month.” 

“Oh!” All her lightness of manner 
fell from her. 

“He spoke the names of two women 
just before he died.” 

The shadows were deepening under 
the trees. The flare of the sunset, high- 
flung in the hot haze, was dying out. 

“His mother’s—” 

The street-lights up and down High 
Street sprang into life. 

“—-and yours.” 

“Mine?” 

“So I came—to see you.” 

“Mine?” 

“Because he spoke your name.” 

‘“Why—why should he have spoken 
my name?” 

“T leave the answer of that question 
to you, Mrs. Manning.” 


dignity were 
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“My name?” she cried. “He spoke 
my name? I don’t understand.” 
“Neither do I. Only, I wish that it 


. had been only his mother’s name that 


he spoke. 
to-night.” 

“There is some fearful mistake here 
somewhere.” 

“So it would seem.” 

He turned away wearily. 

“Some dreadful mistake, that is fair 
neither to him nor to me. I have never 
known your son, Mr. Dyer.” 

She looked at his eyes, dull, full of 
pain. 

“T have never known anyone in all 
my life named Dyer. How can I make 
you believe it?” 

“Madam,” he said stiffly, “do you 
think I would presume to doubt your 
word ?” 

She looked at his eyes again. 

“Yes, I do think so,” she said. 

“You are mistaken in that,” he said ; 
but she knew she was-not mistaken. 

He turned away again, but she caught 
his sleeve. 

“Mr. Dyer, please—” 

“Ts there anything more to be said?” 

“Much !” 

“I have made a very sorry mistake— 
a very trying mistake for you. I apolo- 
gize most abjectly. You are very evi- 
dently not the Mabel Manning whose 
name my son spoke.” 

“But you don’t believe that.” 

“‘Madam, I shall believe it now.” 

“Not in your heart.” 

“Does that matter?” 

“It matters everything.” 

“Then I'll believe it in my heart.” 

“You can’t make yourself believe 
things in your heart. You just do be- 
lieve them or don’t believe them.” 

She was breathing faster. 

“And you don’t believe it that way.” 

Dyer said dully: “Oh, yes, I do— 
now.” 

But still she was not satisfied. 

“He just spoke my name, you say. 
That was all?” 

“His exact words, I believe, were: ‘I 
should like to hear Mabel Manning sing 
“Stand Ye Like Men,” once more.’ ” 

She was very calm, very self-possessed 
all at once. 


I wish I hadn’t come here 





“] was frightened by what one of the speakers had said, something about being ready to sacrifice our young men..... 


just came to me to sing ‘Stand Ye Like Men. 
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Was he tall and slight, with thick 
hair that inclined to a reddish tinge, 
and—” 

He pulled out his watch and snapped 
open the back of it. 

“This is a picture of him,” he told 
her. 


E struck a match and held it close 

to the enamel miniature. She bent 
over it, scanning it eagerly in the glow 
of the fluttering match-flame. 

“Do you remember the meeting they 
called here in Fairport just after war 
was declared, Mr. Dyer? To warn us 
what it meant, what was coming? In 
the Auditorium—you remember? They 
asked me to sing there that Sunday after- 
noon—it was a Sunday afternoon, wasn’t 
it? I was on the stage before I married 
Bruce Manning. 

“T was depressed and—oh, I don’t 
know—frightened, I think. I was 
frightened by what one of the speakers 
had said, just before I sang, something 
about being ready to sacrifice our young 
men ; and I looked at all the young men 
down there in the house, and it made me 


—frightened, as I say. And then it was 
time for me to sing, and I didn’t know 


I didn’t know what I 
would sing. I was afraid I couldn’t 
sing anything. It just came to me to 
sing ‘Stand Ye Like Men.’ I thought 
I'd sung it very badly indeed. 

“I was waiting for the car on the 
Auditorium steps when this young man, 
this boy” —she tapped the picture in the 
watch-case—“‘came up to me—so em- 


what to sing. 
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barrassed, so very shy. I shall always 
remember it. 

“He said: ‘I want to thank you, Mrs. 
Manning, for what you sang this after- 
noon. The speeches were pretty ordi- 
narily the usual bombast, weren’t they? 
But that little thing you sang helped 
wonderfully. It’s helped me to a deci- 
sion that’s been troubling me a great 
deal. Thank you again!’ That was all. 
That was the only time I ever saw him. 
I didn’t even know, then, who he was.” 

The watch-case clicked. She laid a 
hand on Dyer’s arm. 

“He was such a nice boy—so shy, so 
embarrassed, so genuine! I wish I'd 
never helped him to that decision. I 
wish I’d never sung for them that Sun- 
day afternoon, Mr. Dyer, I wish he 
were back here with you now. If—if 
what I sang that afternoon did it, I 
wish I had died before I ever sung it. 
And there isn’t a thing I can do now 
to help you. Not a single way I can 
help you bear it.” 

He drew something from his pocket. 
A string snapped. Something clinked 
softly in the darkness. 

“There is one way you can help, Mrs. 
Manning,” he said slowly. “He did a 
rather fine thing just before he died. 
They gave him a decoration for it— 
pinned it to his coat after he was dead. 
This is it.” 

He caught her hand, bent over it, 
raising it to his lips in the stately man- 
ner of long-dead days. 

“You will make me very happy if you 
will accept that decoration,” he said. 


““T’HE WICKED MARQUIS” is coming to see you next month, and you'll find 


him a really captivating fellow. 


For when E. Phillips Oppenheim writes a 


novel he always puts into it a verve and spirit that make his romances delightful 


indeed. 


“The Double Traitor,” “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” ‘Anna the Adven- 
turess”—these and a number of other stories have won wide popularity. 


And now 


comes “The Wicked Marquis,” a novel that is sure to kindle immediate enthusiasm. 
THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE will publish it of course, and it will begin in the 


next—the November—issue. 





A Complete 
Chapters 


PRING had come, and it 
stirred Joan Ludlow to re- 
a 1 bellion against a humdrum 
life in the country with her grim grand- 
parents—with whom she had been left 
while her mother went off on a honey- 
moon with Joan’s new stepfather. Joan 
longed for cities and people and excite- 
ment. And so when she met young Mar- 
tin Gray, wealthy and his own master, 
he seemed the door to freedom and— 
“life.” “Who cares?” was her motto. 
Martin was a good sort. And when 
(after Joan’s grandparents had discov- 
ered that she was seeing a good deal 
of Martin and had decided to immure 
her in a finishing-school) Joan came to 
him one evening, bag and baggage, he 
promptly married her and took her to 
his house in New York. And then he 
discovered that Joan wished only his 
name—that she intended to keep him at 
a distance. 














In New York, Joan found “life” in 
running with a giddy set of young 


people. Gilbert Palgrave, the husband 
of her friend Alice, paid her marked at- 
tentions. One evening she told Martin 
that she was tired dnd would go to bed 
early ; but when, after he had gone out, 
Palgrave called, she accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to a dance with him. 
Martin ran across them there, and 
angrily took Joan away from Palgrave. 
Outside, however, Joan slipped away 
from Martin, leaped into Palgrave’s car 
and left Martin standing furious on the 
sidewalk. And then it was that Mar- 
tin made the acquaintance of a little 
chorus-girl named Susie Capper and 
went with her to supper in her rooms. 
Although later Joan would have been 
glad to make up with Martin, he failed 
to see it. And when poor little Susie 
spoke of her longing for the country, 
Martin, who had resolved to leave Joan 
for a time, since he might not have her, 
determined to take the little actress with 
him to his country-place for an outing. 
So it was that when Joan’s mother and 
stepfather—Mr. and Mrs. George Har- 
ley—returned from their honeymoon, 


Résumé of 
af: 


the Opening 
Who Cares?”’ 


they found Joan married, but living 
alone in her new house. ‘Then an in- 
vitation came from Joan’s grandmother 
for her and the Harleys to pay the old 
people a visit. ‘The Ludlows’ country- 
place was near Martin’s, and Joan ac- 
cepted eagerly. ° 

“How romantic!’ exclaimed Grand- 
mother Ludlow as Joan and the Har- 
leys came up the steps. ‘Not one blush- 
ing bride, but two!” 

Afterward Joan understood the ma- 
lice in the old lady’s tone. For strolling 
in the woods one day, she met Susie 
Capper. Attracted by the chorus-girl’s 
quaint manner, Joan had a long talk 
with her, still ignorant that Susie was 
staying with Martin. 

Later, however, a whim seized Joan to 
surprise Martin, and at ten o’clock one 
evening she walked over to the Gray 
place. Martin was before the fire; and 
stretched on a couch was Susie Capper. 

Susie scrambled off the settee. 

“Why, then you’re — you’re Mrs. 
Gray,” she stammered. 

“Forgive me,” said Joan. “I’m tres- 
passing.” And she turned and went out. 


ELIEVING in Martin’s guilt, Joan 

went to the house-party of the 
Hosacks at the seashore and plunged 
into flirtations with young Harry Older- 
shaw and with Gilbert Palgrave. Mean- 
while Martin’s friend and Harry Older- 
shaw’s cousin Howard Oldershaw had 
proposed to Martin a sojourn at a cot- 
tage on the seashore not far from the 
Hosacks, and Martin had accepted. And 
then Susie Capper’s friend Irene had 
called Martin up and told him that Susie 
was down on her luck again—out of 
a job and ill. The natural upshot was 
a house-party at the cottage—Susie, 
Irene, Martin and Howard. And Susie 
—Tootles, as they called her—made up 
her mind to win lonely Martin; even as 
at the Hosacks’, not so far away, Gilbert 
Palgrave cursed himself and life because 
it was still as difficult to win Joan as to 
bottle sunshine. (The story continues 
on the following page.) 
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WHO CARES? 


By Cosmo 





(A résumé is on the preceding page.) 


\HE personnel of the Hosacks 


! c% house-party had changed. 

! Mrs. Noel D’Oyly had led 
her little husband away to Newport to 
stay with Mrs. Henry Vanderdyke. 
Beatrix and Pelham Franklin, with a 
bouncing baby boy, were there, the apple 
of Mr. Vanderdyke’s eye. Enid Ouch- 
terlony had left for Gloucester, where 
her aunt, Mrs. Horace Pallant, enter- 
tained in an almost royal fashion and 
was eager to set her match-making arts 
to work on behalf of her only unmarried 
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To Tootles it was very 
moving, and she was proud 
of her friend. artin 
almost died of it, and 
Howard was weak from 
suppressed laughter. 


niece. Enid had gone to the very edge 
of well-bred lengths to land Courtney 
Millet, but Scots ancestry and an in- 
curable habit of talking sensibly and 
rather well had handicapped her efforts. 
She had confided to Primrose, with a 
sudden burst of uncharacteristic incau- 
tion, that she seemed doomed to become 
an old man’s darling. Her last words 
to the sympathetic Primrose were: “Oh, 
Prim, Prim, pray that you may never 
become intellectual. It will kill all your 
chances.” Miss Hosack was, however, 
perfectly safe. 

Millet, fired by a speech at the Har- 
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A Novel of Youth by 


‘‘Scandal,’ 


author of 
Sins of the 


With gestures that could be- 
long to no other school than 
that of the twice-dailies, and 
the shrill nasal voice that in- 
evitably goes with them, Irene 
with the utmost solemnity 
went solidly through the whole 
appalling thing. 


vard Club by Major General Leonard 
Wood, had scratched all his pleasant en- 
gagements for the summer and was at 
Plattsburg, learning for the first time, 
at the camp which will some day occupy 
an inspiring chapter in the history of 
the United States, the full meaning of 
the words duty and discipline. Their 
places had been taken by Major and 
Mrs. Barnet Thatcher and dog, Regina 
Waterhouse and Vincent Barclay, a 
young English officer invalided out of 
the Royal Flying Corps after bringing 
down eight German machines. A cork 
leg provided him with constant amuse- 


a 
Children,’ 


the 


etc. 





ment. He had a good deal of property 
in Canada and was making his way to 
Toronto by easy stages. A cheery fel- 
low, cut off from all his cherished 
sports, but free from even the sugges- 
tion of grousing. Of his own individ- 
ual stunts, as he called them, he gave no 
details, and he made no mention of the 
fact that he carried the D. S. O. and 
the Croix de Guerre in his bag. He had 
met the Hosacks at the American Em- 
bassy in London in 1913. He was 
rather sweet on Primrose. 

The fact that Joan was still there was 
easily accounted for. She liked the 
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place, and her other invitations were 
not interesting. Hosack didn’t want 
her to go, either, but of course that had 
nothing to do with it; and Mrs. Hosack 
was happy enough so long as the bed- 
room was occupied by some one of her 
set. Indeed, it saved her the brain-fag 
of inviting some one else, “always diffi- 
cult with so many large houses to fill 
and so few people to go round, my dear.” 

Harry Oldershaw was such a nice boy 
that he did just as he liked. If it 
suited him, he could keep his room until 
the end of the season. The case of Gil- 
bert Palgrave was entirely different. A 
privileged spoiled person, who made no 
effort to be generally agreeable and play 
up, he was rather by way of falling into 
the same somewhat difficult category as 
a member of the minor British royalty. 
His presence: was an honor, although 
his absence would have been a relief. He 
chose to prolong his visit indefinitely, 
and there was an end of it. 

Every day at Easthampton had, how- 
ever, been a nightmare to Palgrave. Re- 
fusing to take him seriously, Joan had 
played with him as a cat plays with a 
mouse. Kind to him one minute, she 
had snubbed him the next. The very 
instant that he had congratulated him- 
self on making headway, his hopes had 
been scattered to the four winds by some 
scathing remark and her disappearance 
for hours with Harry Oldershaw. She 
had taken a mischievous delight in lead- 
ing him on with winning smiles and 
charming and appealing ways, only to 
burst out laughing at his blazing protes- 
tations of love and leave him inarticu- 
late with anger and wounded vanity. 
“If you want me to love you, make me,” 
she had said. “I shall fight against it 
tooth and nail, but I give you leave to 
do your best.” 

He had done his best. With a totally 
uncharacteristic humbleness, forgetting 
the whole record of his former easy con- 
quests, and with this young slim thing 
so painfully in his blood that there were 
times when he had the greatest difficulty 
to. retain his self-control, he had con- 
centrated upon the challenge she had 
flung at him, and set himself to teach 
her how to love with all the thirsty 
eagerness of a man searching for water. 


People who had watched him in his too- 
wealthy adolescence and afterward. 
buying his way through life and achiev- 
ing triumphs on the strength of his 
handsome face and unique position, 
would have stared in incredulous amaze- 
ment at the sight of this love-sick man 
in his intense pursuit of a girl who was 
able to twist him round her little finger 
and make him follow her about as if he 
were a green and callow youth. Pal- 
grave the lady-killer, Palgrave the ego- 
ist, Palgrave the superlative person! 
Was it possible? 


5 dacteocatry and new and careless, ob- 
sessed only with the idea of hav- 
ing a good time without regard to who 
paid for it, Joan knew nothing of the 
danger of trifling with the feelings of a 
high-strung man who had never been 
denied, a man overcivilized to the point 
of moral decay. If she had paused in 
her determined pursuit of amusement 
and distraction to analyze her true state 
of mind, she might have discovered an 
angry desire to avenge herself on Fate 
for the way in which he had made things 
go with Martin by falling really and 
truly in love with Gilbert. As it was, 
she recognized Gilbert’s attraction, and 
in the few serious moments that forced 
themselves upon her when she was alone, 
she realized that he could give her 
everything that would make life easy 
and pleasant. She liked his calm so- 
phistication ; she was impressed, being 
young, by his utter disregard of laws 
and conventions; and she was flattered 
at the unmistakable proofs of his love. 

But she would have been surprised 
to find beneath her careless way of treat- 
ing herself and everybody round her an 
unsuspected root of loyalty toward Alice 
and Martin that put up a hedge between 
herself and Gilbert. There was also 
something in the fine basic qualities of 
her undeveloped character that uncon 
sciously made her resent this spoiled 
man’s assumption of the fact that, mar- 
ried or not, she must sooner or later fall 
in with his wishes. She was in no mood 
for self-analysis, however, because that 
meant the renewal of the pain and deep 
disappointment as to Martin which it 
was her one object to hide and forget. 
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sitting there in all the triumph of Jouth. 





that moment, 
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He looked down at her. 
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So she kept Gilbert in tow, and supplied 
her days with the excitement for which 
she craved by leading him on and laugh- 
ing him off. With a shrug of the shoul- 
ders she continued alternately to tease 
and charm, according to her mood. 


HE did both these things again when 

she came up from the sea to finish 
the remainder of the morning in the sun. 
Seeing Gilbert pacing the veranda like 
a bear with a sore ear, she told Harry 
Oldershaw to leave her to her sun-bath 
and signaled to Gilbert to come down 
to the edge of the beach. The others 
were still in the sea. 

He joined her with a sort of reluc- 
tance, with a look of gall and ire in his 
eyes that was becoming characteristic. 
There was all about him the air of a 
man who had been sleeping badly. His 
face was white and drawn, and his fin- 
gers were never still. He twisted a sig- 
net-ring round and round at one mo- 
ment, and-worried at a button on his 
coat the next. His nerves seemed to be 
outside his skin. He stood in front of 
Joan antagonistically and ran his eyes 
with grudging admiration over her slim 
young form in its wet bathing-suit. He 
was too desperately in love to be able to 
apply to himself any of the small sense 
of humor that was his in normal times 
and hide his feelings behind it. He 
was very far from being the Gilbert Pal- 
grave of the early spring—the cool, sa- 
tirical, complete man of the world. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Joan pretended to be surprised. 
“Well what, Gilbert dear? I wanted to 
have a nice little talk before lunch— 
that’s all; so I ventured to disturb you!” 

“Ventured to disturb me! You're 
brighter than usual this morning.” 

“Am I? Is that possible? How 
sweet of you to say so! Do sit down 
and look a little less like an avenging 
angel. The sand’s quite warm and dry.” 

He kicked a little shower of it into 
the air. “I don’t want to sit down,” he 
said. “You bore me. I’m fed up with 
this place and sick to tears of you.” 

“Sick to tears of me? Why, what in 
the world have I done?” 

“Every conceivable and ingenious 
thing that I might have expected of 
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you. Loyalty was entirely left out of 
your character, it appears. Young Old- 
ershaw and the doddering Hosack meas- 
ure up to your standard. I can’t com- 
pete.” 

Joan allowed almost a minute to go 
by in silence. She felt at the very tip- 
top of health, having ridden for some 
hours and gone hot into the sea. ‘To 
be mischievous was natural enough. 
This man took himself so seriously, too. 
She would have been made of different 
stuff or have acquired a greater knowl- 
edge of Palgrave’s curious temperament 
to have been able to resist the tempta- 
tion to tantalize. 

“Aren’t you, by any chance, a little 
on the rude side this morning, Gilbert ?”’ 

“Tf you call the truth rude,” he said, 
“ves,” 

“IT do—very. 
know!” 

He looked down at her. She was 
leaning against the narrow wooden back 
of a beach-chair. Her hands were 
clasped round her white knees. She 
wore little thin black shoes and no stock- 
ings. A tight rubber bathing-cap which 
came low down on her forehead gave 
her a most attractively boyish look. She 
might have been a young French Pierrot 
in a picture by Lecog. He almost 
hated her at that moment, sitting there 


The rudest thing I 


. in all the triumph of youth, untouched 


by his ardor, unaffected by his passion. 

“You needn’t worry,” he said. “You 
wont get any more of it from me. So 
you may continue to amuse yourself un- 
disturbed ; I withdraw from the baby- 
hunt. I’m off this afternoon.” 

He had cried “Wolf !’’ so many times 
that Joan didn’t believe him. 

“T dare say a change of air will do 
you good,” she said. ‘Where are you 
going?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘What's 
it matter? Probably to that cottage of 
mine, to play hermit and scourge myself 
for having allowed you to mortify me 
and hold me up to the ridicule of your 
fulsome court of admirers.” 

“Yes, that cottage of yours! You've 
forgotten your promise to drive me over 
to see it, haven’t you?” 

Palgrave wheeled round. 
too much of a good thing. 


This was 
“Be careful, 
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or my rudeness will become more truth- 
ful than even you will be able to swal- 
low. Twice last week you arranged for 
me to take you over, and both times you 
turned me down and went off with 
young Oldershaw.” 

" “What is happening to my memory?” 
asked Joan with mock gravity. “It must 
be the sea air.” ' 

He turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

In an instant she was up and after 
him, her hand on his arm. 

“I’m awful sorry, Gilbert,” she said. 
“Do forgive me.” 

“I'd forgive you for anything if you 
were really sorry, but you’re not.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

He drew his arm away. “No. You're 
not really anything; in fact, you’re not 
real. You're only a sort of mermaid, 
half fish, half girl. Nothing comes of 
knowing you. It’s a waste of time. 
You're not for men. You're for lanky 
youths with whom you can talk nonsense 
and laugh at silly jokes. You belong 
to the type known in England as the 
flapper—that weird, paradoxical thing 


with the appearance of flagrant inno- 
cence and the mind of an errand-boy. 
Your unholy form of enjoyment is to 
put men into false positions and play 


baby when they lay hands on you. Your 
hourly delight is to stir passion and then 
run into a nursery and slam the door. 
You dangle your sex in the eyes of men, 
and as soon as you’ve got them crazy, 
claim chastity and make them ashamed. 
One of these days you'll drive a man 
into the sort of mad passion that will 
make him give you a sound thrashing or 
seduce you. I don’t want to be that 
man. QOldershaw is too young for you 
to hurt, and Hosack too old; and ap- 
parently Martin Gray has chucked you 
and found some human real person. As 
for me, I’ve had enough. Good morn- 
ing.” 

And once more, having delivered him- 
self coldly and clearly of this brutally 
frank indictment, he went up the steps 
to the veranda and into the house, leav- 
ing her alone on the beach. 

There was not even the tail end of a 
smile on Joan’s face as she watched 
him go. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


UNCH was not quite the usual 
| pleasant, happy-go-lucky affair 

that day. The gallant little Ma- 
jor, recently married to the fluffy- 
minded Mrs. Edgar Lee Reeves and her 
peevish little dog, sat on the right of the 
overwhelmingly complacent Mrs. Ho- 
sack. With the hope of rendering him- 
self more youthful for this belated ad- 
venture with the babbling widow, he 
had been treated by a_hair-specialist. 
The result was, as usual, farcically pa- 
thetic. His nice white hair, which had 
given him a charming benignity and 
cleanness, had been turned into a dead 
and musty black which made him look 
unearthly and unreal. His smart and 
carefully cherished mustache which 
once had lain upon his upper lip like 
cotton wool, had been treated with the 
same ink-colored mixture. His clothes, 
once so perfectly suitable, were now 
those built for a man of Harry Older- 
shaw’s youthful lines and gave him the 
appearance of one who has forced him- 
self into a suit made for his son. It was 
of a very blue flannel with white lines— 
always a trying combination. His tie 
and socks were en suite, and his gouty 
feet were martyrized to this scheme of 
camouflage by being pressed into a pair 
of brown-and-white shoes. 

Having been deprived of his swim 
for fear that his youthfulness might 
come off in the water, and with the 
rather cruel badinage of his old friend 
Hosack still rankling in his soul, the 
Major was not in the best of tempers. 
Also he had spent most of the morning 
exercising Pinkie-Winkie while his wife 
had been writing letters, and his nerves 
were distinctly jaded. The pampered 
animal, which had taken almost as 
solemn a part of his marriage vows as 
the bride herself, had insisted upon mak- 
ing a series of strategic attacks against 
Mrs. Hosack’s large, yellow-eyed, re- 
sentful Persian Tom; and the Major’s 
endeavors to read the morning paper 
and rescue Pinkie from certain wreckage 
had made life a bitter and a restless 
business. He was unable to prevent 
himself from casting his mind back to 
those good bachelor days of the previ- 





Very clearly and distinctly Tootles spoke. ‘‘Mr. Gray does live here. I’m Mrs. Gray. Will you leave a message?” 
Harry wheeled round. He felt that the bullet which had gone through his back had lodged in Joan’s heart. 
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ous summer when he had taken his swim 
with the young people, enjoyed his sun- 
bath at the feet of slim and beautiful 
girls and looked forward to a stiff cock- 
tail in his bath-house like a natural and 
irresponsible old buck. 

Gilbert Palgrave faced him, an 
almost silent man who, to Mrs. Ho- 
sack’s great and continually voiced dis- 
tress, allowed her handsomely paid 
cook’s efforts to go by contemptuously 
untouched. It rendered her own appetite 
all the more conspicuous. 


OR two reasons Hosack was not 

happy. One was because Mrs. Bar- 
net Thatcher was seated on his right pelt- 
ing him with brightness, and the other 
because Joan, on his left, looked clean 
through his head whenever he tried to 
engage her in sentimental sotto voce. 

Gayety was left to Prim and the 
wounded Englishman and to young 
Oldershaw and the towering Regina, 
who continually threw back her head to 
emit howls of laughter at Barclay’s 
drolleries while she displayed the large 
red cavern of her mouth and all her 
wonderful teeth. After every one of 
these exhausting paroxysms she said, 
with her characteristic exuberance of 
sociability: ‘“Isn’t he the dest thing? 
Don’t you think he’s the most fascinat- 
ing creature?” to anyone whose eye she 
caught—a nice, big, beautiful, insincere 
girl who had been taught at her fash- 
ionable school that in order to succeed 
in society and help things along, she 
must rave about everything in extrava- 
gant language and make as much noise 
as her lungs would permit. Oh, these 
fashionable schools and their grotesque 
distortions! How long will it be before 
well-off parents revolt against them and 
permit their daughters to return to the 
atmosphere of old-fashioned self-control 
and unaffectedness? How much better 
off both they and their girls will be for 
the change! 

Joan’s unusual lack of spirits was 
noticed by everyone, and especially, 
with grim satisfaction, by Gilbert Pal- 
grave. With a return of optimism he 
told himself that his rudeness expressed 
so pungently had had its effect. He con- 
gratulated himself upon having, at last, 
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been able to show Joan the sort of fool- 
ish figure that she cut in his sight and 
even went so far as to persuade himself 
that, after -all, she must do something 
more than like him to be so silent and 
depressed. 

His deductions were, however, as 
hopelessly wrong as usual. His drastic 
criticism had been like water on a duck’s 
back. It inspired amusement and noth- 
ing else. It was his remark—that Mar- 
tin Gray had chucked her and found 
some human real person—that had 
stuck ; and this, with the efficiency of a 
surgeon’s knife, had cut her sham com- 
placence and opened up the old wound 
from which she had tried so hard to per- 
suade herself that she had recovered. 
Martin—Martin—what was he doing? 
Where was he, and where was that girl 
with the white face and the red lips and 
the hair that came out of a bottle? 

The old overwhelming desire to see 
Martin again had been unconsciously 
set blazing by this tactless and pro- 
voked man. It was so passionate and 
irresistible that she could hardly re- 
main at the table until the replete Mrs. 
Hosack rose, rattling with beads. And 
when, after what seemed to be an in- 
terminable time, this happened and the 
party adjourned to the shaded veranda 
to smoke and catch the faint breeze from 
the sea, she instantly beckoned to Harry 
and made for the drawing-room. 

In this furniture-beclogged room all 
the windows were open, but the blazing 
sun of the morning had left it hot and 
stuffy. A hideous squatting Chinese 
goddess whose tongue, by a mechanical 
appliance, lolled from side to side, ap- 
peared to be panting for breath, and the 
cut flowers in numerous pompous vases 
hung their limp heads. It was a gor- 
geously hot day. 

Young Oldershaw bounded in, the 
picture of unrealized health. His tan 
was almost black, and his teeth and the 
whites of his eyes positively gleamed. 

“Didn’t I hear you tell Prim last 
night that you’d had a letter from your 
cousin ?”” 

“Old Howard?” he answered. “Yes.” 

“Is Martin with him?” It was an 
inspiration, an uncanny piece of femi- 
nine intuition. 
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Young Oldershaw was honest. “He's 
staying with Gray,” he said reluctantly. 

“Where?” 

“At Devon.” 

“Devon? Isn’t that the place we 
drove to the other day—with a little 
club and a sort of pier, and sailboats 
gliding about?” 

“Yes. They’ve got one.” 

Ah, that was why she had had a 
queer feeling of Martinism while she 
had sat there having tea, watching the 
white sails against the sky. Martin 
must have been on one of those boats 
bending gracefully to the wind. 

“Where are they living?” 

“In a cottage that belongs to a pal 
of Gray’s, so far as I could gather.” 

In a cottage, together! Then the girl 
whom she had called Fairy—the girl 
who was human and real, according to 
Gilbert—couldn’t be, surely couldn’t be, 
with them. 

“Will you drive me over?” she asked. 

“When ?” 

“Now.” 

“Why, of course, Joan, if I—must,” 
he said. It somehow seemed to him to 
be wrong and incredible that she had a 
husband, this girl, so free and young 
and at the very beginning of things, like 
himself, and whom he had grown into 
the habit of regarding as his special— 
well, hardly property, but certainly com- 
panion and playmate. 

“If you’re not keen about it, Harry, 
I'll get Mr. Hosack or a chauffeur. 
Pray don’t let me take you an inch out 
of your way.” 

In an instant he was off his stilts and 
on his marrow-bones. ‘Please don’t 
look like that and say those things. 
You’ve only got to tell me what you 
want, and I’ll get it. You know that.” 

“Thank you, Harry; the sooner the 
better, then,” she said with a smile that 
lighted up her face like a sunbeam. She 
must see Martin—she must, she must! 
The old longing had come back. It 
was like a pain. And being with How- 
ard Oldershaw in that cottage, he was 
alone ; and being alone, he had got back 
into his armor. She had a clean slate. 

“Hurry, hurry!” she said. 

And when Harry hurried, as he did 
then, though with a curious misgiving, 


there were immediate results. Before 
Joan had chosen a hat,—and for once it 
was difficult to make a choice,—she 
heard his whistle and from the window 
of her bedroom saw him seated, hatless, 
and sunburned to the roots of his fair 
hair, in his low-lying two-seater. 

It was, at his pace, a short run east- 
ward over sandy roads lined with 
stunted oaks and thick undergrowth of 
poison ivy, scrub and ferns—character- 
istic Long Island country, with here a 
group of small untidy shacks, and there 
a farm and outhouses with stone walls 
and scrap-heaps, clothes drying on a 
line, chickens on the ceaseless hunt and 
a line of geese prowling aimlessly, easily 
set a-cackle—a primitive, end-of-every- 
where sort of country. It all had the 
look of No Man’s Land—unreclaimed 
and unreclaimable. 

For a little while nothing was said. 
Out of a clear sky the sun beat down 
upon the car and the brown sand of the 
narrow road. Many times the boy shot 
sidelong glances at the silent girl beside 
him, burning to ask questions about this 
husband who was never mentioned and 
who appeared to him to be something 
of a myth and a mystery. Harry didn’t 
love Joan, because it had been mutually 
agreed that he shouldn’t. But he held 
her in the sort of devoted affection 
which, when it exists between a boy and 
a girl, is very good and rare and even 
beautiful, and puts them close to the 
angels. 

Presently, catching one of these 
deeply concerned glances, she put her 
little shoulder against his shoulder in a 
sisterly way. ‘Goon, then, Harry,” she 
said. ‘Ask me about it. I know you 
want to know.” 


ND he did. Somehow he felt that 
he ought to know, that he had the 
right. After all, he had stopped him- 
self from loving her at her urgent re- 
quest, and their friendship was the best 
thing that he had ever known. And he 
began with: ‘When did you do it?” 
“Away back in history,” she said, ‘or 
so it seems. It’s really only a few 
months.” 
“A few months! But you can hardly 
have been with him any time.” 
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“I have never really been with him,” 
she said. She wanted him to know 
everything. Now that the wound was 
open again, and Martin in possession of 
her once more, she felt that she must 
talk about it all to some one—and who 
could be better than Harry, who was so 
like a brother? 

The boy couldn’t believe that she 
meant what she implied, but he would 
have bitten off his tongue rather than 
put a direct question. “Is he such a 
rotter?”’ he asked instead. 

“He’s not a rotter. He’s just Martin 
—generous, sensitive, dead-straight and 
as reliable as a liner. You and he were 
made in twin molds.” 

He flushed with pleasure—but it was 
like meeting a new Joan, a serious, 
laughterless Joan, with an odd little 
quiver in her voice and tears behind her 
eyes. He felt a new sense of responsi- 
bility by being confided in—older, too. 
It was queer, this sudden switch from 
thoughtless -gayety to something which 
was like illness in a house and which 
made Joan almost unrecognizable. 

He began again: “But then—” he 
said, and stopped. 

“I’m the rotter,” she said. “It’s be- 
cause of me that he’s in Devon and I’m 
at Easthampton, that he’s sailing with 
your cousin and I’m playing the fool 
with Gilbert. I was a kid, Harry, and 
thought I might go on being a kid for a 
bit; and everything has gone wrong 
and all the blame is mine.” 

“You're only a kid now,” said Harry. 
trying to find excuses for her. He re- 
sented her taking all the blame. 

She shook her head. ‘No, I’m not. 
I’m only pretending to be. I came to 
Easthampton to pretend to be. All the 
time you’ve known me I’ve been pre- 
tending — pretending to pretend. I 
ceased to be a kid before the spring was 
over—when I came face to face with 
something I had driven Martin to do; 
and it broke me, Harry. I’ve been bluff- 
ing since then—bluffing myself that I 
didn’t care and that it wasn’t my fault. 
I might have kept it up a bit longer, 
even to the end of the summer, but Gil- 
bert said something this morning that 
took the linchpin out of the sham and 
brought it all about my ears.” 


And there was another short silence 
—if it could be called silence, with 
the whirring of the engine and the boy 
driving with the throttle out. 

“You care for him, then?” he asked 
finally, looking at her. 

She nodded, and the tears came. 

It was a great shock to him somehow 
—he couldn’t quite say why. This girl 
had, as she had said, played the fool 
with Gilbert—led the man on and 
teased him into desperation. Harry 
loathed the supercilious fellow and 
didn’t give a hang how much he suf- 
fered. Anyway, he was married and 
ought to have known better. But what 
hit- was the fact that all the while she 
had loved this Martin of hers—she, by 
whom he dated things, who had given 
him a new point of view about girls and 
who was his own best pal. That was 
not- up to her form, and somehow it 
hurt. 

And she saw that it did and was 
deeply sorry and ashamed. Was she to 
have a bad effect on every man she met? 
“I wont make excuses, Harry,” she said. 
“They’re so hopeless.- But I want you 
to know that I sprang into marriage be- 
fore I’d given a thought to what it all 
meant, and I took it as a lark, a chap- 
ter in my adventure, something that I 
could easily stop and look at after I’d 
seen and done everything and was a 
little breathless. I thought that Martin 
had gone into it in the same spirit, and 
that for the joke of the thing we were 
just going to play at keeping house, as 
we might have played at being Indians 
away in the woods. It was the easiest 
way out of a hole I was in, and made it 
possible for me not to creep back to my 
grandmother and take a whipping like 
a dog. Do you understand ?” 


HE boy nodded. He had seen her 

do things and heard her say things 
on the spur of the moment that were 
almost as unbelievable. His sympathy 
and quick perception were like water to 
her. And it was indescribably good to 
be believed without incredulous side- 
looks and suspicions, half-smiles such as 
Hosack—and some of the others who 
had lost their fineness in the world— 
would have given. 
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“And when. Martin—who was to me 
then just what you are, Harry dear— 
came up to my room in his own particu- 
lar natural way, I thought it was hard 
luck to: be taken so literally and. not be 
left alone to find my wings for a little. 
I had just escaped from a long term of 
subjection, and I wanted to have the joy 
of being free—quite absolutely free. 
Still not thinking, I sent him away; and 
like a brick he went; and I didn’t sup- 
pose it really mattered to him, any more 
than it did to me. And honestly, if it 
had mattered, it wouldn’t have made 
any difference, because I had promised 
myself to hit it up and work off the 
marks of my shackles, and I was full of 
the ‘Who cares?’ feeling. 

“And then Gilbert Palgrave came 
along and helped turn my head. Oh, 
what a perfect little fool I was, what a 
precocious, shallow, selfish little fool! 
And while I was having what I im- 
agined was a good time and seeing life, 


Martin was wandering about alone, suf-_ 


fering from two things that aren’t good 
for boys—injustice and ingratitude. 
hath ge And then of course I woke up 
and saw things straight and knew his 
value, and when I went to get him and 
begin all over again—he wasn’t mine. 
I'd lost him.” 

The boy’s’ eyebrows contracted 
sharply. ‘What a beastly shame!” he 
said. “I mean for both of you.” He 
included Martin because he liked him 
now, reading between the lines. He 
must be an awfully decent chap who 
had had a pretty bad time. 

“Yes,” said Joan, “it is, for both of 
us.” And she was grateful to him for 
such a complete understanding—grate- 
ful for Martin, too. They might have 
been brothers, these beys. ‘But for 
you, Easthampton would have been im- 
possible,” she added. “I don’t mean the 
house or the place or the sea, which is 
glorious. I mean from what I have 
forced myself to do. I came down la- 
beled, ‘Who cares?’ caring all the time ; 
and just to share my hurt with some one 
I’ve made Gilbert care too. He’s in an 
ugly mood. I feel that he’ll make me 
pay some day—in full. But I’m not 
afraid to be alone now and drop my 
bluff, because I believe Martin is wait- 


ing for me and is back in armor again 
with your cousin. And I believe the 
old look will come into his eyes when he 
sees me, and he’ll hear me ask him to for- 
give and will go back and play at house 
in earnest. Harry, I believe that. “Little 
as I deserve it, I’m going to have an- 
other chance given to me—every mile 


-we go I feel that! After all, I’m awfully 


young, and I’ve kept my slate clean and 
I ought to be given another chance— 
oughtn’t 1?” 


ARRY nodded and presently 
brought the car to a stop under the 
shadow of the little clubhouse. Half a 
dozen other cars were parked there, and 
a colored chauffeur was sitting on the 
steps of the back entrance, fast asleep 
with his chin on his chest. The small 
but vigorous orchestra was playing a 
fox-trot on the far veranda, and the 
sound of shuffling feet resembled that 
of a man cleaning something with sand- 
paper. There was an army of flies on 
the screen door of the kitchen and on 
several galvanized iron pails stuffed 
with ginger-ale bottles and orange peels. 
“We'll leave the car here,” said 
Harry, ‘“‘and go and have a look for the 
cottage. It'll be easy to find. There 
aren't many of ’em, if I remember 
right.” 

Joan took his arm. She had begun to 
tremble. ‘“Let’s go this way first,” she 
said, going the right way by instinct. 

“If they’re in,” said Harry, “and I 
should guess they are,—there’s no wind, 
—I’ll draw old Howard off for an hour 
or so.” 

“Yes, please do, Harry.” 

And they went up the sandy incline 
over the thick undergrowth, and the sun 
blazed down on the shining water and 
half a dozen canvas-covered catboats 
and the little pier. Several people were 
sitting on it in bathing clothes, and 
some one was teaching a little girl to 
swim. The echo of her gurgling laugh- 
ter and little cries came to them clearly. 
The sound of music and shuffling feet 
grew fainter and fainter. Gardiner’s 
Island lay up against the horizon like a 
Tong inflated sand-bag. Three or four 
large butterflies gamboled in the shim- 
mering air. 
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Away out, heading. homeward, Mar- 
tin’s yawl, with Irene lying full-stretch 
on the roof of the cabin, and Howard 
whistling for a wind, crept through the 
water inch by inch. With the tiller un- 
der one arm and an empty pipe in his 
mouth sat Martin, thinking about Joan. 


[FEARING voices, Tootles looked up 
from a book she was trying to read. 
She had been lying in the hammock on 
the stoop of the cottage for an hour, 
waiting for Martin. It had taken her a 
long time to do her hair, and immense 
pains to satisfy herself that she looked 
nice—for Martin. Her plan was cut 
and dried in her mind, and she had been 
killing time with all the impatience and 
throbbing of nerves of one who had 
brought herself up to a crisis which 
meant either success and joy, or failure 
and a drab world. She couldn’t bear to 
go through another day without bring- 
ing about a decision. She felt that she 
had to jog Fate’s elbow, whatever was 
to be the result. She had discovered 
from a casual remark of Howard’s that 
Martin, those hot nights, had taken to 
sleeping on the boat. Her plan, delib- 
erately conceived as a follow-up to what 
had happened out under the stars the 
night before, was to swim out to it and 
wait for him in the cabin. She knew, 
no one so well, that it was in the nature 
of a forlorn hope, knowing Martin; 
but she was desperate. She loved him 
untranslatably, to the utter extinction 
of the little light of modesty which her 
hand-to-mouth existence had left burn- 
ing. She wanted love or death, and she 
would put up this last fight for love with 
all the unscrupulousness of a woman. 

She saw two people coming toward 
the cottage, a tall, fair, sun-tanned 
youth, hatless and frank-eyed like Mar- 
tin, and— 

She got up. A cold hand seemed sud- 
denly to have been placed on her heart. 
Joan—it was Joan, the girl who once 
before, at Martin’s house, had sent the 
earth spinning from under her feet and 
put Martin suddenly behind barbed 
wire. What hideous trick was this of 
Fate’s? Why was this moment the one 
chosen for the appearance of this girl, 
the wife? This moment—Aer moment? 
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Fight? With tooth and nail, with all 
the cunning and ingenuity of a member 
of the female species, to protect what 
she regarded as her own. She and her 
plan against the world—that was what 
it was. Thank God, Martin was not in 
sight. She had a free hand. 

She had not been seen. A thick 
honeysuckle growing up the pillar had 
hidden her. She slipped into the house 
quickly, her heart beating in her throat. 

“T’ll try this,” said Harry. “Wait 
here.” He left Joan within a few feet 
of the stoop, went up the two steps, and 
not finding a bell, knocked on the screen 
door. In less than an instant he saw 
the girl with bobbed hair come forward. 
“T’m sorry to trouble you,” he said with 
a little bow. “I thought Mr. Gray 
might live here.” And he turned to go. 
Obviously it was the wrong house. 

Very clearly and distinctly Tootles 
spoke. “Mr. Gray does live here. I’m 
Mrs. Gray. Will you leave a message?” 

Harry wheeled round. He felt that 
the bullet which had gone through his 
back had lodged in Joan’s heart. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but no word 
came. 


OOTLES spoke again, even more 

clearly and distinctly. She intended 
that her voice should travel. ‘My hus- 
band wont be back for several days,” 
she said, “but I shall be very glad to 
tell him that you called, if you will leave 
your name.” 

“It—it doesn’t matter,” said Harry, 
stammering. And after an irresolute, 
unhappy pause, turned to go. 

He went straight to Joan. She was 
standing with her eyes shut and both 
hands on her heart, as white as a white 
rose. She looked like a slim young tree 
that had been struck by lightning. 

“Joan,” he said, “Joan!” And he 
touched her arm. 

There was no answer. 

“Joan,” he said again. “Joan!” 

With a little sob she tottered for- 
ward. He caught her, blazing with 
anger at having her so hurt, inarticu- 
late with indignation and a huge sympa- 
thy; and with the one strong desire to 
get her away from that place, he picked 
her up in his arms,—a dead, delicious 
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weight,—carried her down the incline 
of sand and undergrowth to his car, put 
her in ever so gently, got in himself, 
backed the machine out, turned it and 
drove away. 

And Tootles, breathing hard and 
shaking, stood on tne edge of the stoop 
and with tears streaming down her face 
watched the car become a speck and 
disappear. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HE sun had gone down, and the 
| last of its lingering glory had 
died before the yaw] managed to 
cajole her way back to her mooring. 
Dinner was ready by the time the hun- 
gry threesome, laughing and talking, ar- 
rived at the cottage. Howard, spoiling 
for a cocktail, made for the small square 
dining-room, and Irene waved her hand 
to Tootles, cried out, ‘‘Cheero, dearie! 
You missed a speedy trip—I don’t 
think!” and took her into the house to 
tidy up in the one bathroom. Martin 
drew up short on the edge of the stoop, 
listened and looked about, holding his 
breath. It was most odd, but—there 
was something in the still air that had 
the sense of Joan in it. 

After a moment, during which his 
very soul ached for a sight of her, he 
stumped into the living-room and rang 
the bell impatiently. 

The imperturbable Judson appeared 
at once, his eyebrows slightly raised. 

“Has anyone been here while I’ve 
been away?” asked Martin. 

“No sir—no one except Miss Capper, 
who’s been reading on the stoop.” 

“You’re quite sure?” 

“You never can be quite sure about 
anything in this life, sir, but / saw no 
one.” 

“Oh,” said Martin. “All right, 
then.” But when he was alone, he 
stood again, listening and _ looking. 
There was nothing of Joan in the room. 
A mixture of honeysuckle and tobacco 
and the aroma of cooking that had 
slipped through the swing door into the 
kitchen—that was all. Martin sighed 
deeply and said to himself, “Not yet. I 
must go on waiting,” and went upstairs 
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to his bedroom. He could hear Irene’s 
voice above the rush of water in the 
bathroom, and Howard’s raised in song. 
In the trees outside his window a bird 
was piping to its mate, and in the damp 
places here and there the frogs had 
already begun to try their voices for 
their community chorus. It was a 
peaceful earth, thereabouts, — falsely 
peaceful. An acute ear could easily 
have detected an angry roar of guns 
that came ever nearer and nearer, and 
caught the whisper of a voice calling 
and calling. 

When Martin returned to the wood- 
lined sitting-room with its large brick 
chimney, its undergraduate chairs and 
plain oak furniture, its round, thick, 
blue-and-white mats and disorderly 
bookcase, Tootles was there, a Tootles 
with a high chin, a half-defiant smile 
and honeysuckle at her belt. 

“Tootles !” 

“Ves * ed 

“Have you been alone all the after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes.” (Fight? Tooth and nail!) 
“Except for the flies! Why, boy?” 

“Oh, nothing. I thought—I mean, 
I wondered—but it doesn’t matter. By 
gum, you have made the room look 
smart, haven’t you? Good old Tootles! 
Even a man’s room can be made to look 
like something when a girl takes an in- 
terest in it.” 

If she had been a dog, she would have 
wagged her tail and crinkled up her 
nose and jumped up to put her nozzle 
against his hand. As it was, she flushed 
with pleasure and gave a little laugh. 
She was a thousandfold repaid for all 
her pains. But during the first half of 
a meal made riotous by the invincible 
Howard and the animated Irene, Tootles 
sat very quiet and thoughtful and even 
a little awed. How could Martin have 
sensed the fact that she had been there? 
Could she, could she possibly hope to 
win against such a handicap? She 
would see—she would see. It was her 
last card. But during all the rest of the 
meal she saw the picture of a muscular, 
sun-tanned youth carrying that pretty 
unconscious thing down the incline to 
a car; and all against her will, Tootles 
was sorry. Gee, it was a queer world. 
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The porch called them when they left 
the boxlike dining-room. It was still 
hot and airless. But the mosquitoes 
were out with voracious appetite, and 
discretion held them to the living-room. 
Irene flung herself on the bumpy sofa 
with a cigarette between her lips and a 
box near her elbow. ‘“This’s the life!” 
she said. “I shall never be able to go 
back to lil old Broadway and grease- 
paint and a dog-kennel in chorusland.” 

“Sufficient for the day,” said Howard, 
loosening his belt. “If a miracle-man 
blew in here right now with a million 
dollars in each hand and said, ‘Howard 
Guthrie Oldershaw, this is all yours if 
you'll come to the City,’ I’'d—” 

Irene leaned forward with her mouth 
open and her round eyes as big as head- 
lights. “Well?” 

“Take it and come right back.” 

“You disappoint me, Funny-face. Go 
to the piano and hit the notes. That’s 
all you’re fit for.” 

It was a baby grand, much out of 
tune; but Howard, bulging over the 
stool, made it sound like an orchestra— 
a cabaret orchestra—and ran from 
Grieg to Jerome Kern and back to Gou- 
nod, syncopating everything with the 
gusto and the sense of time that is al- 
most peculiar to a colored professional. 
Then he suddenly burst into song and 
sang about a baby in the soft, round, 
high baritone of all men who run to 
fat, and with the same quite charming 
sympathy. A useful, excellent fellow, 
amazingly unself-conscious and gifted. 

Martin was infinitely content to lis- 
ten and lie back in a deep chair with a 
pipe between his teeth, the memories of 
good evenings at Yale curling up in his 
smoke. And Tootles, thinking and 
thinking, sat Pucklike at his feet, with 
her warm shoulders against his knees. 
Not in her memory could sh? delve for 
pleasant things—not yet. Eh, but some 
day she might be among the lucky ones, 
if—if her plan went through. 

Howard lighted another cigarette at 
the end of the song, but before he could 
get his hands on the notes again, Irene 
bounded to her feet and went over to 
the piano. 

“Say, can you play ‘Love’s Epitome’ ?” 

She pronounced it “Eppy-tomy.” 


“Can a duck swim?” asked Howard, 
resisting a temptation to emit a howl of 
mirth. She was too good a sort to chaff 
about her frequent maltreatment of the 
language. 

“Go ahead, then, and I’ll give you 
all a treat.” 


HE played the sentimental prelude of 

this characteristic product of the 
vaudeville stage, every note of which 
was plagiarized from a thousand plagiar- 
isms, and which imagined that eternity 
rhymed with serenity and mother with 
weather. With gestures that could be- 
long to no other school than that of 
the twice-dailies, and the shrill nasal 
voice that inevitably goes with them, 
Irene with the utmost solemnity went 
solidly through the whole appalling 
thing. 

To Tootles it was very moving, and 
she was proud of her friend. Martin 
almost died of it, and Howard was weak 
from suppressed laughter. It was the 
first time that Irene had shown the boys 
what she could do, and she was delighted 
at their enthusiastic applause. She 
would have rendered another of the 
same sort gladly enough—she knew doz- 
ens of them—if Tootles had not given 
her a quick look and risen to her feet. 

“Us for the downy,” she said, and 
put the palm of her hand on Martin’s 
lips. He kissed it. 

“Not yet,” said Howard. “It’s early.” 

“Late enough for those who get up 
at dawn, old dear. Come on, Irene.” 

And Irene, remembering what her 
friend had said that morning, played the 
game loyally, although most reluctant 
to leave that pleasant atmosphere, and 
said “Good night.” And she was in 
such good voice, and Howard played her 
accompaniment like a streak! 

Tootles took her hand away gently, 
gave Martin a little disturbing smile, 
put her arm round the robust shoulders 
of her chum, opened the screen door and 
was gone. 

Howard immediately left the piano. 
He had only played to keep things 
merry and bright. “Me for a drink,” 
he said. “And I think I’ve earned it.” 

Martin’s teeth gleamed as he gave one 
of his silent laughs. 
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“How well you know me, old son!” 
he said. 

“Of course. But—why?” 

“T like Tootles awfully. She’s one 
in a million. But somehow it’s—oh, I 
dunno—mighty difficult to talk to her.” 

“Poor little devil!” said Howard in- 
voluntarily. 

“But she’s having a real good time— 
isn’t she?” 

“Ts she?” He helped himself to a 
mild highball in reluctant deference to 
his weight. 

“T’ve never seen her look so well,” 
said Martin. 

Wondering whether to tell the truth 
about her state of mind, which his 
quick, sophisticated eyes had _ very 
quickly mastered,, Howard drank, and 
decided that he wouldn’t. It would 
only make things uncomfortable for 
Martin and be of no service to Tootles. 
If she loved him, poor little soul, and 
he was not made of the stuff to take 
advantage of it, well, there it was. He 
himself was different; but then, he had 
no Joan as a silent third. No, he 
would let things alone. Poor old 
Tootles! 

“Great weather,” he said, wrenching 
the conversation into a harmless general- 
ity. “Are you sleeping on the yaw! to- 
night?” 

“Yes,” replied Martin. “It’s won- 
derful on the water. So still. I can 
hear the stars whisper.” 

“Most of the stars I know get precious 
noisy at night,” said Howard, character- 
istically unable to let such a chance go 
by. Then he grew suddenly grave and 
sat down. “Martin, I’m getting fright- 
fully fed up with messing about in 
town. I’m going to turn a mental and 
physical somersault and get a bit of 
self-respect.” 

“Oh? How’s that, old man.” 

“It’s this war, I think. I’ve been 
reading a book by a man called Philip 
Gibbs. Martin, I’m going to Plattsburg 
this August to see if they can make 
something of me.” 

Martin got up. “I’m with you,” he 
said. “If ever we get into this busi- 
ness, I’m. going to be among the first 
bunch to go. So we may as well know 
something. Well, how about turning 
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in now? There'll be a wind to-morrow. 
Hear the trees?”’ He filled his pocket 
with cigarettes and slung a_ white 
sweater over his shoulder. 

“All right,” said Howard. “TI shall 
read down here a bit. I wont forget to 
turn out and lock up.” He had for- 
gotten one night, and Judson had re- 
ported him. 

“Good night, old son 

“Good night, old man!” 


y? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


E was not given much to reading, 
H but when Martin left the cottage 

and stood out in the liquid sil- 
ver of the moon under the vast dome 
which dazzled with stars, and he 
caugh the flash of fireflies among the 
undergrowth that were like the lanterns 
of the fairies, a line came into his mind 
that he liked and repeated several times, 
rather whimsically pleased with him- 
self for having found it at exactly the 
right moment. It was “the witching 
hour of night.” 

He remained on top of the incline for 
a little while, moved to that spirit of 
the realization of God which touches 
the souls of sensitive men when they.are 
awed by the wonder and the beauty of 
the earth. He stood quite still, disem- 
bodied for the moment, uplifted, stirred, 
with all the scents and all the whisper- 
ings about him, humble, childlike, able, 
in that brief flight of ecstasy, to under- 
stand the language of another world. 

And then the stillness was suddenly 
cut by a scream of vacuous laughter, 
probably that of an exuberant Irish 
maidservant, carrying on, most likely, 
a rough flirtation with a chauffeur. 

It brought Martin back to earth like 
the stick of a rocket. But he didn’t go 
down immediately to the water. He sat 
there and nursed his knees and began 
to think. Whether it was Howard’s un- 
expected talk of Plattsburg and of be- 
ing made something of or not, he didn’t 
know. What he did know was that he 
was suddenly filled with a sort of fright. 
“Good Lord,” he said to himself, 
“time’s rushing away, and I’m nearly 
twenty-five. I’m as old as some men 
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who have done things and made things 
and are planted on their feet. What 
have J done? What am / fit to do? 
Nearly twenty-five, and I’m still playing 
games like a schoolboy! What’s my 
father saying? ‘We count it death to 
falter, not to die!’ Ive been faltering 
—and before I know anything about it 
I shall be thirty. This can’t go on. 
This waiting for Joan is faltering. If 
she’s not coming to me, I must go to her. 
If it’s not coming right, it must end 
and I must get mended and begin again. 
I can’t just stand in Father’s shoes. It 
isn’t fair, or straight. 1 must push up 
a rung and carry things on for him. 
I’m nearly twenty-five Joan— 
to-morrow. ‘That’s the thing to do.” 
He got up and strode quickly down to 
the water. “If she’s going to be my 
wife, that’s a good step on. She can 
help me like no one but my father. And 
then I’ll make something of myself. 
If not, if not,—no faltering, Gray,— 
I'll do it alone for both their sakes.” 

He chucked his sweater into the 
dinghy, shoved it off the beach, sprang 
in and rowed strongly toward the yawl. 

The yawl was lying alone, aloof from 
the other small-craft anchored near the 
pier. Her mast seemed taller and her 
lines more graceful, silhouetted against 
the sky silvered by the moon. It was 
indeed the witching hour of night. 

He got aboard and tied up the dinghy, 
cast a look round to see that everything 
was shipshape, took in a deep breath 
and went into the cabin. He was not 
tired and never had felt less like sleep. 
His brain was clear as though a fog 
had risen from it, and energy beat in 
him like a running engine. He would 
light the lamp, get into his pajamas and 
think about to-morrow and Joan. He 
was mighty glad he had made a decision. 

Stooping, he lighted the lamp, turned 
—and gave a gasp. 

There, curled up like a water-sprite 
on the unmade bunk, lay Tootles in 
bathing clothes, holding a rubber cap 
in her hand, her head, with its golden 
bobbed hair, dented into a cushion. 


OR a moment Tootles pretended to 
be asleep, but anxiety to see how 
Martin was looking was too much for 
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her. Also her clothes were wet and not 
very comfortable. She opened her eyes 
and sat up. 

“My dear Tootles!” said Martin. 
“‘What’s the idea? You said you were 
going home to bed.” 

She would rather that he had been 
angry than amused. “It was the night,” 
she said, “and something in the air. I 
just had to bathe and swim out here. 
I didn’t think you’d be coming yet. I 
suppose you think I’m bug-house.” 

“No, I don’t. If I hadn’t taken my 
bathing-suit to the cottage to be mended, 
I’d have a dip myself. Cigarette?’ He 
held one out. 

. But she shook her head. How fright- 

fully natural and brotherly this boy 
was, she thought. Was her last desper- 
ate card to be as useless as all the rest 
of the pack? 

“Feel a bit chilly? You'd better put 
on this sweater.” 

She took it from him but laid it aside. 
“No. The air’s too warm,” she said. 
“Oh ho, I’m so sleepy!” And she 
stretched herself out again with her 
hands under her head. 

“I’m not,” said Martin. “I’m tre- 
mendously awake. Let’s talk, if you’re 
not in a hurry to get back.” 

“I’m very happy here,” she answered. 
“But must we have that lamp? It 
glares and makes the cabin hot.” 

“The moon’s better than all the 
lamps,” said Martin, and put it out. He 
sat on his bunk, and the gleam of his 
cigarette came and went. It was like 
a big firefly in the half-dark cabin. 
“To-morrow,” he said to himself with 
a tingle running through his blood, “‘to- 
morrow—-and Joan.” 

Tootles waited for him to speak. She 
might as well have been miles away, 
for all she affected him. He seemed to 
have forgotten that she was alive. 

He had. And there was a long si- 
lence. 

“‘To-morrow—and Joan,’ he mused. 
“That’s it. I'll go over to Easthampton 
and take her away from that house and 
talk to her. This time I'll break every- 
thing down and tell her what she means 
to me. I’ve never told her that.” 

“He doesn’t care,” thought Tootles. 
“I’m no more than an old shoe to him.” 
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“If I’d told her, it might have made 
a difference. Even if she had laughed 
at me, she would have had something 
to catch hold of if she wanted it. By 
Jove, I wish I’d had the pluck to tell 
her.” 

“He even looks at me and doesn’t see 
me,” she went on thinking, her hopes 
withering like cut flowers, her eagerness 
petering out, and a great humiliation 
creeping over her. ‘“What’s the matter 
with me? Some people think I’m pretty 
—Irene does. And last night, when I 
kissed him, there was an answer 
Has that girl come between us again?” 
And so they went on, these two, divided 
by a thousand miles, each absorbed in 
individual thought, and there was a 
long queer silence. But she was there 
to fight, and having learned one side of 
men during her sordid pilgrimage, and 
having an ally in Nature, she got up 
and sat down on the bunk at his side, 
snuggling close. 

“Vou are cold, Tootles,” he said, and 
put his arm round her. 

And hope revived like a dying fire 
licked by a sudden breeze, and she 
rested her bobbed head on his broad 
shoulder. 

But he was away again, miles and 
miles away, thinking back, unfolding 
all the moments of his first companion- 
ship with Joan and looking at them 
wistfully to try and find some tender- 
ness—thinking forward, with the pic- 
ture of Joan’s face before him and 
wondering what would come into her 
eyes when he laid his heart bare for her 
gaze. 

Waiting and waiting, on the steady 
rise and fall of his chest—poor little 
starved Tootles, poor little devil— 
tears began to gather, tears hot as blood, 
and at last they broke and burst in an 
awful torrent, and she flung herself face 
down upon the other bunk, crying inco- 
herently to God to let her die. 

And once more the boy’s spirit, wan- 


dering high in pure air, fell like the 
stick of a rocket, and he sprang up and 
bent over the pitiful little form—not 
understanding, because Joan held his 
heart and kept it clean. 

“Tootles,” he cried out. “Dear old 
Tootles! What is it? What's hap- 
pened ?” 


UT there was only brotherliness in 

his kind touch, only the same solici- 
tude that he had shown her all along— 
nothing else, not a thing. And she knew 
it, at last, definitely. This boy was too 
different, too much the other girl’s— 
curse her for having all the luck! 

For an instant, for one final desperate 
instant, she was urged to try again, to 
fling aside control and restraint and with 
her trembling body pressed close and 
her eager arms clasped about his neck, 
pour out her love and make a passion- 
ate stammering plea for something— 
just something to put into her memory, 
her empty, loveless memory. But sud- 
denly, like the gleam of a lamp in a 
tunnel, her pride lighted up, the little 
streak of pride which had taken her 
unprofaned through all her sordid life, 
and she sat up, choked back her sobs 
and dried her face with the skirt of her 
bathing-dress. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said. “It’s the 
night or something. It got on my nerves, 
I suppose, like—like the throb of an 
organ. I dunno. I’m all right now, 
anyway.” And she stood in front of 
him bravely, with her chin up, but a 
breaking heart; and her attempt to 
make a laugh must surely have been en- 
tered by the Recording Angel in his 
book of human courage. 

But before Martin could say any- 
thing, she slipped into the cockpit, bal- 
anced herself on the ledge of the cabin- 
house, said “Good night, old dear,” 
waved her hand, dived into the silver 
water and swam strongly toward the 
beach. 
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[| » |NTOINE TADUSEC, 
| A mounted on light snowshoes, 
a lithe arresting figure, be 

furred, moccasined and wearing a wolf 
skin cap, lifted his head and glanced in 
bewilderment over the sleeping white- 
ness. Endless snow-waves, billows, 
hills and valleys spread from An- 
toine’s feet to three horizons. 

Upon the trapper’s left alone 

lay relief, for here a little 
sprucewood grew, as it were, 











an islet upon the moribund 

ocean. 
In the vast silence Antoine 
looked toward this wood with 
narrowed lids. And as he looked, ever 
and again a mass of snow would 
shift, slip from its branch and drop 


ee: % with a light thud upon the deep shroud 
< yyy beneath. 





1 6 Aft, ‘ 
Wty Antoine’s trap, at the foot of a low 


y Uys 
Wf, Vg Y tle spruce, had been sprung. His eyes 
focused upon the clenched steel. An 
bet D.J.tavim odor familiar and pungent made it 
i: Se self manifest upon the hunter’s keen 
Wy ~ senses, and bewilderment grew and be- 
came utter mystification. A fox had 


_— perry ep na rae or been taken from the trap. To right and 
y , ll dee egal Ge teleme tad left Antoine scrutinized the snow. But 
him, Antoine would have 


fought. save his own track leading to the fringe 
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of the little spruce-wood, save the light 
crisscross of the fox’s footfall, there 
was no track or impression of any kind. 

He examined the wood, but here again 
no trace of man or beast revealed itself. 
Tadusec wiped his brow with the back 
of a mittened hand. 

“This ver’ dam’ strange,” he re- 
marked. He felt at that moment the 
need of bland and pleasant oaths. He 
ewore for company in the spirit-haunted 
desolation, and to keep himself in good 
heart. For strange doubts and fears 
were dimly forming in his mind. Hav- 
ing thus proved his mastery of the great 
silence, he reset his trap, stepped into 
his snowshoes, fastened the thongs and 
set off along his line to the murmurous 
creak of his runners. 

The Tadusec line of traps was the 
most advantageous in the Labrador. 
From father to son, for five generations, 
had Tadusecs inherited that line. No 
lawyer’s script existed to proclaim the 
right of the Tadusecs to the hunting- 
grounds between Craig Lake and Heron 
River, but the fact was understood and 
accepted as inviolable by every trapper 
of the North. McHarrup, H. B. C. 
agent at Little Beaupré, had it that An- 
toine Tadusec received two thousand 
dollars yearly from skins paid for at 
Beaupré on behalf of the Company. 
And for three "successive years had An- 
toine brought the Post at least one silver 
or black fox. A silver or black fox is 
worth a score of red pelts, and is a thing 
of moment in the history of Beaupré. 
Great was the trapping-ground of the 
Tadusecs! Two matched silver foxes, 
brought in by Tadusec in 1912, fetched 
eight hundred dollars. 


F Nada mcipe pulling his hand-sled, 
reached the second trap of his line. 
Nothing was wrong. His third and 
fourth traps, still baited, were likewise 
untouched, were each awaiting a victim. 
His fifth trap, however, had been sprung 
at the hand of mystery, as was the first. 

Again Antoine stared at the empty 
clenched teeth. This time there was also 
no track, save of an animal moving 
toward the trap. Beyond that—noth- 
ing. A marten had slunk out of the 
wood and had met his fate there; but 
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who, or what powerful force, had re- 
moved the marten from the trap, was a 
black and fearful mystery to trapper 
Tadusec. 

Antoine, bred in Nature’s wide lap, 
knew things that were not of cities. An 
understanding of the spirit of the winds 
was his: he could read menace in the 
voice of the storm, in the turbulent roar 
of the rapids and in the watchful power 
of the mountains. Of a surety he knew 
there were spirits of the wind and the 
snow, and phantom masters of moun- 
tain, lake and stream. 

That night when Tadusec reached his 
tilt at Heron Lake shore, haunting fears 
fluttered his simple heart. He kept his 
spruce-burning stove at high pressure ; 
and cramped in the single-chambered 
wooden hut with his bunk against the 
wall, he thought of the winter stores 
stowed away in the loft, and did his best 
to thrust away the growing terror that 
had been creeping over him-during that 
day of sensation. Inherited memory, an 
uncharted sense, some power inexpli- 
cable, had given Antoine a religion of the 
North. The Curé of Beaupré could no 
more rid him of these superstitions than 
he could blanch his bronzed complexion 
or wipe the blue from his keen eyes. 
And Antoine to-night was afraid of 
those spirits in whose great, sky-domed 
house he dwelt. Always, Antoine knew, 
there were phantoms who whispered 
things at the door of his tilt in the long 
quiet of the night. In wild snowfields 
voices rose up beside him and led him to 
good hunting, telling him it was an ill 
thing for him to go this way, or that. 

Antoine fed his stove with many 
chunks of spruce. Shadows rose and 
fell on his blackened, confined walls. 
When the night had grown utterly dark. 
he looked out for a moment at the span- 
gle of stars. An inexplicable crackle, as 
of electric sparks, which accompanies 
Northern nights when the thermometer 
is down in the sixties, seemed to speak 
inimically to him. 

In black terror he drew shut the door 
of his tilt. 

The spirits of the North had ranged 
themselves against him. In some strange 
way he had offended. His traps had 
been ravished. And so to-morrow they 
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would again be ravished, and again and 
again, until his stores gave out and he 
returned ruined to Beaupré—or until the 
whiteness of the snow drew a veil over 
his eyes. After that, white blindness 
would send him circling aimlessly and 
aimlessly until the powers invisible 
pulled him down, the snow drifted over 
him, and the end came. 

Antoine drew back into his tilt and 
cowered over the blazing stove. He 
went to sleep thus, gripping his brown 
scapular, fighting in childhood prayers 
against impalpable enemies that peopled 
the night world outside. 


HEN daybreak came, Antoine re- 

gained his courage, called himself 
a fool, slapped his chest, made himself 
a good breakfast, apportioned himself 
an extra stimulation of tea and set off 
for the day to visit his line of traps. But 
in the late afternoon he came upon a 
tlLing that caused his hair to lift and 
creep beneath his tight wolfskin cap. 
Another trap had been ravished. He 
had been bereft of another good skin. 
And’ this time ‘there was a track; a 
strange impression of footsteps led direct 
from a distant copse to the very place 
where his trap had been laid. In the 
half-light Antoine examined the mys- 
terious footfall with awe-stricken eyes— 
for the imprint was neither human nor 
animal. Here was the footfall of no 
creature Antoine had ever seen. The 
splayed impression in the snow was 
wider than the pad of a great caribou. 
Fully sixteen inches across was the foot- 
print span. Antoine, still with his flesh 
acreep, bent down and examined the 
monstrous indentation. And as_ he 
looked at it, he realized that the creature 
was a biped. Two feet alone had made 
this strange, almost circular impression. 

“My Gar!” cried Antoine. He re- 
moved his mitten, slipped his hand up 
his caribou-skin jacket and groped his 
way to the brown scapular within. “Le 
bon Dieu, save me or I perish!” he 
breathed. “Le bon Dieu, save me—/e 
bon Dieu save—” 

Antoine was convinced now that the 
spirit of the woods was against him. He 
had offended the spirit of the woods; 
and thinking of this, for days, he found 
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himself afraid to walk too near even the 
smallest spruce tree. 

One evening, however, it fell out that 
he was obliged to visit the outermost 
trap of his line, set in a little wood that 
ran downhill to a frozen stream. He 
hesitated long before daring to approach 
this irap, but finally, taking his rifle 
from his sledge and moving with cau- 
tious and watchful steps, he advanced 
upon it. 

He reached the trap and found it still 
baited and still agape. Having learned 
so much, he hurried softly away, for 
darkness was falling upon a desolation 
that was as the desolation of the 
world’s end. And he wanted to get into 
the open. Quite savagely he wanted to 
get into the open and away from the 
trees. 

At length he reached the white river- 
bed. Then as he glanced over his shoul- 
der, he saw a dark figure moving aérially 
among the branches of the trees, moving 
slowly and stealthily. The Thing was 
moving from tree to tree in a strange in- 
human fashion. 

“Le bon Dieu—” ejaculated Antoine, 
then checked his voice. The figure was 
huddled spiderlike in the tree above his 
trap. He could not make it out. Owing 
to the light, there was no definition in 
the figure’s outline. Antoine felt his 
fingers tighten about the barrel of his 
rifle. Uncounted generations of trappers 
clamored in his inner memory, telling 
him to defend his trap. A victory went 
to instinct, and if all the spirits of the 
inferno had arisen against him, Antoine 
Tadusec would have fought them in de- 
fense of those unwritten rights of the 
hunter! As though an omnipotent hand 
had been laid upon his senses, he drew 
himself erect and grew steady of nerve 
and eye. Lowering his head, he began 
to follow the moving figure with the 
narrow mouth of his rifle. Hunched on 
the branch above his trap, the Thing be- 
came motionless. Antoine’s sights rose 
to perfect alignment. The other world 
creature spread itself along the branch— 

“Alors!” spat Tadusec through his 
teeth. 

He fired as the words left his lips. 
Then again Antoine’s hair lifted, and 
terror clutched his throat ; the echoes of 
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the shot died slowly away; the dark 
Thing in the tree moved, grew porten- 
tously still—then pitched with star- 
tling suddenness from the branch into 
the soft snow below. : 


At that night Tadusec sat awake in 
his tilt listening, and listening. He 
knew that It would come for him some 
time or other. His daring, the fact 
that he had stood against it, had been 
an impious deed, a defiance of the spirit 
of the North. And he listened and 
waited. But the dawn came and filled 
him with an unutterable surprise. That 
he was not dead or tragically stricken, 
he put down to his long night-grip on 
his brown scapular. A confidence in him- 
self began to grow: that inimical Thing 
had failed in its power. 

By eleven o’clock Antoine was of so 
high-chested a demeanor that he set out 
for the scene of the night before. From 
a long distance he saw the Thing,—a 
dark, huddled heap,—and gradually 
moving up from the frozen river-bed 
with infinite precaution, he approached 
it. At length he saw the sun glint on a 
moose-skin coat. A pair of long, thin 
legs issued from below the coat. And 
brow downward in the snow, thrust there 
in a death agony, lay a clay-tinted face— 
a typical high-boned Indian visage. An- 
toine’s bullet had passed through the 
lean body, and the Indian lay almost as 
he had fallen from the tree. Antoine 
stared at the man’s back, for slung from 
the shoulders were a pair of circular 
snowshoes beneath which the thief had 
fastened rolled thongs of caribou-hide 
to create the illusion of a vast footprint. 
Antoine at last understood the meaning 
of the strange footfalls he had seen, and 
advancing toward the figure he looked 
down into the dead face. 

“Job Pi!” he exclaimed, 

He remembered Job Pi full well as 
one of the idle, bad Indians of Beaupré. 
And as he looked into the dead face, in- 
finite relief came to him. After all, the 
spirits of the North were not at enmity 
with him; man alone, a crawling, sly 
devil of a bad Indian, had been his en- 
emy. He had killed a man, no more 
than that—the meanest kind of thief. 

He began to think of the traps that 
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had been ravished with never a sign 
of footprint. And suddenly Antoine 
laughed aloud at his own innocence. 

“By Gar!” he exclaimed. “That was 
ver’ neat trick you make, Job Pi. You 
slip in wood, perdu! Aftaire you climb 
tree, lift up my trap and rob heem! 
Then wit’ rope, or somet’ing, you go 
back ’gain ‘long de tree. That ver’ dam’ 

Me, Antoine, don’ 
lik’ dat trick—no, by Gar!” Then he 
paused and spoke again sarcastically: 
“Bo’ jour, Job Pi! You come steal my 
traps, a pretty sly trick, hein! Well, I 
get you, see?” 

The trapper’s mood changed. A faint 
pity awoke. The thought came to him 
that as a good Catholic he ought to bury 
the dead Indian who had robbed him and 
filled his life with terror. But to dig in 
the frozen snow was impossible. Job's 
shoulder was upon his trap.- He left the 
trap there beneath the body. Then in 
the great silence he bent his head and 
uttered a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of Job Pi. 


[ATE the following summer two offi- 
cers of the Quebec police came to 
Beaupré and lingered inquisitively for 
several weeks. Upon their arrival An- 
toine, who in old days had been remark- 
able for his gayety, became sullen and 
retiring, and when early winter came, he 
left his fellow-men behind and got back 
to his trapping-grounds in great haste. 
That hunting season proved the best An- 
toine had ever known. It seemed to him 
as though his hosts, the spirits of the 
North, welcomed him with open hands. 
The North was his friend. His traps 
seemed always to be full. He never 
made a round of his line without bring- 
ing home at least half a dozen skins. 
One deviation alone Antoine made in his 
route ; he left out the death-place of Job 
Pi. Never once did he go near that spot 
of tragedy. And gradually the erosion 
of time wore away the poignancy of the 
thing that had been. Job Pi’s memory 
became less a burden to him; the thing 
had happened, had been forgotten ; and 
there was an end. 
In the great loneliness Antoine’s spir- 
its began to lift; smiles came again to 
his lips. He sang in the perfect bright- 
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ness of the day, for in no way had he 
offended against the law of the Barrens. 
Nevertheless between Antoine Tadusec 
and his fellow-men a fence had arisen. 
The man cry of “Thou shalt not kill” 
had been lifted against him. 

When the trapping season, on winged 
feet, had sped half its course,—when the 
days were so short that the sun would 
lift a mere golden rim above the south- 
ern hills and then vanish again, drawing 
after it the long gray veil of dusk,—a 
sledge, with two men and six fine dogs, 
sped out of Little Beaupré under the 
disapproving eyes of McHarrup the 
Hudson’s Bay factor, Denise Paradine, 
Mrs. Meek, the Factor’s half-breed 
housekeeper, and the French agent Du- 
bois. 

“They'll get him sure enough,” said 
McHarrup as the whip cracked. 

“Oh, Mr. McHarrup!” Denise Par- 
adine laid a hand on the Factor’s arm. 
There was entreaty, pity and fear in the 
brightness of her eyes. “How cruel the 
world ‘seems! This poor fellow An- 
toine—” 

“They'll hang him in Quebec,” 
and *{\\\ 


said McHarrup grimly, 
went indoors. 

For three weeks the po- 
lice searched for 


Antoine Ta- 


dusec in the empty spaces between 
Little Beaupré and Heron Lake. Dur- 
ing the first days of the journey weather 
favored the trip. But at the end of the 
second week, when the law of Quebec, 

















Waugh was still breath- 
ing. Tadusec ran to- 
ward him, untied the 
thongs of his snowshoes 
and lifted him upright. 
“Wake up!” he called. 
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personified in Lagauchetitre and John 
Waugh, drew into the land that was 
the hunting-ground of the Tadusecs, 
unseen friends of Antoine rose and 
fought against them. The snow that 
had been kind and firm-crusted for 
going, became soft, deep and heavy. 
Day after day thick flakes fell, rising 
ever higher, clogging the runners, bury- 
ing the huskies to the shoulder and slow- 
ing the pace. Then beneath the police 
runners, there appeared to grow great 
. dips in the ground, hidden always be- 
neath soft snow. Incessantly was the 
police sledge pitching and tilting into 
these concealed pits and ravines. With 
infinite labor, and at a cost of much 
time at each effort, the sledge was 
righted and again set upon its journey. 
Thus the Spirit of the Barrens fought 
for Antoine Tadusec, holding back the 
fate that man sought to impose on him. 
Lagauchetiére, the elder of the police, 
was a weather-wrung French-Canadian, 
old in years, crafty and skillful in 
Northern journeying. But soon there 
began to creep into Lagauchetiére’s con- 
sciousness a premonition that all was 
not well. He became vaguely uneasy, 
and afraid of he knew not what. 
“Waugh,” he said, “I don’t like the 
way things are looking.” 
“Forget it!’ snapped the younger 
man. 
“T guess we wont get him after all, 
at this rate,” protested Lagauchetiére. 
Young Waugh, big, masterful, a 
sturdy, handsome fellow, curled his lip. 
“Would you let a handful of snow 
drive you back? This fellow Tadusec 
shot Job Pi in the back, and we’ve got 
to fetch him out of this God-forsaken 
wilderness. For me, I mean to get him,” 
he went on, “if it snows mountains!” 
The snow continued to fall gently as 
he spoke. 


€ the evening of that day came the 

thing that had been miraculously 
absent until now. The men were rest- 
ing after a meal when a wind arose. A 
fierce hurricane came out of the North, 
and seizing the fur blanket that La- 
gauchetiére had drawn over himself, sent 


it swirling wildly away. Great snow- 
flakes seemed mysteriously to flock about 
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it, mobbing it, and in the air the blanket 
struggled, spun and twirled. Lagauche- 
titre leaped from the sledge, and 
plumging through the deep snow, sought 
it again. Then the spirit of the wind 
flung heavy arms about him, holding him 
back. The flakes piled thick upon him 
until from head to foot he became a 
pillar of white. Never had he known 
stich an onslaught. It was almost more 
than he could do to fight his way back 
to the waiting sledge. And the blanket 
was gone, vanished into the gray, crowd- 
ing murk of a million snowflakes. 

“You talked too soon, John Waugh,” 
screamed the Frenchmar across the 
sweeping hurricane. 

“This wind’s the devil,” Waugh bel- 
lowed in answer, lashing at the dogs, 
who were huddled together. Lagauche- 
tiére, with the snow piling on him and 
the wind tearing at his cap, looked at 
the twelve shifting, fear-ridden eyes. 
The dogs were whining on a note that 
was new to the old Frenchman. 

“They know,” he said in the depths 
of his heart. 

He struggled round the sledge and 
laid his hand on Waugh’s befurred arm. 
A voice had spoken in the depths of his 
nature. He knew that the wind that 
had come would blow for days. The 
North fought for Antoine Tadusec, and 
he was afraid. 

“Mon gargon, we go back?” ques- 
tioned Lagauchetiére, blinking up 
through the crowding snow into the 
other man’s eyes. 

“We wont go back!” said John 
Waugh, and clapped his teeth shut. 

They found a small dip in the ground 
some way to the west, and here they 
camped for the night. The sledge was 
tilted on its side, and propped by the 
stores, served partly as a shelter. No 
canvas would hold in the gale, and that 
night they could build no fire. The 
dogs, in two rows of three, buried them- 
selves deep in the snow until each ani- 
mal in the gray light showed itself only 
by a white hump. Lagauchetieére 
thought of snow-covered mounds in the 
cemetery at Frontenac. 

“We'll never get that fellow Tadu- 
sec,” said the elder policeman. ‘The 
dogs don’t like this, and I don’t.” 
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“Don’t be a fool,” shouted Waugh. 
“I'll get him if I have to crawl to him 
on hands and knees!” 

“Quebec law don’t hold in these bar- 
rens,” said Lagauchetiére. ‘“Can’t you 
see all signs are against us? This 
wind—” 

“Hang the wind!” bellowed Waugh, 
and the wind took his voice and pun- 
ished it so that it reached the other in 
scattered fragments. 

All that night the hurricane blew un- 
ceasingly. In the late afternoon fol- 
lowing, when to see ten yards through 
the driving flakes was impossible, La- 
gauchetiére suddenly lifted his head, 
seized Waugh by his skin coat and shook 
him. 

“You hear me—Lagauchetiére?” he 
demanded. 

“T hear you,” answered Waugh; he 
had been trying to smoke and had failed. 
There was a black rage upon him. 

“Well, me, I tell you we go back, 
see?” 

Waugh flashed an obstinate glance at 
him. He hated defeat. 

“T tell you,” Lagauchetiére cried, “‘we 
go back now. I say it, me, Lagauche- 
tiere !”” 

Waugh eyed him long and steadily. 
He saw a much older man, his superior 
officer, a man inured to hardship by 
a lifetime in the North. Before Waugh 
was born in Old Town Quebec, the other 
was in the police service. 

“If you say it,” he said obstinately. 

“T say it!” retorted Lagauchetiere. 

Waugh could read the fear in his 
eyes. 

“You're beat.” 

“Me, I know more than you,” said 
Lagauchetiére. 


HEN, at the dawn of the next day, 

a strange thing happened. The 
wind died gently down and departed ; 
the snow ceased to fall; a wonderful 
subtle calm fell upon the endless white- 
ness. The sky took on its pallid, steel 
hue, the nearest to blue that the North 
winter can give; no cloud was visible, 
and at midday, a crust began to form 
upon the new snow. Even Lagauche- 
tire himself wondered. Nature had 
taken away her spell ; and Waugh, using 


the new conditions as persuasion, urged 
him to make another try. 

“We can’t be more than two days 
from Tadusec’s tilt,” he said. 

When Lagauchetiére lost his blanket 
two days earlier in the first rush of the 
hurricane, he lost, among other small 
articles from the sledge, his blue specta- 
cles. On this day, when the sky had 
cleared, he missed those spectacles. In 
the afternoon the peculiar incandescence 
was more intense than clear light from 
direct sunlight. The elder man blinked 
a good deal, and his eyes watered. The 
day that followed was equally bright, 
and he confided to Waugh that he was 
too old for this kind of trip. 

“I’m too old, mon fils,” he said. 

“We are doing fine,” retorted Waugh, 
all of whose spirit had returned. 

During sleep that night Lagauchetiére 
was pursued by a nervous dream. A 
sensation pursued him through the long 
hours that some invisible force was 
pressing heavily on his eyeballs. He 
woke up late to find it already broad 
daylight, and Waugh getting the break- 
fast ready. The whiteness about La- 
gauchetiére was intense, and was tinged 
vaguely with pink. He could hear 
Waugh shifting about but did not see 
him anywhere. Suddenly, as he drew 
himself out of his sleeping-bag, he real- 
ized that he could not see. He stag- 
gered to the flap of the tent and out 
into the open. He stood a moment lift- 
ing and closing his eyelids; the pink 
whiteness was tremendous; it seemed to 
fill the world; and it hurt, stinging his 
eyeballs viciously. 

“Do you hear me, 
screamed aloud. 
“I’m right 
growled Waugh. 

you?” 

“T am snow-blind !” 

Waugh turned toward him. 

“Now, what you say?” demanded 
Lagauchetiére in high querulous notes. 
“Didn’t I tell you go back?” 

“Oh, I know you told me,” Waugh 
answered uneasily. ‘“You come over 
here and I’ll look after, you. Sit on the 
dunnage ; you’ll be all right in a day or 
two. Why in God’s name did you lose 
them glasses?” 


Waugh?” he 


under your elbow,” 
“What's wrong with 
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“They had to go,” moaned the elder 
policeman. 

The world had become a blank about 
Lagauchetiére—first the snow, then the 





“Mon ami Waugh,” Antoine shouted, “up with your 
hands!” 


wind, and last the cruel whiteness, fight- 
ing all for Tadusec. His hands toyed 
aimlessly with the dunnage at his side. 
He could feel how light the sledge-load 
had grown. The long delays had made 
appalling inroads on the food. In his 
mind he made a calculation. 

“We'll never get back,” he whispered. 

That day Lagauchetiére could not 
walk. Waugh put him on the sledge 
and handling his long whip over the 
team without remorse, snowshoed beside 
him hour after hour. 

“T must get him to Tadusec’s tilt,” he 
thought without looking at the elder 
man. “Strange,” he thought, “that he 
should give in like this.” 

That night they camped in still air, 
and the thermorheter fell fo seventy be- 
low. Then a deadly breeze awoke ; La- 
gauchetiére began to whimper with cold. 
Waugh got him away fairly early in the 
morning. The next day and the next 
Lagauchetiére was light-headed. 


AGAZINE 


THEY were within half a day’s jour- 

ney of Tadusec’s tilt, when Antoine, 
going to set his traps, saw the strange 
team in the distance. He saw them, and 
instantly drew away into the shadows of 
a spruce-wood. Here from his place of 
vantage among tree-trunks, he saw that 
the dogs hung their heads to the level of 
the snow, that the man who snowshoed 
at the sledge-side staggered in his walk 
and ever and again put out his arm and 
lashed his whip at one of his drooping 
animals. Finally, at a rise in the 
ground, the sledge stopped dead ; two of 
the dogs collapsed, burying their noses 
in the snow, utterly exhausted. The 
driver, picked out against the snow in 
sharp silhouette, appeared to rock on his 
feet, made a few staggering steps, and 
fell across his sledge, where he lay mo- 
tionless. 

“By Gar!” exclaimed Antoine. ‘Now 
I go, me!” 

The thought came to him to make 
away. There was safety in the far 
North. It would be no difficult thing 
for Tadusec to vanish in the vast white- 
ness. Those dogs he had recognized in 
the first moment as police-dogs. He 
knew that the team was in the Barrens 
for no other purpose than his own un- 
doing. The long arm of the law had 
reached out to seize him for the destruc- 
tion of Job Pi. 

“Now I go!” 

And yet he did not go. Instead warm 
human sympathy stirred in him. An- 
toine’s great heart melted in pity. He 
could not find it in him to abandon a 
fellow-human in that pass. 

With a soft crunch-crunch of his 
snowshoes, Antoine crossed the half-mile 
dip between himself and the sledge. By 
the time he drew near the still picture,— 
for nothing had moved,—all the dogs 
were asleep from total exhaustion. 
Through the fur of some of them the 
trapper could make out black, sodden 
marks where blood had oozed at the urg- 
ing of Waugh’s whip. Waugh, with his 
snowshoes clumsily tilted upward, lay 
full across the sledge, his head hanging 
down on the far side. There was an- 
other man on the sledge, buried deep in 
a fur bag. Waugh was still breathing. 
Tadusec ran toward him, untied the 
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thongs of his snowshoes and slipping a 
strong arm round his body, lifted him 
upright. 

“Wake up!” he called. 
paused in his ragged breathing. 

“I aint asleep,” he said. He lifted 
his heavy eyelids and stared at his savior. 
“Are you Antoine Tadusec ?” 

“Oui,” answered the trapper. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked 
Waugh, a chill smile on his weary face. 
“The police,” Tadusec answered. 

“Yes, the police,’ Waugh said. “I 
got you after all!” 

Antoine’s eyes roved away. He was 
supporting the police-officer gently in his 
arms. At length his eyes moved to the 
still figure in the fur bag. 

Waugh’s head bobbed in 
utter weariness. 

“That’s Lagauchetiére,” 
he said. “He’s dead— 
died this morning—feet 
frozen, snow-blind and 
Lord knows what!” 

Then with a doll-like 
jerk he put his head for- 
ward, and 
went fath- 
oms deep 
asleep on %e 
Antoine’s ¢ = 


Waugh 


as. J. Laveim 


breast. For all the big fight 

that was in him, for all his 
strength, he was a young man, utterly 
done, played out. Antoine Tadusec 
considered the situation for a few min- 
utes. Then with a touch of reverence 
he drew old Lagauchetiere off his sledge, 
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the policeman 
vf laid down his knife 
and fork, and his 


V4 ~~ <-~ hands went above his 
head. “You are very 


quick, Antoine,” he said. 


dragged his body into the snow and left 

it. Waugh was asleep on his back be- 

side the sledge. Antoine regarded the 

strong, haggard face for a moment; 

then he lifted him up and jerked him 

on the sledge in Lagauchetiére’s place. 
Waugh lifted a heavy eyelid. 
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“None of your monkey tricks with 
me,” he threatened, and instantly went 
to sleep again. . 

Antoine unharnessed the dogs and left 
them to sleep in the snow. He reached 
his tilt by nightfall, dragging Waugh 
on the sledge. When he had made the 
policeman comfortable in his own bunk 
and had poured warm tea down his 
throat, he left him and gathered in the 
dogs. 

That night Antoine sat musing by his 
stove and looking ever and again across 
its bright glow at the young policeman 
sleeping in his own cot. He wondered 
much at the ways of fate. One of 
Waugh’s feet was slightly frost-bitten, 
and Antoine had already registered the 
fact in his mind as a guarantee that 
there was yet time for him to escape 
from Waugh, if he felt so minded. 
Nevertheless he still lingered. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
Waugh awoke from a fifteen-hour sleep. 
He sat up in the bunk and looked 
across at Antoine, who was working at 
a marten pelt beyond the stove. 

“Great Christopher!” exclaimed 
Waugh. “I thought it was a dream.” 
He put out his hand to his brow. 
“What’s happened? Where is La- 
gauchetiére?” he asked. 

“He is dead; we leave him out in 
snow.” 

Recollection came to Waugh; he put 
his feet out of the bunk, cursed with 
rage at the pain in his foot, and stood 
looking across at the trapper. 

“T’ll have to take you back to Beaupré 
by myself,” he said. 

“Oui,” answered Antoine. Then he 
added, as an afterthought: ‘What for 
you want me go back to Beaupré?” 

“You know well enough why I want 
you. You killed Job Pi,” the policeman 
answered. 


“A NTOINE TADUSEC, you'll 

keep in front of me until we get 
back to Beaupré,” warned Officer 
Waugh. 

Antoine nodded, and made no an- 
swer. He had been disarmed. Officer 
Waugh, representing the vigor and 
power of the law, had possessed himself 
of Antoine’s rifle, Antoine’s stores and 
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Antoine’s knife. For his own part, 
Waugh was armed with a revolver, 
which he wore in a holster at his waist. 
The handle of the weapon hung imme- 
diately below the front button of the 
policeman’s trousers, and was visible 
only when he lifted his outer coat. 

A week had passed since Waugh had 
been carried into the succor of Antoine’s 
tilt. Waugh’s foot, under the trapper’s 
simple treatment, was nearly well again, 
and Antoine having saved his life, was 
now his prisoner. The _police-dogs, 
once more restored to vigor by Tadusec’s 
good feeding, were again ready to 
Waugh’s hand. The two men during 
the few days they had spent together in 
the comfort of Antoine’s tilt had talked 
little of the situation between them. 
Hunter and hunted dwelt together in an 
outer semblance of friendship. Even 
now, as Antoine, a prisoner, drew nearer 
the stone walls that were to imprison 
him, the two talked of no controversial 
matters. 

“That ver’ fine team,” 
served, admiring the dogs. 

“They can make Beaupré in five days 
from now, if we keep them going,” an- 
swered Waugh. 

“Five days!” repeated Antoine slowly. 
He looked at the steel sky above, at the 
wide wastes of snow. He began to 
think of his long line of traps. Three 
generations of Tadusecs had laid those 
traps. He had placed them safely away 
in his tilt, before starting for that which 
was to be his last journey. Half of his 
fur-catch, including two fine silver 
foxes, was with them on the sledge. He 
fell to thinking of the cause of his pres- 
ent tragic situation, and thought crystal- 
lized into words. “That fellow Job Pi 
was no good,” he said. 

“You got no right to kill him, shoot 
him in the back, that is,’ retorted 
Waugh in his unyielding voice. 

They reached Beaupré one evening 
when the lights were lit behind the 
double windows of McHarrup’s house. 
The store buildings, strung along the 
edge of the frozen river, were a welcome 
sight to Officer Waugh. 

Without the unnecessary ceremony of 
knocking, Waugh opened McHarrup’s 
door and followed Antoine Tadusec into 


Antoine ob- 
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the Factor’s lamplight. The Scot had 
been reading in his big chair near the 
stove. Mrs. Meek, who kept house for 
him, was cutting out moccasins from a 
piece of caribou-hide spread on the table. 
Beside Mrs. Meek, with a piece of chalk 
in her hand for marking the skin, was 
the most beautiful young woman ever 
seen in Little Beaupré—a woman with 
a tinge of gold in her plentiful hair, 
with long, curved lashes, a skin smooth 
as a stripped beech, and yet soft and 
round and glowing with young life. 
Officer Waugh moved from behind Ta- 
dusec and spoke to McHarrup, who had 
closed his book and risen to his feet. 

“McHarrup,” he said, “I told you I’d 
get him, and by Christopher, I did!” 

“You got him, all right,” McHarrup 
answered quietly, looking at Antoine 
Tadusec. Then he held out his hand 
to Tadusec and gripped the trapper’s 
fingers in his. “I am sorry he got you, 
Antoine.” 


VER supper that night Waugh told 
all that had happened; he mini- 
mized nothing. The greatness of An- 


toine Tadusec’s generosity, his sacrifice 
of his own freedom in humanity’s cause, 


lost nothing in Waugh’s telling. Miss 
Paradine, who had listened with more 
than a suspicion of moisture in her eyes, 
turned to the policeman. 

“If a man had saved my life, the way 
Antoine Tadusec saved yours, I’d let 
him go, law or no law!” 

Waugh looked at her longer than was 
necessary. 

“The law’s the law,” he said lamely, 
and went on with his supper. 

Late that night, when captive and 
captor had been accommodated by Mc- 
Harrup in a back room, Miss Paradine 
slipped in from Mrs. Meek’s apartment 
and spoke to McHarrup. 

“Don’t you think,” she whispered, 
“that it is horrible that he—he should 
be killed for what he’s done?” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” McHarrup an- 
swered, shrinking from the subject. 

Next morning, at a breakfast taken 
by lamplight before dawn, McHarrup 
sat at the head of his table; upon his 
right sat Waugh; across the narrow 
width of the table opposite Waugh, sat 


Antoine; a slumbering light glowed in 
the trapper’s eyes. Mrs. Meek and 
Miss Paradine moved about the room 
preparing the meal. 

“If I start well ahead of daylight,” 
Waugh said, “I’ll get there before dark 
to-night.” 

McHarrup answered nothing. His 
feelings toward Waugh were somewhat 
mixed. At one moment he felt like 
taking Waugh by the neck and squeez- 
ing the life out of him, and at the next 
his sense of rectitude caused him to 
commend Waugh for the stern justice 
of his attitude. Miss Paradine was 
restless ; she plied Antoine Tadvusec, the 
rough trapper of the North, with food 
and treated him like a prince. Her 
cheeks were pink; there was a bright 
light of excitement in her eyes. Mc- 
Harrup, looking at her once, thought he 
caught a flash of understanding between 
the girl and Antoine. Save for this, the 
condition of the room was normal. 

Then drama leaped into possession of 
the scene. Suddenly Antoine Tadusec, 
who had been eating steadily, grew 
tense as a bowstring. His hand shot 
out across the narrow space between 
himself and Waugh, and like a flash he 
lifted the policeman’s pistol from its 
holster. 

In a moment he had stepped back over 
the bench, with the revolver in his grip. 
Then his voice rang through the room. 

“Mon ami Waugh,” he shouted, “up 
with your hands!” 

Waugh’s mouth was full; his knife 
and fork were in his fingers. For an 
instant he was still; then his eyes 
slowly widened. In the stillness he lai: 
down his knife and fork, and his hands 
went above his head. 

“You are very quick, Antoine,” he 
said. 

“Pretty quick, hein?’ retorted the 
trapper. 

As Waugh spoke, Antoine began to 
back toward the door of the house. He 
still held the pistol, the barrel covering 
Waugh’s body. At the door he halted, 
and without turning, groped behind him 
for the latch. With a steady movement 
he lifted it, drew it open—and suddenly 
leaped out into the dark of the morning. 

McHarrup broke into a loud roar of 
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delighted laughter. He glanced round 
for Miss Paradine, and found that she 
too had vanished but by the back way. 
During the excitement she had made her 
exit unnoticed. 

“Poor dear! She must have been 
scared by that gun,” announced Mrs. 
Meek primly. 

“She aint scared,” returned McHar- 
rup, and continued to laugh joyously. 
He continued to laugh as Waugh roused 
himself and made for the door. When 
he reached it, he turned and called upon 
the trader. 

“McHarrup,” he said, “I call upon 
you to help me in the name of the law.” 
And he too dashed out in the dark of 
the morning. McHarrup lighted a lan- 
tern and followed. 

Fifteen minutes later Officer Waugh 
and McHarrup, searching the sheds, 
found a huddled figure in a dark corner. 

“There he is,” called Waugh. 

“Looks like it,” conceded McHarrup. 
“It’s a pity he was so slow.” He had 
recognized Antoine’s coat, and yet some- 
how there was a change in that gar- 
ment; it seemed to hang more slackly 
than usual on Antoine. “Let him ride 
on the sledge, Waugh. He looks all to 
pieces,” said the Factor. 

“IT got him again—that’s all I care, 
and it’s no matter to me whether he does 
or he doesn’t.” : 

In the darkness the befurred captive, 
who spoke not a word, was huddled onto 
the sledge. Waugh put on his snow- 
shoes and cracked his long whip. 

“I am sorry I got to go away,” he 
announced, waving his hand in farewell 
to McHarrup and Mrs. Meek. He 
marveled a little at Miss Paradine’s ab- 
sence. Then he turned to his dogs. 
“Mush—mush—allez!” he called. 

“Good-by, Antoine,” shouted McHar- 
rup, waving his lantern in the darkness. 

The huddled figure on the sledge 
made no answer. 

During the next hour Policeman 
Waugh was busy with the driving of the 
dogs and certain insistent thoughts that 
would keep rising in his- brain. 

“Waugh, you are a hell of a man, 
aint you?” he jeered inwardly. “A fine 
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man’s game, this!” Forgetting the 
nearness of his prisoner, he laughed 
aloud in self-derision. ‘What was it 
that girl said—law or no law? She's 
a peach.” He paused and began tc 
think of the dead Indian, Antajine’s vic- 
tim. “Everybody in Beaupré seemed to 
know Job Pi as a bad Indian.” His 
thoughts flicked back to Antoine. “But 
that wont help much at the trial. The 
way he put my foot to rights— He's a 
white man, sure. “Allez—alles.” He 
shot out his whip and touched his team 
leader. 

The slow dawn began to draw itself 
out into the day. At last the rim of the 
sun appeared above the snowbound 
horizon. Two hours had passed since 
Beaupré vanished behind the hills. 
Officer Waugh looked about him to right 
and left and saw only the never-ending 
desert of snow. He put his hand sud- 
denly to his fur cap and pulled it heavily 
down. 

“T can’t do it!” he exclaimed aloud. 

Then he checked his dogs, shouting 
violent threats to bring them to a stand- 
still. When the team halted, he walked 
to the sledge and shook the huddled fig- 
ure of his prisoner irritably, almost pas- 
sionately, by the shoulder. 

“Here, Tadusec!”’ he called. “You 
can make a get-away. Do you hear?” 
roared Waugh. “Quebec law don’t 
hold here.” He thumped the other’s 
furred shoulder with doubled fist. 
“Tadusec, you fool, make a get-away!” 

Then the hunched figure in the sledge 
roused itself slowly, lifted its head and 
looked up at him. Waugh saw a face— 
not that of Antoine Tadusec, but a 
countenance of the utmost fairness, with 
long-lashed eyes and a complexion of 
delicate rose and gold. 

A voice, tense with excitement, a 
musical, triumphant and fascinating 
voice, spoke: 

“Mr. Waugh,” said the speaker, “vou 
need break no law of Quebec. Antoine 
Tadusec made his get-away at McHar- 
rup’s post in the dark of the morning.” 

And at that, lost in Antoine’s wolf- 
skin cap and outer coat, Denise Paradine 
stepped from the sledge. 


There will be another unusual story by Laurence Clarke in an early issue. 
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trees and stic-/ac in flower. By day the 
rush, the roar of water fretting at the 
knees of Kalgai Gorge, above which the 
Thoughyeen enters the main current. 
And the music of the elephants’ bells as 
they come along the track bound down 
or mayhap up to work in the teak for- 
ests. By night the languorous scent of 
the serai vines luring the myriad moths, 
the wail of the gibbons, the rustle of 
the bamboos chafing their feathery 
leaves together in the winds that just 
falter between rest and motion. 

At Kalgai the traders pause in going 
up or down, over or across. From every- 
where they come, and coming, stay to 
chaffer, to chat, cheat, scheme, love— 
aye and even slay! Why not? It’s life 
—raw life! 

Take away the medicine. Give me 
rice curry and chicken and fish cooked 
with green bamboo tips and sourish- 
sweet pilou of river mussels. And then 
a whiff of bhang or black Malay to- 


Paul Brandon will do. 
was a Stepney coster. 
Oh, a half-caste Mandalay 
woman. Yes, they were married at the 
mission. He took her home. I was 
born in London. But I ran away ; came 


My father 
Mother ? 


Don’t mind if I babble, ma’am. And 
forgive me if I pull at the sheets. Or 
if the sight of a white woman, old, pa- 
tient, trying to be kind to me, makes me 
shy. When my head clears, I’m white ; 
when the fever mist comes over my 
brain, I see things through my brown 
mother’s eyes. 

Thanks for fixing the ice pack on my 
head. No, that mark on my forehead 
is not from an old bruise. A Karen- 


Laos woman put it there 

with her tattoo needles. 

It has a meaning. It is 
the Third Eye of Siva. 

Thanks for pulling-to the shade. 
Those bamboo things the yellow and 
brown folk use are not shades. They 
are full of holes where the weaving is 
that holds them together. Why, you 
can see through them—see the most un- 
believable things 

Oh, yes, the mark on my forehead. A 
girl put it there with her needles. Now 
thec you touch it, it 7s sore. Well, so 
would your head be sore if a giant 
python had smashed his wedge-shaped 
head in death stroke against your wrin- 
kled brow, executing the Curse of Siva. 

How long have I been in Maulmain? 
.... A week? Well, I wont be here 
another. But it’s queer how a man will 
drift—to his own people. 

Thanks for the little morphine pills. 
Yes, I know what they are. Give me a 
dozen, and they may take hold. A man 
who has smoked bhang, black Malay 
opium, and who has drunk dino isn’t 
going to be hurt by sugar pills. They 
only wake me up, steady me. 

Why didn’t I know Pra Oom Bwaht 
was a liar? .... 


_—-en town on Thoungyeen River! 
Temple bells chiming or booming 
through the mystic, potent dusk; my- 
nah-birds scolding in the thy-tsi trees. 
Frogs croaking under the banyans’ knees 
in the mud. Women coming to worship 
in the temples—women with songs on 
their full red lips and burdens on their 
heads—and mighty little else on them. 
And the fat, lazy priests and the monks 
going about, begging bowls in hand, 
with their cheelahs to lead them as they 
beg their evening rice. 

Thanks for the lime juice, ma’am. 
Let me talk. It eases me. 
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To Karen town on Thoungyeen 
River—Karen town with its Temple of 
Siva—I came long before the rains. 
This year? Mayhap. Last? Whatdo 
the dead years matter now? 

To Karen town I brought wire rods 
for anklet-making, cloths, mirrors, 


sweetmeats—an elephant’s load. Once. 


there, I let my elephant driver go. 

Three days of good trade I had, and 
my goods were about gone, turned into 
money and antique carved silver and 
gold work. At the close of the 
third day, as I sat in front of the zana, 
smoking, smoking, smoking, listening to 
the buzz of the women and children, Pra 
Oom Bwaht came. 

He was tall for a Karen man of the 
hills, all of five foot two. The Karen 
plainsmen are taller. He sat a space 
beside me in silence—sure mark of a 
man of degree among such chatterers. 

“Have you seen the temples of 
Karen?” he asked finally. 

Lazily I looked him over. He was 
sturdy—a brave man, I thought. He 
had a cunning eye, a twisty mouth and 
in his forehead’s middle a black mark 
showing harsh against his yellow skin. 

“What’s that?” I asked him, touch- 
ing the mark. He winced when I did it. 

“Dread Bhairava,’”’ he said, using the 
Brahman word for Siva, Queen of the 
Nagas. He was a _ snake-worshiper, 
then. Mighty little of these people or 
their talk or dialects I don’t know. 

“Come with me, white trader?” he 
asked me. “I am Pra Oom Bwaht.” 

Idly I went. So, after visiting the 
other temples, we came to the Temple of 
Siva, perched on its rocks, with the river 
running near and its little grounds well 
kept. It was the hour of evening“wor- 
ship. The worshipers, ‘mostly women, 
were coming in with votive offerings. 


Bur among them all there was a Laos 
girl, shapely as a roe deer, gracefal, 
brown, with flashing black eyes and shin- 
ing black hair neatly coiled on top of 
her pretty head, and with full red lips. 
As she passed, Oom Bwaht just nudged 
me—pointed. She turned off at a fork 
of the path, alone. 
I glanced at Pra Oom Bwaht. His 
twisty mouth was wreathed in a smile. 
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“She lives at the end of that little 
path,” he tempted. “She is Nagy 
N’Yang.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

He nodded again and went away. I 
turned down the side path after the Laos 


There was a full moon that night. 
About the middle of the night we came 
up the path to the temple again, the 
Laos girl and I. 

“Come,” she had said to me when I 
had asked her for my heart’s desire, 
“come to the temple, and I can prove 
it is folly.” 

So we came. The temple door was 
open. The priests were gone—no one 
has to watch a Naga temple at night. 
The dread of Siva is enough to pro- 
tect it. 

A rift in the temple roof let in a shaft 
of white moonlight. It struck upon the 
image of Siva. The image was seated 
on a white ox, carved of some white 
stone. A sash around the image was 
made up of human heads; it had six 
arms, each covered with carved snakes 
that were so lifelike they seemed to 
writhe in the wavering light. In the 
middle of the god’s forehead was the 
mark of the third eye—the scar of Siva. 

We went slowly down toward the im- 
age. Before it was a huge chest. 
Nagy N’Yang motioned me to sit on it. 
She sat beside me. Again I pleaded 
with her for my heart’s desire. 

She pushed me away. 

“You are afraid to be near me,” I 
mocked. 

“Hush,” she pleaded. 
—of yielding to you.” 

I moved to clasp her, my heart leap- 
ing at her confession. She smote her 
little hands sharply together. I heard 
a shuffling of softly shod feet in the 
passage behind the image. 


“T am afraid 


wat NA YANG, chief priest of the 
temple, stood before us with his 
yellow robes, his yellow skin, his hands 
calmly folded across his  paunch. 
“What seek ye, children?” he asked. 
“The way of love,” I laughed. I 
plunged my hand into my robe and felt 
the gold against my middle. 
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In the great chest on which we sat 
something awoke to life. I heard a stir, 
a rustle, a noise as of straining. 

“Nagy speaks,” the priest warned. 

I felt the Laos.girl shudder by my 
side. 

“What is it?” I asked. I stood up. 
A creeping horror came over me. 

Nagy N’Yang sprang up as I did 
and flung back the lid of the great chest 
with a strength I had not expected. 
Out over her shoulder shot a long coil, 
then another. When she stood erect in 
the moon-glow, a great rock python was 
wrapped about her matchless form. The 
mark of Siva on her forehead gleamed 
against her ivory brow like an evil 
blotch, yet it did not take from her 
beauty, her alluring grace; nor did the 
immense bulk of the python bear her 
down. 

“The great serpent knows his own,” 
whispered the yellow. priest. He 
pointed with his fat forefinger. I saw 
the red tongue of the python play over 
the ivory bosom of the girl. 

Yet I did not shudder. It seemed 
fitting. They were so in harmony with 
their surroundings. 

The eyes of the python blazed in the 
moon-glow like rubies of pigeon-blood 
hue, then like garnets, then like glow 
worms ; then they sank to a lower range 
of colors and finally to rest. He was 
asleep under her caresses. She patted 
his wedge-shaped head, soothing him. 
Ah, that it had been my head she thus 
fondled! 

Suddenly Nagy N’Yang seized the 
great serpent just back of the head, un- 
coiled it from her with a free, quick 
succession of movements and cast it into 
the great.chest again. Then, with a 
curious indrawing of the breath, as if 
relieved from a nerve strain, she sat 
down on the chest. 


a have I seen,” I said’ to her. 
“But little do I understand.” 

“I may not wed,” she said. “I am 
Siva’s.” 

“T can kill the snake—” 

The thing in the chest stirred its coils 
uneasily. 

“Be silent!” commanded the fat 
priest. “Would you slay little N’Yang ?” 
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I shuddered. A great bat came in 
through the rift that let in the moon- 
glow. In the trees over the temple a 
gibbon wailed in his sleep like a sick 
child—“H 00p-0i-0i-oi!” 

Wat Na Yang extended his arm be- 
fore him in a gesture of dismissal. 

“Go!” he commanded. Then he 
placed a heavy hand on my shoulder. 

Nagy N’Yang stood up, bowed her 
head and went down the path the moon- 
beams made; went into the shadow near 
the door, and out. 

The fat priest sat down on the chest 
beside me. The mottled terror in the 
chest was still again. 

“She was wed,” the priest began, ‘but 
on her wedding-day we claimed her. 
Her husband cannot claim her. But if 
some one unwittingly kills the great 
python, she will be free. It must be 
some one not a friend of the husband. 
No one will kill the python here. She 
is temple-bound for life—” 

The bulk inside thrilled to life again. 
I heard the scales rustling as the great 
coils rose and fell. 

“Go, you!” he ordered. ‘The god- 
dess likes you not. Even if you take the 
girl, I can call her back or kill her by 
touching her flesh with a single scale 
from the Naga in the chest.” 

He walked with me to the door. At 
the portal we stood for a space, silent. 

The tiled entrance was flooded with 
moonlight. In the middle of it a cobra 
lay, stretched out, seemingly asleep—a 
small cobra, deadly none the less. 

“You see,” the gross priest said, 
pointing to the deadly serpent there. 
“Nagy’s spirit watches you here, too. 
But the girl she did not harm.” 

Filled with some spirit of Western 
bravado I could not stifle, I stepped close 
to the cobra and stamped-on its head. 

“That for all scaly serpents!” I 
jeered at him. I stood on the cobra’s 
head while it lashed out its life. 

The fat yellow priest watched me, and 
I could see hatred and horror struggle 
for mastery on his face. 

Coming close to me, he began to talk 
in long, rolling sentences, of which I 
here and there caught a word. But I 
caught the sense of what he was  say- 


ing. 
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Oo} yes—the fat priest. It was there, 
in front of the temple, that he put 
on me, in Sanskrit, the Curse of Siva, 
ending: 


“With gurgling drops of blood, that 
plenteous stream 
From throats quickly cut by us—” 


I laughed at him, threw a yellow coin 
at his face, kicked the dead cobra into 
the door of the temple—and went down 
the path toward the Laos girl’s hut. 

At the hut door she sat, silent, won- 
derful. 

“Come!” I commanded. 

“Where?” she asked. 

“To Kalgai town by Salwin River,” 

answered. I took her in my arms. 

Yes, I took her! Why not? She 
was mine, wasn’t she? Yes, I took her! 
Not down the Thoungyeen River or the 
road along it. Why? We feared pur- 
suit. Five miles below Karen a little 
hill stream comes to the Thoungyeen 
River. I never heard its name. We 
went up that to its springs and then 
along to the Hlineboay Chuang. 

We traveled slowly, afoot, on cattle- 
back, on elephant-back—as the hill-folk 
could take us, or as we cared to go. 
Nagy N’Yang at first was moody, but 
as we left her own village far behind 
and got among the greater hills, she was 
gayer and gayer. I think when we came 
to Shoaygoon Plains she was happy. I 
was. It was in Shoaygoon zana that I 
let her tattoo my forehead with the 
mask of Siva, to please her and quiet 
her superstitious fears. It was wrong, 
yes, for all-whites; but for me, with a 
brown mother? Mayhap not 

And so we came to Kalgai in Kalgai 
Gorge, and the rains were not yet come. 

We were early. The traders’ huts 
were not filled. Only a few were taken. 
A Eurasian here, a Russian there, a 
Tibetan there, and yonder a Chinese. 

So I had my choice of the best places 
and picked the best house in the gorge 
—on the rock spit that juts into the 
gorge’s biggest bend over the whirlpool. 


HE house we took was of teak beams 

and bamboo. For a few gold coins 

I had its use, entire, with its mats, pots, 
kettles. 
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There was a little shilly-shallying of 
trade, which I did not get into. Trad- 
ers came up and down and across. 
I didn’t care for traffic just then. 

Nagy N’Yang was happy, she told 
me. I believed it. She went about her 
little household tasks neatly. 

“After the big rains,” I told her, “we 
two take boat for Maulmain and be- 
yond.” I was due for a trip up past 
Rangoon for temple brasses and carved 
ivory. The air was heavy with the 
promise of the first of the rains. 

“Where you go, I go,” she laughed, 
stuffing my mouth with rice and fish. 

She cuddled closer to me on the eat- 
ing mat we had spread out. 

A shadow fell across the open door- 
way. She screamed. 

It was Pra Oom Bwaht, who smiled 
down on us with his twisty smile. 

“Welcome,” I said. 

He came in boldly and sat down. 

“You went quickly from Karen,” he 
said simply. 

I could feel my Laos girl wince as 
she leaned against me. I clutched the 
dagger inside my robe. 

Pra Oom Bwaht smiled his twisty 
smile. 

“How come you here?” I demanded. 

“Why should I not?” he asked. 
“Especially to see my sister—” He 
pointed to Nagy N’Yang. - 

She sighed and laughed a little nerv- 
ous laugh. 

“TI did not know,” I said, “that she 
was your sister. You are welcome to 
our poor house.” 

Pra Oomr Bwaht smiled again, got up 
and stalked out. As he went, the first 
patter of the rains came, beating up the 
dust in the space before the door for a 
few seconds, then laying it all in a 
puddle of mud again as a great dash of 
fury came into the storm. But it was 
only the first baby rain, not enough to 


make Kalgai whirlpool talk out loud., 


I turned to Nagy. She was staring 
out into the storm. 

“T didn’t know he was your brother,” 
I said to her. : 

“All Laos are brother and sister,” she 
replied. 

Well, I’ve found it best to keep out 
of native feuds and family jangles. 
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“Some old village quarrel back of it,” I 
thought. 


LL night it rained, and in the morn- 
ing the river was talking to the 
cliffs in a louder voice. And the water 
was up and coming. Bits of drift were 
floating. 

Among the traders I found Pra Oom 
Bwaht settled in a little hut off by him- 
self. He had scant store of ~ Karen 
cloths, Laos baskets, some hammered 
brass. He was sitting on a big box, and 
it was covered with a mat woven of 
tree-cotton fiber. He arose to meet me 
and came to the door. 

“Let us chat here,” he said. 
the sun better than the shade.” 

It was queer to deny me a seat be- 
side him, I thought; but I let it pass. 
I was not paying much attention to de- 
tails then. 

So we sat in the doorway and watched 
the rain and heard the river talking to 
Kalgai Gorge. Trade was slack and 
would be until the greater rains came 
bearing boats and rafts from above and 
over and beyond, from up the river and 
the little rivers coming into it. 

I could make nothing of Pra Oom 
Bwaht, I say. I left him and went out 
to chaffer a bit. 

“Who knows the Karen fool?” Ali 
Beg, just down from Szechuan after 
trading rifles to Chinese Mohammedans 
for opium, demanded of me from the 
door of his own place. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“He trades like a fool, letting a 
rupee’s worth go for a pice.” 

“Let him,” I laughed, “so long as 
he keeps away from me.” 

“And yours?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Come in and drink of tea with me,” 
he invited. 

So I went in and we sat eye to eye, 
face to face, across his little teakwood 
table, each squatting on his heels, and 
drank tea and talked of many things. 

“Now that we have said all the use- 
less things, tell me what is at the bot- 
tom of thy heart,” Ali demanded. Up 
there the important things are kept for 
the dessert of the talk. 

He was an old friend, with his coal- 
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black eyes, great hairy arms and rip- 
pling black beard. 

“Thus it was, heart of my soul,” I 
said, laying hold of a lock of his beard 
up under his green turban, in token of 
entire truth-telling. “Thus it was’— 
and I tugged at the lock of beard. So 
I told him the tale, from the time of my 
going to Karen until the time of my 
coming to Kalgai town and the arrival 


of Pra Oom Bwaht. 
HE sat a long time in silence. 
Then he reached into his robe 
and drew out a fine dagger of Sikh 
smithy work, hammered, figured on the 
blade, keen, heavy of hilt; in the tip of 
the handle a ball of polished steel, hol- 
low and filled with mercury. It was a 
throwing knife. 

“Take this,” Ali urged. “I taught 
thee how to cast it at a foe years ago 
when we first went up the great river 
together. I go from here to-night by 
boats toward Maulmain. It will fall 
out with thee as it will fall out.” 

I took the dagger because it was Ali's 
gift, not because I was afraid. Why 
should I fear anything that walked on 
two legs or four? Even though it wore 
a tail or horns? 

At nightfall I went back to my house 
on the rock spit. The stream was roar- 
ing now—like a baby lion. 

Nagy N’Yang was sitting in the open 
doorway as I came up the path. I saw 
she had her chin in her hand and was 
thinking deeply. 

“T saw him,” I made answer to the 
question in her eyes. 

“Did he receive you well?” 

“Except that he did not have me to sit 
beside him on his big trader’s box in his 
hut, but took me to the doorway to talk. 
It was not friendly.” 

“Aha!” Just like that—soft, thought- 
ful. 

“But what do I care for him, with his 
Karen cloths of hammered brass?” I 
chattered at her. ‘Come to me, Sweet 
One of a Thousand Delights.” 

So the days and the evenings and 
nights went by, and the greater rains 
followed the lesser. The river crept up 
and up and up, roaring now to the cliffs, 
like old lions. 
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yaa came a day when on going 
home at eve I stooped at the river’s 
brim near the house we had on the rock 
spit, and felt of the water. It was 
chilled. ‘The flood is full,” I thought. 
I had felt the snow-chill from the 
Tibetan Himalayas in hoary Salwin’s 
yellow flood. When that comes, the ut- 
most sources of the world have been 
tapped for flood water. 

“The river will begin to fall to-mor- 
row,” I told Nagy N’Yang when I came 
into the place. ‘We will go soon after, 
when the big trading is over.” 

She smiled at me. Then she patted 
with her soft hand the place where she 
had tattooed on my brow the mark of 
the third eye of Siva. It was healed. 

“I care not where we go, or if we 
go or stay, so long as you are with me,” 
she whispered, close against my side. 

After the evening meal we sat in the 
doorway and heard the river talking. 
Often the big whirlpool sighed or 
moaned. 

“It will almost cover our rock spit,” 
I said. I knew by the lift of it by day 
and the noise of it by night that the 
flood was a mighty one and would spend 
its chief force that night. 

She nodded and nestled closer to me. 

Out of the shade before us a greater 
shade silently loomed. 

“T greet you, my sister and brother,” 
Pra Oom Bwaht said, standing be- 
fore us. 

Nagy N’Yang shivered against my 
side. I felt the dagger under my robe. 

A single beam from our brazier in- 
side struck across his twisty face. He 
stretched out his hand toward Nagy 
N’Yang. 

“A gift for my sister,” he said. 

She half reached her hand out, took it 
back, reached again and took it back; 
then, as if impelled by a force too strong 
to resist, reached again. Into her palm 
dropped something that shone for a tiny 
space in the yellow gleam of the bra- 
zier’s ray. She shut her hand—caught 
it to her breast. I thought it was a 
tiny golden bangle—then. 

“Come,” said Pra Oom Bwaht. “Let 
us walk apart for a moment. I have 
family matters to talk over. Your hus- 
band will permit.” 
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I wanted her to protest, but she did 
not. She got up calmly and went with 
him out onto the rock spit. I was be- 
tween them and the mainland. They 
could not go away by river. No harm 
would come to her, it seemed. ‘“Scme 
tribal custom to be attended to,” I 
thought. It is best not to be too curious 
about such matters up among the hills 
of Burma and Siam, ma’am. If you 
are, your wife suffers, not you. 


FoR a long time I could hear them 

talking out there in the dark, with 
the river talking in between whiles. 
Once I heard a sound like a great sigh 
or sobbing moan. “The whirlpool at 
the river’s bed,” I thought, “taking in 
a great tree or raft.” 

Soon after that the back mat of the 
house lifted, and I thought they had 
come in by that way. I sat, peering 
into the gloom inside, ready to greet 
them, when something crashed onto the 
back of my head and I forgot for a 
time. 

I came back to memory in a daze and 
feeling much pain in my head. The 
brazier flared beside me. Bending over 
me was Pra Oom Bwaht; with a knife 
in his hand. 

“Son of a pig!’ he said. 

“Where is Nagy N’Yang?” I asked. 

He smiled at me—his cursed twisty 
smile. 

“On the river’s brink she waits, bound 
to a great teak log lodged at the end of 
the spit,” he cried hoarsely. ‘When the 
flood comes to its full, she will float 
away—” 

I spat full into his face. I thought 
it would make him slay me. 

He wiped the spittle from his chops 
calmly. When an Oriental takes an in- 
sult calmly, beware! There is more to 
come. 

“She was my wife,” he said, as if that 
explained everything. 

“Was or is, it makes no difference to 
me,” I stormed. “She is mine now.” 

“She is Siva’s,” he jeered. “Think 
you that as she swirls down into the 
whirlpool at the river’s bend the great 
river python, mother of all the pythons, 
will not take her? Placed I the yellow 
scale of Nagy in her hand for naught?” 
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I shuddered. The legend of the great 
river python. at Kalgai Gorge had been 
told to me oft. It slept in the great pool 
where the whirlpool formed in flood- 
time and only came out for prey when 
the depths were stirred by a monstrous 
flood such as this one, the natives said. 

“Why did you tell me she was your 
sister?” I demanded. 

“We made it up, she and I. She was 
wedded, as the priest told you, but to 
me. I was listening in the bamboos 
when you planned your trip here from 
Karen that night after the priest cursed 
you from the door of Siva’s temple. I 
heard him curse you and saw you turn 
down the path to our hut. If you had 
slain the python in the temple, without 
me helping, she would have been freed. 
We planned that you should make love, 
a little. Enough so you would kill the 
great snake and win her from it; I to 
come after and take her. But you won 
her whole heart, curse you—” 


P went his hand to slay. While he 

had raved and chattered at me, my 
head had been clearing. As he stiffened 
for the death stroke, I reached for the 
down-coming hand and caught his wrist 
—the wrist whose sinewy muscles were 
driving the knife home. I held his arm 
back. He clutched for my throat with 
his other hand. We strove, and I rolled 
him and came on top. Up I surged, 
dragging him with me. With one 
awful thrust, I sent him crashing against 
the wall. 

He had barely come to rest against 
the teak beams before his hand went up 
and I dodged—just as his knife whizzed 
past my ear. Plucking the great dag- 
ger of Ali Beg from my bosom, I cast it, 
in the manner of the Inner Mongolian 
Mohammedans. The great blade 
plunged forward. I had pinned him to 
the wall as a butterfly collector pins a 
specimen to a card in his collecting box. 

I stepped forward to get my dagger. 
Pra Oom Bwaht, his throat full of 
blood, his heart seared with black hatred, 
glared at me. 

“The Curse of Siva remain on you 
and yours 

So he died. 

Plucking my dagger from him, I 
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kicked over the glowing brazier and 
raced for the’°rock spit’s end as. 
he crashed down—mere battered clay. 

_As I came to it, the last of the rain 
for the night whipped my face, reviving 
me. The moon peeped forth. There 
was no teak log there! 

Another rift in the clouds made plain 
my error, The flood was over all for- 
mer flood-marks. The teak log, as the 
moon’s second peep showed, was on the 
point of rocks, but they were now in 
the stream, many paces from the pres- 
ent shore-line. The log, caught on the 
jagged stones, hung and swayed. It 
was just on the point of going out. I 
could see a dark mass, midway of the 
log. “It is Nagy N’Yang,” I thought. 
The hut was blazing now from the bra- 
zier’s scattered coals, giving me plenty 
of light. 

I glanced about the rock spit. A few 
paces to the right something black 
showed in the gloom. I went to it 
quickly, hoping to find a boat. It was a 
great chest. Feeling for the key or 
handle, I clutched a catch. I turned it, 
threw up the lid, just as the moon came 
forth. 

Out of the depths of the box reared a 
great python, hissing horribly. I re- 
coiled in terror. The box, as I saw in 
the moon-glow, was the snake box of 
Karen temple, the one in which Nagy 
N’Yang’s serpent had been kept there. 

Pra Oom Bwaht had had it carried to 
Kalgai Gorge and also to our rock spit 
that night to suit some of his own black 
schemes of vengeance. His bearers had 
carried the box unwittingly. While I 
trembled, the great snake glided to the 
river’s brink and disappeared. I now 
had the big chest and thought to use it 
as a rough boat to rescue my love. 


HEN I turned to view the teak log 
again. I tugged at the chest. It 
was too heavy for me. Another fitful 
rift of moonlight came, and I saw the 
giant teak log sway. Without waiting 
for more ill fortune, I plunged into the 
river and swam through the swirling ed- 
dies for the log. 
I just made it. But at the touch of 
my numbed finger on its root ends, it 
started. The mere touch was enough 
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to set it adrift. I clutched, caught a 
root fiber, held, edged along the rootlet 
till I had a better hold, drew myself up 
onto the root end of the huge log—and 
then heard the sobbing moan of Kalgai 
whirlpool. 

Already we were at the pool’s edge. 
The log began to whirl and sway. I 
made a prayer for my Laos girl, that 
she might be unconscious during the 
plunge below. If she were, she would 
live, as she would not be breathing. As 
for me, I felt I could hold my breath 
the two minutes necessary. I often had 
seen the logs go down the suck-hole and 
come up. The average time was two 
minutes for that. What happened to 
them under the pool I had no means of 
knowing. I hoped ‘to be able to cling 
to the log. The girl was bound fast. 
.... The log upended and went 
down! 

We swirled through great depths, and 
often I felt. us hit against rocks and 
other logs in the lower silences. At the 
pit’s bottom there seemed no sound, but 
on the way down and up there was a 
great roaring. It seemed that my lungs 
would burst. But I kept my breath, 
having, as you see, great lung space. We 
began to rise, and as I felt it, something 
slowed us down. I felt weak and was 
about to drop off when something bound 
me to the great log, pressing me tightly 
against the mass of roots. So we shot 
into the moonlight. 

I was wrapped in the folds of the 
mighty python, who had thrown a coil 
about the tree-trunk in the lowest 
depths of the pool! That immense 
weight it was that had kept us from 
emerging sooner. We had come up be- 
low the maelstrom upon emerging. 

My right arm was free. I reached 
my belt with it and found my dagger 
there. In the moonlight, over the coils 
of the monster, I could see the ivory- 
white face of my Laos girl as she lay 
out on the huge log like a crushed lily. 
I could not tell if she still lived or had 
died. 

The motion of reaching for my dag- 
ger aroused the python. It thrust its 
head back toward my face, questing 
with its tongue, that queer organ with 
which it sees in the dark. I felt the 
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darting, forked terror on my dripping 
features. The python threw back its 
coil a bit and thrust at my forehead 
with its wedge-shaped head, using the 
python’s death stroke. I had still sense 
enough to draw my head to one side, 
but not before the hornlike, rounded 
head-front had dazed me with a glancing 
blow on the brow, where the mark of 
Siva had been tattooed by Nagy 
N’Yang. 


GAIN I saw the beast draw back 

its head for a surer stroke. As it 
struck, I held the dagger true in front 
of its oncoming head. The force of the 
blow, not my strength, caused the blade 
of the dagger to sink into the immense, 
hard, tense neck-muscles, through and 
through. The snake, furious with pain, 
stricken to death, in one awful convul- 
sive struggle cast itself into the raging 
Salwin, taking the dagger of Ali Beg 
with it. Why it did not take me down 
in its coils, I know not 

Yes, I am sweating now. 
ter. My head is clearer 

I wish Nagy N’Yang were here to lay 
her cool, ivory-white hand on my. fore- 
head where the python’s wedge-shaped 
head crashed against mine—on the 
black mark of Siva. 

But my fever is breaking. 

Yes, I feel easier, much easier 

Yes, that is all of my story 

What? Ali Beg found us together on 
a giant teak log at the river’s bend at 
Maung Haut, where he had stopped to 
trade? And, tightly clasped in Nagy’s 
hand was something strange? Show it 
me! 

It is the belly scale of a great river 
python. 

Burn it! Hold the night taper 
flame to it! Ah, that ends the fat 
priest’s evil spell! 

Where js Ali Beg? 
Nagy? Here, too!! . 

Wheel our cots together, ma’am! 

Only let me clasp her hand again. 
Thanks; it is warm; she is alive! 

No; we wont go up-country again. 
Why? Because when our first child 
comes, I want it born outside—out from 
under the shadow of the dread Curse of 
Siva! 


I feel bet- 


Here! And 





